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Aqua Ammonia 


for 


Textile Processing 


In line with our increasing production and to better serve the 
trade, we are steadily expanding our distributing facilities on 
Aqua Ammonia. 


Warehouse stocks are now established at the following points: 


Philadelphia ._ Charlotte 
Providence Atlanta Chattanooga 
Newark, N. J. Knoxville New Orleans 
Buffalo Nashville Baltimore 

St. Louis Fairmont, W. Va. 


As rapidly as the growing volume of business warrants, new 
stocks will be added at other distributing centers. Mathieson 
Aqua Ammonia, 26°, is furnished in standard 110 gallon drums 
and is a synthetic product of exceptional purity. 


We solicit inquiries from all textile consumers and are prepared 
to meet the demands of the trade in every possible way. Write us 
fully of your Aqua Ammonia requirements and we will be glad to 
give quotations and full information regarding our product. 


Thc MATHIESON ALKALI WORKS Yizc: 


250 PARK AVE. NEW YORK CITY 
PHILADELPHIA CHICAGO PROVIDENCE CHARLOTTE 
és ON 
Caustic Soda~Liguia Chlorine | /; \\ Soda Ash~ Bleaching Powder 
Bicarbonate of Soda (ifs @*\}) Modified Virginia Soda 
Anhydrous Ammonia eey='/*] Aqua Ammonia 
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With. the Publishers— 


The Mill President. 


Have you ever heard the “Prexie” 
Of a southern textile mill, 

Cry out, “Boys, we sure must save her, 
“We are going down the hill?” 

I have. 


Have you ever heard him raging, 
‘Bout the bulls and market bears? 

Have you ever seen him, scowling, 
Tear his tangled mop of hairs? 

I have 


Have you ever heard him lecture, 
Cold, and bold, and then sublime ’ 

Have you heard him wail and wager 
“We are surely lost this time?” 

I have. 


Have you ever stopped and wondered 
How he lives and makes it go, 

How he understands the problems, 
Baffling those who do not know 

I have. 


Have you ever sat and watched him, 
First in silence, then in awe, 
Just afraid to speak your message, 
‘Cause he looks so cold and raw 
I have. 


Have you ever summoned courage, 
Just to break the circuit through, 

And then found that he was human. 
And was glad to talk with you? 

I have. 


Have you ever listened to him, 
As his real self speaks out, 

And just glowed with dazzling glory, 
Of the things he thinks about? 

I have. 


Have you wondered how he thinks them, 
In this busy, bustling day, 

How he clings to his ideals, 
Holds to them without dismay 

I have. 


Have you ever learned to praise him, 
View him with sincerest look, 
‘Cause his theory is practice, 
And is not just in a book? 
I have. 


Have you ever watched the papers, 
When the fiscal year was through, 
That a dividend was voted, 
And they all begin anew? 
1 have. 
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“T read COTTON regularly each month so that I may | 
keep informed as to the opinion of other mill men over 
the country on cotton mill management and operation. 
COTTON’S reports of our discussion meetings are val- 
uable for reference purposes.” 
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May, Nineteen-T wenty-Five. 


Five Years With the Eighteenth Amendment. the shortcon 


= <a ruption 1s 
, . . } efheieney, 
Viewing the subject nationally, one well may wonder 
eee, 
as to which IS the more remarkable: Wholesale disregard GEL te 
1 4] ; 
.: ° gs all the violato 
of the Eighteenth Amendment or the statistical record of — 
. and punished. What 
efforts to enforce national prohibition. ind pur ii 
ae ’ 3 In Many piaces ] 
lhe amendment has now been in effect for a period of 7 
' : - And if they all 
more than five years, time enough to remove the venture 
_ ; “4 ; a : , other persons wou 
from the field of pure experiment. The Federal Govern- ’ 
a . that would thus 
ment is now spending over $30,000,000 a vear on work ot 
WAS, : od record to date 
enforcement. During the first four years of its prevalence tri ; 
j , stringent, that 
more than 200,000 prosecutions for violating it were made 
s ’ é would prevent even 
in the Federal Courts alone. Fines totaling more than : 
< oa try, huge negation 
$20,000,000 were imposed on offenders, thousands of whom Prae ; ‘ 
: ifs Eighteenth Amendment 
were given prison terms. The States probably spent as d 
: E assistance—a 
much, and perhaps made more prosecutions. Though prose ‘i 1; 
a : ; en, and, 11 
eutions have increased in number, statutes have been tight 
: vane aside, If 
ened and funds for the pursuit of violators have been en 
y 3 ae i ; can give these 
larged, wide-spread evidences of increasing scorn of the 
: 4 der, excepl pos 
law have grown rather than diminished. In the national hold 
‘ lOldS as strong) 
totality of achievement, it seems that the only positive re- 


sult has been to greatly increase the purchase price of in The time seem 


toxicants and, as a rule, render them rather less aceessible People Of the count 


to the casual buver. This could have been done in numerous hat a workable 


} 1] 
t should he 


ways without the Eighteenth Amendment I 
- . ’ pare lan if should be 
Yet it isn’t a story wholly of failure. The saloon 


“drys. 


ther, though having sor 


which time probably will show is what the publie that ae ne 
cepted the Eighteenth Amendment really was aroused wig a 
against—has been abolished about-as fully as could have pase The} 65 
been expected. When one remembers the vast volume of ie: liquor ; 
money that was invested in saloons, the large amount of — ene 
property devoted to their use and the thousands of person rhe Pror 
who were skilled in no other trade except that of the saloons, 'emusts——U 
this achievement stands out as a genuinely remarkable one self-interested 
to choose 


This readjustment, without hiatus, whereby the millions of 


money, thousands of valuable store places and perhaps a 
hundred thousand or more persons found reemployment 
quickly, shows that the shortcomings of the experiment have 
not been due to integrals of a concrete nature They owe 
to difficulties more deep-seated and less tangible than ear 
be summed up in terms of figures. 

While, both theoretically and practically, entorcement 
processes can be greatly improved, the record : whole 


to date gives little warrant for the argument that all of 
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Uncle, Sam as a peace officer; now he is a subject of ridicule 
even among children. 

In Canada, where they have passed through all the 
throes of this illness that has caused us great suffering, 
the extremists have been given little attention in the hand- 
There they seem to have worked out 
It is doubtful if 
that solution would apply in this country where conditions 


ling of the problem. 


an excellent solution; that is, for them. 


are different; moreover, it hardly would be tenable under 
our Constitution as it stands. 
But 


serve as well in this country. 


we should be able to find some solution that will 


It won’t be found by the professionals, the fanaties or 
the propagandists on either or both opposing sides of the 
question. It must be discovered and applied by the in- 
betweens, who after all constitute the great majority. Some 
day they will take hold of the subject and do something 
with it. Meantime, this phase of life as a nation will con- 
tinue to make us the laughing stock of the world. 

The Communist Bogey. 

Macaulay, in his essay on the first great Prussian mon- 
arch, tells of how Frederick the Great once saw a crowd 
gathered around a poster pasted high on a wall. Riding 
up to it, he saw that the poster contained a denunciation of 
himself. He moved it to a lower place on the wall so that 
the crowd could read it more easily and then rode away. 

“My subjects and I have an excellent understanding,” 
the English historian quotes old Frederick as saying, “They 
say what they please and I do what I please.” 

If there be any real danger from outright advocates of 
communism, bolshevism and other such wild stuff in this 
country, it owes almost alone to measures partaking of ar- 
bitrary force in suppressing them. The paragraphist who 
said that the sending of several enlisted men of the army 
to prison for communistic mouthings showed that the army 
is as lacking in humor as in aeroplanes gave epigrammatic 
illustration of the absurdity of it all. 

Foolish talk rarely gets anywhere until steps are taken 
to suppress it. Then a lot of people become convinced that 
it means something. 

The State Department’s attempt to close the mouth of 
Count Karolyi, the Hungarian radical, while in this coun- 
try was about as absurd as the treatment given the army 
privates who wrote communistic letters to Honolulu news- 
papers. 

All that the Hungarian had to do was to step across the 
Canadian border and thus, with all honor and dispatch, get 
what he wanted to say on the front pages of every daily 
newspaper in the country. Otherwise his utterances scarce 
ly would not have been noticed by the run of people. 

It seems odd that this country, the Government included, 
which less than a century ago made a world hero of an 
Hungarian revolutionist, Kossuth, should do in part the 
same service for another in an opposite way. 

Figures of the last national election indicated that there 
are not more than 50,000 voters in this country who are 
They, as 


a rule, are mere moonstruck persons suffering more or less 


willing to rate themselves as outright bolshevists. 
from hallucinations. The more such as they are allowed 
to talk, the less danger there is of their radica] tenets being 


accepted by any formidable number of persons. In fact, 
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their wild, usually incoherent mouthings, tend to warn other 
folk against more insidious, though less patent, tendencies 
towards revolution of the bolshevist kind. These are pro 
moted by folk of the parlor radical type and take the form 
of proposals that are made to seem in full harmony with 
the existing system of things. But if earried far enough, 
their reforms become radicalisms which open the way for 
others of the extremest kind. Yet nobody would think of 
suppressing these people by arbitrary force. Whenever 
drawn fully into the open, they are defeated. 

The more, and more openly, the wild radicals are per 
mitted to mouth their theories, the safer the country is from 
them. Great Britain long ago learned this truth, and for 
many decades has made special provision for letting them 


all have an open, free and even protected opportunity to 
get the stuff that bothers them out of their systems. Hyde 


Park, London, is dedicated to their use. 
Freedom of speech is not only a sacred right; it is an 


excellent safety valve. 


Money Dividends from Government. 





While it may involve insoluble problems of detail, there 
is excellent merit in the novel proposal of Congressman Mar- 
tin B. Madden, of Illinois, chairman of the House Appro 
priations Committee, that Federal Treasury surpluses be re 
bated to taxpayers. 

What the 


right to collect more in taxes than it needs for projects al- 


he holds is that Government has no moral 
ready undertaken, though as a practical proposition it often 
must do so, This results in surpluses, which involve more 
than the excess accumulations indicate. They are an ever 
standing temptation for the creation of new projects, the 
setting up of more good jobs, which necessitate future high 
taxes. 

He would make it so that surpluses would be refunded, 
somewhat as dividends, to the taxpayers, making it neces- 
sary that all proposed governmental expansions carry a 
specific levying of additional taxes. If every bill aimed 
at the spending of public funds had to provide also for 
raising those funds, fewer new projects would be proposed, 
and still fewer would be adopted. 

The Madden proposal, virtually new to political econ- 
omy, is worthy of thorough study, and, if practicable, should 
he adopted. It would make it possible for the taxpayer 
to visualize governmental economies in terms of returns to 
him, and might cause him to be far more watehful of gov 
ernment than usually is his habit. 

An enthusiastic response from all parts of the South 
augurs strongly that the Southern Exposition, to be held 
at Grand Central Palace, New York City, May 11th to 23rd, 
will measure up in success to the splendid purpose for which 
it is being organized. Its function will be to show the ad 
vancement made by the southern states in agriculture, horti- 
culture, mining, manufacturing and commerce; am extensive 
exhibition of southern resources and products will demon 
strate the section’s progress graphically. Cities, private 
manufactories, chambers of commeree, states, counties, and 
other factors of southern agricultural and industrial life are 
developing an active interest and are availing themselves of 
the opportunity thus given to present their respective ad- 
vantages in the financial center of the country 
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Introducing nan Opportunit 


Less than forty years ago Colquitt County, Georgia, years «after 








was just emerging from a virgin pine forest into a sparsely “Will” 
opulated section. Here and there the house and barn of ductive 
ome pioneer tiller of the soil, with its surrounding patel 
land under cultivation, indicated the beginnings of an 
wricultural development coincident with the start of naval 
tores activities for converting the sap of the pine tree 
ito a useful product for mankind. 
At about the same time, in 
he nearby county of Mont 
gomery, a community builder 
f the future began making 
ertain  unmeaning though 
ery distinct sounds from be- 
eath the coverlet of his era- 
lle. 
Today Colquitt County 
stands forth as a significant 
example of a unified, well- 
established community, a lead- 
er in that agricultural and 
manufacturing diversification 


and 
County, 


exemy 


that redounds to the prosperi- 
ty of all of its factors. Re- 
cently it had the distinction 
of being the first county on mount 
record to utilize the ultra- 
modern medium of motion 
yictures for exploiting, in dis- 
tant states, its natural and 
developed advantages, to at- 
tract the homeseekers. 

Such a rapid growth in 
eommunity development, or 
any other business—and com- 
munity building is indeed a 
business—is ever but the re- residence 
flection of ambitious, energet reen’s 


ic, forceful community builders. And that takes us back community interest 
the infant so actively repining in his crib. Interpreted other industries, 


in the terms of his later activities, his chief complaint, so 


ri xpi ind 


ts, Wil 


ing the community’s resources. From all accounts, ] 


1900, as a means 


violently and emphatically expressed as to cause the nurse 
to the broad general effect that lying grew up and developed as a typical 
the Georgia Military Academy, at Coll Park, Geor- 


nherent store 


shing schoo) 


maid alarm, was 
around in a cradle was an altogether useless and non-pro- at 


ductive proposition, and that he wanted to get out of gia, in 
vacation-times, a 


of energy craved an outlet, and during vs 


1902. Even this early, however, 
there! nc 
Thus did the world first learn of the untiring vigorous for a while after his graduation, he worked as an opera- 


his father’s Thi he not only learned the 


energy that a few decades later characterized the every _ tive in 
act and deed of William Jerome Vereen. For it is of the principles of the manufacturing 


newly elected president of the American Cotton Manufac him an appreciation of the physical pl 
him now as a directing executive, but he 


processes, h ev rives 


hace { 
lase@s Ol 


turers’ Association that this chronicle will treat. is helpful 
William Coachman Vereen, father of this story’s direct gained a sympathetie understanding of 
subject, removed from South Carolina into Montgomery — the worker, through association with him in his own sphe 
County, Georgia, in 1883, as one of the pioneers in the de- In 1907, having devoted his energy to learning the 
velopment of naval stores in that undeveloped section. T'wo mil] business, Will was made secretary-treasurer of the 


the viewpoint 
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company, rapidly assuming the duties of lis father in the 


direction of its affairs. In 1917 he was elected vice-presi- 


treasurer, the position he now holds with this 


His 


people 


dent and 


company. contagious activity and enthusiasm, his 
their utmost in working 
1917 as 


about 28 


ability to get to strive to 
influenced his selection in 


Mills, 


for him, largely pres 


ident of the Poulan (Ga.) Cotton miles 
from Moultrie, which position he still holds. 


Moultrie 


the main thought of this 


But if the Poulan and mills comprised the 


ole of Vereen’s work, POSsiIDI\ 


tory could not be written. grestion has been made 


of his intimate connection with the growth of his county. 


(his ambition to serve his people, to see them happily at 


useful and productive work, combined with that striking 


nnate supply of restless energy that demands to be used 


in some different activity when the immediate job has been 


shaped into line, and a shrewd business acumen for dis- 


covering and utilizing every resource in a proposition, has 


seemed to underlie Vereen’s subsequent principal business 


accomplishments. 


getting into the mill business 


For instance, Just attel 
and 


him, Vereen organized the Riverside Manufacturing Com 


effecting an operating organization satisfactory to 


pany, of which he is president, for producing mattresses. 


This to an extent economized the waste problem of the 
eotton 


mill, it returned a profit, and it partially satiated 


that pent-up energy eraving for other outlets. But an im 
portant consideration in Vereen’s thought was that it fur- 
ther diversified the community’s resources and gave em 
ployment to its people. 
About 1913 when the boll 


crop was imminent, Vereen, with his father, encouraged 


weevil menace to the cotton 
agricultural diversification along the lines of livestock rais 
ing, and established a packing house to take the hogs and 
beef which became an integral part of farm life in Colquitt 
County as a result of these activities. This later was ae- 
quired by one of the country’s largest packers and now 
forms an important part in Colquitt County’s life. 

In 1923 Vereen saw an opportunity to put the cotton 
the Moultrie and 


such as children’s play suits, 


goods made by Poulan cotton mills into 


garments of various kinds 


thus pre- 
The 


side Manufacturing Company installed a plant for 


men’s one-piece work suits, pants, overalls, ete 
River- 
this 


paring finished merchandise for the trade. 


purpose, and grew into this business. More employment 


for more citizens, and more diversifieation for the com 


Notice the wording, “grew into the business,” for 


munity. 


it is a tenet of Vereen’s creed that enterprise best 


any 


functions when it has a substantial, sound foundation. 
to the turpentine industry, we find Vereen 


Col- 


Getting back 


associated with his 


quitt 


father in the establishment of the 


County Cooperage Company Barrels are an im 


portant factor in naval stores, so Vereens organized a 


which, though their own demands for its 


narrel Tactom 


products have diminished, is one of the more sueeessful 


industries of that attracting a_ profitable trade 


section, 
Vereen 


organization. 


also is vice-president and 


from outside consumers. 
treasurer of this 


When Vi reel 


he visualized a fast-growing community, and his energy de 


was mavor of Moultrie, some vears ago, 


manding outlet in other fields, and his community interest 


manifesting itself, he acquired a farm just outside the eity 
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streets, 
This 


well 


limits and personally improved it with modern 


hghting and sewage, as a residence sub-division. 


yields returns to Vereen on his investment, but it as 
provides a location for home-owners and contributes to the 
progress of his community. 

Even as this is written, Vereen is engaged heart and 
soul in effecting a substantial organization for the young 
men of Colquitt County that will give them means of ex 
pressing themselves in some definite form of communit 
work. 

For several years Vereen has been an active director 1 
1917 he was 
Association of 


And, by the 


the Georgia Manufacturers’ Association. In 


president of the Cotton Manufacturers’ 


Georgia, the voungest man to hold that office. 


way, this new association job of his—the highest hono: 


within the power of southern cotton manufacturers, as 
finds him the youngest man to come int 
held by 

} 


his energy still further diversified outlets, inelude the fol 
Moultrie 


body . tO bestow 


that position. Other connections Vereen, giving 


lowing: vice-president and director, Banking 


Company; director, First National Bank of Moultrie; di 
rector of Chamber of Commerce; member of Rotary Club; 
Presbyterian Chureh (where he has regu 


deacon in First 


larly taught a Sunday-school class of young boys for years. ) 


He is a member of the Sons of Colonial Wars, and holds 
membership in the Capital City Club of Atlanta. 

Vereen, the man, possesses a personal presence that ac 
curately reveals the innate qualities of integrity and hor 
sympathetic understanding and wholly 


esty, generosity, 


complete ability to lead and achieve. Comparable with his 
unwearying energy and unselfish devotion in laboring for 
a cause that has his support, is his constantly abiding and 
unalterable attachment to his friends. Loyalty to a friend, 
loyalty at all times and under all circumstances, .marks a 
man as a man of trust. 

Vereen’s air and bearing and approach are those of 
the natural diplomat, and he is often the arbiter in nego 
tiations between not only his operatives, to whom his dé 
cisions are wisdom itself, but between townfolk in Moultrie 
as well. Yet Vereen has never cared for polities as such, 
electing to serve, through the use of his talents, the peopl 
involved in his own community. He did serve as chairman 
of the state Democratic committee for a couple of years, 
he did 


want al 


but it was a position unsought, for in assuming it 
g 


so beeause of the characteristic that makes him 


ways to serve and aid a friend. 


To predict just how long his immediate neighborhood 
may represent the boundaries of his economic activity 1s 
not the part of this narrator, but it is common knowledge 


in Georgia that the governorship of that sovereign state 


recently might have been his for the seeking. 
and an understanding of 


An abiding faith in humanity 


human nature, 


coupled with his unusually generous sym 
Vereen i 


for befriending and helping 


almost eountless 


the less 


pathy, have given opport 


fortunate, 


reen a av be “dowh,” but he is never “out.’”’ 


Vereen 


himself, hi 


man n 
is ever ready to lend the helping hand, givi 


talents and his resources tangibly to express 


1 


his unswerving belief in mankind. Few things make him 


happier than to see justified his faith in his fellow man. 


Vereen has no hobbies whatever, in the accepted sense 


of the word. His many activities furnish him diversion 
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d variety aplenty, and he himself believes that man is 
ipplest who is engaged in some useful and result-produe 
¢ activity. 


In 1908 Vereen Elizabeth 


Lottie 
four 


was married to Miss 
charming 


Wil 


Thomaston, Georgia, and 


Marv 


[hompson, of 


iildren bless their home, and Rosalvn, and 


Cotton Manufacturers 


(he number of mill men who came rolling into New 


Orleans on erowded trains and congregated at The Roose 
the 29th 


to attend the deliberations of annual conven 


on of the American Cotton Manutacturers’ 
Friday and Saturday, April 10th and 11th, was a signifi 
Manufacturers 


the South, 


Association 


‘ant sign of its importance. from far 


ay New England, 
inufacturers from the Middle West rubbed shoulders and 


Then there were planters, cotton fe 


manufacturers from and 


swapped opinions. 
rs, machinery men, ete., to help swell the numbers. 


\ larger number of ladies than is usual at suel 
and were en 


New 


in 


gs was present 


ertained by the Orleans 


sightseeing trip 


in a fleet of 


sutomobiles on Friday after- 


ion, followed by a dinner at 


[he Roosevelt and a theatre 


riv on Friday evening he 
provided. 


Another entertainment tea 


re of note was a_ buftet 
luncheon tendered the associa- 
tion and its guests by the New 
Orleans Cotton Exchange im 
mediately following the close 


of the Saturday morning ses 


the outstanding 
feature of the meeting was the 


the 


Perhaps 
emphasizing of interde- 
pendence of agriculture and 
industry. 
McLellan 


thought 


manutacture in 
President A. W. 


brought out the 


foreibly in his annual address 
it the Friday morning session, 
and in this he was ably sup 
ported by Stuart W. Cramer, joint president of the Nation 
Manufacturers, 


chose 


al Council of American Cotton who 


this subject as the basis for his address at the annual ban 


thi 


ird session. 


quet of the association which constituted the 
The First Session 

was called to order in the convention hall at the Roosevelt 

at 10 o’clock on Friday morning by President MeLellan, the 

invocation being delivered by Rey. Dr. J. 5. 

Frank B. Hayne, president of the New Orleans Cotton 


Lamb. 


Exchange was then introdueed. He weleomed the visitors 


to New Orleans in well chosen words to which T. 
a former president, fittingly responded. 


President McLellan then announeed the following con 


mittees : 


Nominations—Augustus W. Smith, of South 


Ht. Rennie 


Carolina, 


liam and Thompson Jerome 


In this family circle Vereer 
tion tor an innate 


His 


noble simplicity 


tion. leisure 


ind 


are perh here ealed 


aps 


Meet at New Orleans 


chairman; George S. Harris, of 
North ¢ 
Resolutions 
Miah, Pp. E. 
Next on the 


a Pie of 


Glenn. 


program 
Address of President. 


the 


Beginning 


showed 


mprove 


ill witness 


remainder of 1925 


rradual 


mprove 


ment 


President A. W. McLellan. 


seen our mills 


vouth to the size tha 


ribly depressing and discouraging eff 
first 


f taetories if hecome 


they 
then are disappointed. If 


»f trade conditions and tl 


pe reept ble, put 


that really requires all of 


best hardly 
our 


-ourage, the final result will be : 


yous condition It 


+4 


better, stronger and 


+} ] + ’ ; 
he rather optimistieé 

] } ° . lized 
only hopes were realized 


“There is, however, very litt 


; . 
in the direction of improven 
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The 
economy campaign inaugurated by President Coolidge is 
The rail- 


steel bookings are 


a political analysis of trade and price conditions. 


not only bearing fruit in this country, but abroad. 
road situation is steadily improving; 
gratifying, bank clearings are increasing, Federal taxes 
are being reduced, and economies effected in Government 
administration and in private business as well. Money is 
plentiful and rates are reasonable. Our foreign trade has 
shown steady growth; at home there is increasing employ- 
ment of labor. Wages have a higher purchasing power. 

“In connection with the subject of economies and the 
reduction of our costs, there is a cost, in fact, what seems 
to me almost an extravagance, that has been brought to my 
attention, that of the cost of distribution. 

“Possibly many of you have followed with interest the 
work and investigations that one of the best known of our 
present day economists is just now interested in; the sub- 
ject of distribution and its costs. 

“Of course it is just possible that this does not come 
strictly within the province of manufacturing, but it is a 
necessary and corollary part of it and with some of us, as 
with myself, the elimination of waste in it is vital. While 
we all try to hoe our own little row to the best advantage, 
yet it is rather startling to be given to understand that 
covering a decade, in which our cotton manufacturing in- 
dustries increased and prospered and grew by leaps and 
bounds, notwithstanding the enormous increase in the num- 
ber of workers in industries during this time, the workers 
in the distribution of the product of these industries in- 
creased eight times as fast as did the workers in the fac- 
tories; that is, for every worker added to manufacturing, 
eight were added to the distribution of the product. 

‘This may or may not be news to many of you, but is a 
thing that might be given serious thought by those of our 
leaders who realize that the cost of living is closely and 
intimately connected with our prosperity. 

“In so far as the textile industry is concerned, we have 
certain problems to handle which are today clamoring for 
attention. 

“Chief among these is the question of foreign competi- 
tion in our home market and the effect of excessive impor- 
tations of European cotton goods in our American textile 
industry. At our last annual convention, this problem was 
emphasized and suggestions for its solution advanced. How- 
ever, no way has yet been found to correct this situation, 
and it is today just as acute as it was twelve months ago. 
Grey goods importations in 1924 were the largest on record 
for any year in the history of the American textile indus- 
try. While these were advancing as above indicated, the 
importations of colored goods in 1924 declined from 108,- 
895,883 square yards in 1923 to 56,925,132 in 1924; a drop 
of almost 52,000,000 square yards. However, this decline 
for the year 1924 in colored goods bids fair to be far out- 
weighed by the volume of importations this year for in 
January, 1925, there were brought into this country 14,556,- 
000 square yards of broadcloths—the heaviest single month’s 
importations since the Department of Commerce began 
issuing detailed monthly figures early in 1924. 

“At our last annual convention, the fact was developed 
that total importations of foreign cotton goods for the pre- 
ceding year, 1923, reached the staggering proportions of 
219,000,000 square yards—the largest volume in history, 
exceeding by more than 300 per cent the average of pre- 
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vious years. In 1924, these importations totalled 117,385, 
000 square yards—the second largest in history—and_ th« 
monthly records for the first part of the current year aré 
In 1924, 
certain significant changes in the character of these importa 
Total importations of unbleached 
cloths for that year were 114,729,000 square yards, as com- 
pared with 95,186,000 in 1923, an increase of 19,000,000 
square yards. In December 1924, colored goods importa 
tions were 12,394,000; in November 9,448,000, in October 
9,256,000, with the preceding months of 1924 averaging be 
tween 5,500,000 and 6,000,000 square yards. 
strates that there is vital need of strengthening the tariff 


keeping pace with those of the year previous. 


tions were recorded. 


This demon 


on those classes of textile goods now so freely coming in. 
Only a normal importation on those fabrics would have 
provided such increased employment among the domestic 
manufacturers as to have greatly ameliorated the distress 
due to curtailment, and there would have been eonsumed 
just that much more American staple cotton, for those im- 
portations were largely made in England, of Egyptian 
fibers. 

“The fact that we have with us this morning so many 
representatives of the producers and handlers of our raw 
material, affords me the opportunity, of which I gladly 


“take advantage, to set forth and emphasize what is, as I see 


it, the fundamental interrelationship between the producing 
and the consuming branches of the industry. That the two 
are not only interallied but interdependent, is now an ob- 
vious fact; such being the case, if we here and now put into 
motion the machinery, or take the steps necessary, to bind 
these two interests more closely together, I believe a great 
and lasting good will be accomplished for the benefit of all 
concerned. 

“Just here, permit me to state, with all the force at my 
command, that the members of this association who are the 
consumers of approximately two-thirds of all the cotton 
used in this country, have nothing but the best wishes for 
the producers of our raw material. We realize that no last- 
ing prosperity can come to one branch of the industry un- 
less the other is likewise prosperous; hence, I beg to direct 
your attention to the action taken at our annual convention 
three years ago, when raw cotton prices were at such a low 
ebb, at which time our American Cotton Manufacturers 
Association went on record declaring for prices that would 
give the growers cost of production plus a fair profit. In 
other words, we do not seek to ‘bear’ the prices the grower 
receives for this product, and at the same time ‘bull’ the 
price we receive for our finished goods. ‘Live and let live’ 
has been our motto always. 

“As further indicating our close and sympathetic inter- 
est with the growers, I beg to direct your attention also to 
the efforts of our association looking to the betterment ef 
conditions in the raw cotton industry, such as, for instance, 
the improvement of marketing methods, elimination of coun- 
try damage, the fight on the boll weevil, pest, ete. For 
years this association, as an organization and individually, 
has contributed large sums for the prosecution of the boll 
weevil control campaign conducted by the American Cotton 
Association and other agencies, 


“These are but a few of the points of contact indicating 
the close and sympathetic interest evidenced by cotton manu- 
facturers for the welfare and prosperity of the producers 
of our raw material. 
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“And I cite them here to convince you that we feel that 


a combination of interests is essential and advantageous 
for all concerned, and I hope that your leaders will have 
this idea with them, and give it deep thought, and I assure 
you that you will find us at all times and always ready and 
willing to more than meet you for the furtherance of any 
and everything in any way connected with our cotton and 
textile industry. 

“T would like to commend to your attention a working 
body that for some time has done wonderful and exhaustive 
work, not only work appertaining to our industry, but to 
National Industrial 


that of many others. I refer to the 


Conference Board. I do not feel that work of the magni- 
tude of that which these gentlemen are doing is realized and 
appreciated, except in a very small way, and then only by 
comparatively very few of us. 

“T acknowledge that I was quite stunned at the extent 
of their researches when during the last year I had for the 
first time an opportunity to get in close touch with them. 
I feel that they should have tue backing of each of us in- 
dividually, at least to the extent of keeping in touch with 
the work that they are doing, in some limited way, for I 
rather think that the majority of us, like myself, until re- 
cently, have only a very hazy idea of the work of these 
men. Men that once a month for the whole of a day get 
themselves together in a convention room with some of the 
biggest problems of the day. 

“T would congratulate our industry, and in fact, I pre- 
escaped, or 


the recently 


sume all industries of the country in having 
practically so, one rock in particular, that of 
proposed constitutional amendment—a thing that was so 
preposterous and so far reaching in curbing the rights of 
not only those of the industrial world, but of the home and 
educational establishments, as well as the general rights of 
our self-governed states. 

“There is another thing on which I wish to congratulate 
our members; the congratulations for which this time will 
be divided between the members of our association and the 
members of the National Association. This is the harmoni- 
ous working of our two associations during not only the 


‘ » ° * > ° . 
time of my term as executive, but for some time previous 


as well. These two associations practically include the en- 
tire textile industry of the country, north, south, east and 
west, and yet there has been established a broad and ef- 
fective working basis by the officials of both associations 
acting together in excellent harmony. They work with no 
friction and to splendid advantage in and on all matters ap- 
pertaining to our industry which are in any way common to 
the joint membership or to the industry as a whole. This 
could only have been accomplished by men as big as those 
who are guiding the destinies of the two associations. It 
is to this effectiveness that we, to a large extent, hope for 
alleviation of the crippling effect to our mills caused 
by the staggering importations to which I have recently 
referred. 

“T am glad to take this oceasion, when we have with us 
such a large and representative number of the membership 
of the other Association, just from a very successful con- 
vention of their own, to comment upon this matter, and to 
quote in substance a remark of their ex-president, that it 
speaks well when a thing of this kind ean be in an indus- 
try as highly competitive as ours. 

“With the improvement in marketing operations and the 
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“Possibly many of you have followed with 
interest the work and investigations that one of 
the best known of our present day economists is 
just now interested in; the subject of 
tion and its costs. 


distribu- 


that this does 
not come strictly within the province of manu- 
facturing, but it is 
part of it and with some of us, as with myself, 
the elimination vital. While 
we all try to hoe our own little row to the best 
advantage, yet it is rather startling to be given 
to understand that covering a decade, in which 
our cotton manufacturing increased 
and prospered and grew by leaps and bounds, 
notwithstanding the enormous increase in the 
number of workers in industries during this time, 
the workers in the distribution of the product of 
these industries increased eight times as fast as 
did the workers in the factories; that is, for every 
worker added to manufacturing, eight were add- 
ed to the distribution of the product.’’—Presi- 


dent A. W. McLellan. 


Of course it is just possible 
1 
a necessary and corollary 


of waste in it is 








industries 














increasing numb¢ 


is no reason in 


command a fair 


pr ce. 
which earnest attentio 


in tke common cause. 


curtailed and a more 
also, better grades and staples must be grown. 
“In connection with this matter of growing better grades 


and better staples I would state that but recently a series of 
f staple and quality in 


comparisons over sé veral years ol the 
certain sections of the South has been brought to my atten 


tion. This comparison shows that in certain localities there 
is a very marked deterioration in staple from year to year; 
We have 


there 1s 


in grade, 


and more particularly, a great variation 


matters parallel to this in our factories—at times 


a very marked and almost unexplainable dropping of qual 


ity or quantity in the production, and it then behooves us, 


as good manufacturers, to investigate and find out the 


the 


cause thereof. The same practice should be followed by 


grower when such a thing occurs—I presume it means a 


more careful selection of the seed and some extra care in 


this direction that we 


the cultivation or picking. It is in 
would urge the grower, as regularly running production, 


whether in growing cotton or in manufacturing it, is to the 


benefit of all concerned. 
“Manufacturing operations have been seriously jeopar- 
dized in the past by violent fluctuations in the market, due 


to causes too numerous to mention here, but the fundamental 


factor has been the uncertainty as to the size and quality of 


the crop. The raising of cotton should afford an adequate 


return to those engaged in it. 


“The cordial support which we tender the growers in 


vites reciprocal action by them in the furtherance of those 


factors making for the success and prosperity of th 


It is mi I 


inifestly impossible for 


manufacturing industry. 


7 


mills to pay adequate prices for raw cottor 


1 , 
uniess tne roods 


which they make command fair prices. This is funda 


mental, and again demonstrates the interdependenee of 


these two branches of the industry. During the greater 


part of the past year, manufactured cotton goods eould not 
be sold 


manufacturer. 
standing factor centered in the unprecedented importations 


in the markets of the country at a 


pront to the 


various causes; but one out- 


This was due to 
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of foreign cotton goods—largely made out of Egyptian cot- 


ton—which were freely sold in the American markets at 


prices even below American production costs. 
I would leave with you this morning is 





message 
the absolute interdependence of cotton production and cot- 
manutacturing 
tion in all problems directly affecting our common welfare, 


ton and the vital importance of coopera- 
whether such problems appear to affect only the grower or 
the manufacturer, that the whole cotton industry may pros- 
per and develop. If I can sufficiently impress this thought 
upon you here and now, I believe a great good will have 
been accomplished.” 

The last address on the morning program was by James 
A. Emery, of the National Association of Manufacturers, 
on 

Why the Child Labor Amendment Failed. 

Mr. Emery delivered this address in his usual interest 
ing and convincing manner and said in part: 

“Five times in our history the legislatures of the States 
have rejected proposed amendments to the nationa] Consti- 
tution. But none was rejected with the promptness and de- 
cision which has marked the condemnation of the misnamed 
It is the first to be rejected by an 
overwhelming majority of the States. Within six months 
roll call of 


Of the four answering ‘aye’ the first, Arkansas, has en 


‘child labor’ amendment. 


thirty have answered ‘no’ on the ratification. 


deavered to reconsider and reject. In Massachusetts over- 
whelming legislative disapproval was preceded by a pop- 


ular advisory referendum. The pending proposal after 


elaborate discussion was disapproved in every precinct 
throughout the State by a popular vote of more than three 
to one. This ratio, it is interesting to observe, is maintain- 
ed in the total legislative vote cast within the thirty States 
refusing ratification. 

Nor can this representative judgment be said to reflect 
sectional, group, or class opinion. On the contrary the pro- 
posal was condemned by more States in the North than in 
the South and as vigorously disproved in the West as in 
the East. Delaware cast a unanimous vote of rejection while 
North Carolina was divided, Oregon and Washington join- 
ed their verdict with that of New Hampshire and Vermont. 
The agricultural Dakotas agreed with industrial Ohio and 
Pennsylvania. Fathered by a professional reform move- 
ment, the proposal met the stinging criticism of educators, 
clerics of all denominations, and educators of every schoo! 
and social workers of both sexes. Excepting the lawyer in 
publie office the amendment received insignificant support 
from the leaders of the bar and seems to have been equally 
displeasing to the majority of jurists experienced in juvenile 
delinqueney. Sponsored by the American Federation of 
Labor and condemned by the National Association of Manu 
facturers, the popular vote against the ratification found 
its strongest expression among industrial wage earners in 
the manufacturing cities of Massachusetts. Approved in 
the beginning by a considerable portion of the press upon 
its face value, the proposal steadily lost journalistie sup 
port as the debate proceeded. 

“Astonished and shocked by the initial popular reverse 
in Massachusetts, the proponents of the amendment have 
sought to minimize the verdict of the old Bay State. It 
was, they declared, the result of ‘misrepresentation’ and 
United States 


commonly regarded as a tribune of the people, appeared 


‘mental panic.’ A distinguished Senator, 
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personally before the Joint Constitutional Committee of 
the Massachusetts legislature and urged that the Advisory 
Referendum be disregarded. At the very moment he was 
doing this, the legislature of his own State contributed its 
estimate of his argument by rejecting the amendment. 
“Not since the Civil War did a political issue receive 
more widespread and interested consideration in Massa- 
chusetts. For six weeks the State became a forum for dis- 
The proponents concentrated their heaviest guns 
and apparently their largest funds. But 
We are to abandon the tra- 


cussion. 
now the howl of 
the loser is heard in the land. 
ditional view of Massachusetts and picture in its stead a 
gullible and superficial community, rushing, after six weeks 
of discussion, to the polls, the panic led by the hasty and 
impetuous President of Harvard University, the Cardinal 
Archbishop of Boston, the Protestant Episcopal Bishop of 
Massachusetts, the presidents of most of the colleges, an 
overwhelming majority of the bench and the bar, and two- 
thirds of the electorate. The suggestion is further circulated 
that the proponents of the proposal have lacked the means 
to present their argument, while their opponents indulged 
in astonishing expenditures. So far as we can learn, the 
total outlay for the presentation of the facts to the publie 
by all the chief opponents does not equal the normal expense 
of the National Child Labor Committee for three months. 
WHat WERE THE 


“But despite the character and extent of the adverse 


ISSUES? 


popular verdict, the proponents announce, with a deter- 
mination worthy of a better cause, their intention to seek 
a reversal of the judgment. What, then, were the issues 
which in so brief a period transformed sympathy into popu- 
lar antipathy? Congress, it was proposed, ‘shall have pow- 
er to limit, regulate and prohibit the labor of persons un- 


der eighteen years of age.’ The power of the States is to 
remain unimpaired, save that the operation of State laws 
is ‘suspended to the extent necessary to give effect to legis- 
lation enacted by the Congress. 
“Constitutional amendment, it must be admitted, is not 
to be lightly undertaken. There must appear in its support 
some urgent necessity. What, then, were the facts asserted 
to justify a transfer of the exclusive control of the oceupa 
tional life and the most intimate family relations of nearly 
forty million Americans from local government to Congres- 
? What was the na 
What limi 
)» 


tations, if any, were to rest upon its legislative exercise? 


sional control through Federal bureaus 


ture and extent of the power to be conferred? 


Nor is it to be overlooked that the hearings before the Sen 
at Judiciary Committee disclosed that it was only with the 
greatest reluctance that the proponents abandoned the word 
‘children’ in the amendment when they found that by no 
legal legerdemain could it be defined to include all under 
twenty-one, 

“There never has been the slightest disagreement among 
any section of the American people as to the necessity of 
assuring efficient practical protection of children against 
injurious employment and securing adequate educational 
opportunity. The only legitimate issue that could be raised 
by the most sincere and extreme proponent of further cen- 
tralization was whether or not Congress or the States could 
best meet a domestic problem. ‘Every sovereign,’ began the 
proponents, ‘should possess the power to protect its children.’ 
But this begged the question. It still remained which ‘sov- 
? For the States are as completely masters within 


ereign’ 
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their domain as is the Federal Government within its ex- 


press authority. It was likewise impossible to assert a pri 
mary duty in the State to protect or educate the child since 
this by natural Jaw rests in the parent and becomes the right 
and duty of the State only through the neglect or aban- 
donment of the parents’ natural obligation. 

“Indeed, the proposal, in its nakedness, was so antag 
onistie to every tradition and practical experience of selt 
government that it became necessary to present a picture 
tle 


that would shock the mind, stir the imagination and star 


the country. 
THe Picrure OF ExpLoirep CHILDREN 


“Too shrewd to argue the radical innovation in govern 


ment proposed, the advocates of the amendment indieted 


industrial employers as a class and charged them with the 


exploitation of an army of immature children, whose num 
bers grew in the telling and whose condition, in the vivid 
was calculated 


States 


rhetoric of the unrestrained imagination, 


to arouse a fierce and abiding resentment. were 


charged with gross neglect and Federal intervention de- 


clared indispensable to protect the abandoned child lite ot 


the nation. 


‘Members of the Senate Committee on the Judiciar 


read into the proceedings before the Committee declara 


tions from the Department of Labor which declared more 


engaged in the sugar 


children between ten and fifteen to be 


beet, cotton and onion fields of the land than were show 


rv the United States Census to be engaged all the forms 


of agriculture, including vacation and part time employ 


ment. The Senator from Montana sharply objected wher 
the Chief of the Children’s Bureau listed his State 
second class and denied that there was any occasion to 
islate against child employment in Montana’s mines, 


Yet his 


upon every other occasion was predicated upon 


whole argument 


children were not so employed. 


he assertio? 


proot ot 


‘Thirty 


ymimiultee 


that the absence of legislation of any kind was 
abuses which it ought to be in existence to correet. 
odd States,’ declared the National Child Labor ¢ 
whieh forbids children under fiftee 


‘have no legislation 


from becoming switeh-tenders, brakemen or locomotive en 


gineers.’ It was likewise discovered, upon careful invest 
gation, that children of the same age were not prohibited 
from being bank or railroad presidents, archbishops or even 
editors. Nor is there a State in the Union which penalizes 
a mother who leaves an open safety pil the presence of 
her infant. 

wate 
efficient protection by the invalidation of the Federal Child 
Acts of 1916 1919. Yet the 


examination of children enumerated in gainful occupations 


million children,’ we were. told, were left without 


most 


and superficial 


Labor 


1 


under the Census of 1920 disclosed that only the slightest 
fraction of the million children whose condition could be 
remedied only by Constitutional revolution had been cover 
ed by the invalidated statutes. Thus disappeared the argu- 
ment that it was necessary to cure by Constitutional amend- 
ment a condition which Congress, believing it possessed the 
power, did not think it necessary to include even within 
legislation. 
Tue MEANING OF ‘GAINFULLY EMPLOYED.’ 

“Not a little of the dust which filled the public eye dur 
ing the early period of the discussion was kicked up by the 
constant use of the term ‘gainfully employed.’ The average 


citizen assumed this meant children working continuously 
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and for pay. It was only a 
discovered the phrase was a Ce 


who worked for their parents o1 


hours or vacation. It 


during 


voungster to have wular 


employed wit! 


‘raintully’ 
“The cond 
terms which 
failing in any 
vhere legal revolut 
the facts came ft 
presented a tar 


form 


Ising every 


children eould be 


dustrial wage earners 
ldren, 


the employment of ¢1 


striking decrease.’ 


language, 


record idieate 


Winston D. Adams, Secretary and Treasurer 


States between te 1920) 


in the 1920 Census, were 50,000 less repor 
fully employed’ 

parison l 
1,500,000 


1910, but 


more eh) ‘Tween 


900,000 less engaged ir 


very industries whic] 
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books of the States, indicating the steady advance of com- 
pulsory education, the development of efficient regulation, 
all unite in 


no field of 


the constantly higher standards of industry, 


presenting the overwhelming evidence that in 
social reform are the States moving so expeditiously to ade- 
quately meet a social issue. The investigators of the Cen- 
sus of 1920 summarized the transformation recorded when 
they declared that ‘in recent years children have not been an 
important factor in the total labor supply in non-agricul- 
tural pursuits and their importance as a factor in this sup- 
ply has declined rapidly.’ 

“No political division of the country shows an increase 
in child labor during the past decade, save the District of 
Columbia, under the exclusive control of Congress. The 
Model Child Labor Act drafted for that community ex- 
empts the children employed by the Senate from its opera- 
tion. The two Houses of Congress, without limitation upon 
night work, employ more children under fifteen than are 
recorded by the Census as industrial wage earners in typical 
American cities of a quarter of a million. 

A GREAT QUESTION OF GOVERNMENT. 

“The facts have thus utterly failed to support the as- 
serted necessity for the amendment. But it is when con- 
fronted with the nature and extent of the power it was pro- 
posed to demand that the proponents have even resentfully 
avoided the issue. Instead of defending the meaning and 
effect of the language of the proposal, they have sought to 
transform the discussion into a self-examination of their 
purpose, accompanied by gratuitous assaults upon the mo 
tives of their critics. For, analysis of the terms of the pro- 
posal] lifted it from an economic issue into a great question 
of government. Popular sympathy with the alleged laudi- 
bility of purpose revolted and deserted when it discovered 
the radical nature of the assault upon local self-government, 
protective Constitutional limitations and the integrity and 
authority of the family. For the amendment proposed an 
exclusive and plenary grant of power to the Congress to 
control the labor and training of all persons under eighteen 
to an extent not now possessed by any State. No form of 
occupation was excepted. While proponents asserted that 
there was not the slightest intention to exercise a Federal 
control of farm labor, their gratuitous assumption was met 
by the incontrovertible fact that an exception of agricul- 
ture was refused and the Secretary of the Child Labor 
Committee Chairman of the Committee on 
Standards of Employment, which had reported and secured 
the adoption, in 1919, by the Children’s Bureau, of a pro- 
posal that no person should be allowed employment on a 
farm while under sixteen except ‘in vacation.’ 

“Tt is an ‘exclusive’ grant because it proposed that. 


was himself 


whenever Congress acted, conflicting legislation by States is 
repealed, and this necessarily would apply not merely to 
higher but lower standards. It is ‘plenary’ because grant- 
ed as to the subject matter without limitation or restriction. 
It is not ‘children’ to whom the amendment is limited, but 
‘persons under eighteen.’ Nor is it confined to work for 
pay. It ineludes all who labor, whether for a wage, or at 
the request, or under the direction, or for the benefit of par- 
ents or guardians within the family, or in any form of 
business. It includes 
the power ‘to prohibit.’ This carries not only the right to 
exclude from every form of employment but the larger 


right to determine the conditions under which any person 


Nor does it pause at ‘regulations.’ 
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under ¢ighteen may be permitted to engage in any occupa 
tion. It necessarily includes the power to say what hours 
such persons may work, at what employment, the wages to 
be paid and the standards of education or training which 
must be met before work may be undertaken. It includes, 
therefore, not a Federal control of the school house but the 
Congressional right to fix preliminary educational stand- 
ards, as the States now do. 
UNRESTRICTED GRANT OF POWER. 

“Nor is it ‘work’ alone that may thus be regulated. 
The authority of the regulatory body extends, by implica 
tion, to the control of leisure to such extent as is necessary 
to prevent the defeat by subterfuge of any policy which the 
Congress may adopt. The would therefore 


necessarily convey not merely direct but implied authority, 


amendment 


for every grant of political power carries the right to make 
it effective. The right to declare war implies the right to 
maintain armies and employ the draft, and to operate all 
the private business of the citizen in order to insure its 
successful conduct. The power to regulate commerce im- 
plies the authority to exelude things from it, to fix rates, 
to control the distribution of rolling stock and the legal 
liability of passengers, managers and employees of inter- 
state carriers. 

“So the proposed amendment would authorize the Con- 
gress to enact legislation and create such bureaus, commis- 
sions or boards, appoint such officials and employees, and 
levy such taxes as in its judgment are necessary to make its 
authority effective. 

“ ‘But,’ it was said by proponents, ‘why dwell upon the 
character of this power? It is but the same as that which 
all the States now possess over the same subject.’ But that 
is not true politically or legally. The limitations which 
apply to the exercise of the same power by the state either 
in the local or the national Constitution will not apply to 
the new federal authority. Moreover, the peculiar local con 
trol which the people of a state exercise over their own 
legislature will disappear. For the exclusive authority now 
exercised by each State there would be exchanged a two 
ninety-sixth control in the Senate and a small fraction 
among the 435 members of the House in accordance with 
the number of representatives possessed by the State. A 
distant and irresponsible majority, unfamiliar with local 
tradition and the circumstances of local life, would write the 
household rule for a family life which they do not share. 
Nor could such centralized authority be administered save 
through impersonal, irresponsible, and unreachable bureaus 
and bureaucrats. The political change effected must be 
self-evident. The loss of protective legal restrictions ought 
not to be less clear, for what is proposed is a plenary grant 
to the Congress of police power over the occupational life 
of all under eighteen without the restrictions which pres- 
ently surround its local exercise. 

“The police power of each State is employed subject to 
the limitations of its own Constitution and the prohibition 
of the Fourteenth Amendment of the national Constitution 
which forbids any State arbitrarily to deprive a person of 
his liberty or his property. The citizen of each State there- 
fore possesses a double guarantee against unreasonable leg- 
islation. But the proposed Constitutional amendment, if 
adopted, would be the last expression of popular will. If 
ratified, the courts must look to its language and legislative 
history to find any evidence of limitation upon the unre- 




















stricted grant which it contains. Every attempt to lessen 
the sweep of its authority was defeated in the Congress, 
while the term ‘prohibit’ including not merely the right to 
exclude from employment but to determine the conditions 
precedent to engagement in it, stands without limitation. 

“The power to prohibit women or minors from engaging 
in particular occupations has long been a recognized part 
of the police power of the States but no lawyer of respecta- 
bility will assert that the States possess the power to ex- 
clude every person under eighteen from all forms of em 
ployment or, for example, to prohibit under penalty their 
engagement in agriculture or clerical service. Nor is it a 
answer confidently to reply that Congress would never do 
such a thing. The response is speculative. The issue is the 
nature of the power conferred. No people can know how 
power may be employed. They have every right to believe 
from experience that under temptation or provocation it 
may be used to the utmost. We can not prophesy the use 
of power but a prudent community will determine with 
certainty the nature of the authority which they confer 
upon their agents. 

Riguts EsTaBLISHED BY THE CONSTITUTION. 

“The guarantees of the Constitution today apply as 
much to an infant as to an adult. They protect the prop- 
erty rights in his occupation of the person under eighteen 
as fully as the person over forty. If the prohibitory au- 
thority of Congress or the State is to be exercised there 
must be exhibited upon the face of the regulation a gen- 
uine and substantial relation between the subject of pro- 
hibition and the public interest. But if the pending amend- 
ment were adopted, Congress would possess a prohibitory 
authority relieved of that restriction. It would not be 
necessary to show any rational motive for its exercise upon 
those under eighteen. They would retain no occupational 
right which Congress would be bound to respect. The great 
guarantees of the Fifth Amendment have stood for nearly 
a century and a half as a bulwark against the arbitrary de- 
privation of the dearest rights of men. They would dis- 
appear as a restraint upon the Congress with the adoption 
of the pending proposal. 

“But apart from serious legal objections to the far 
reaching effect of the pending proposal it is apparent that 
the American people reject the suggestion that federa] au- 
thority is more competent to enforce domestic regulation 
than the community which builds its rule of conduct upon 
its intimate knowledge of local conditions and confidently 
relies upon local opinion for enforcement. It is true that 
the suggestion to an audience in a particular State that they 
ought to assist in bettering the conditions of child life in a 
distant community with which they are unfamiliar and the 
facts of whose life they must accept upon the faith of the 
speaker, found a sentimental response in the automatic 
heart valve and the educated tear duct. But it was generally 
observed that while some States were apparently ready to 
accept the suggestion they were better fitted to direct others 
they were never willing to approve the logic of the corollary 
that other States were best fitted to write the rule of their 
domestic life. ‘An American,’ said Mark Twain, ‘is one 
who believes he’s as good as anybody else. It does not, how- 
ever, follow that everyone else is as good as him.’ 

THE SecTIONAL ARGUMENT. 

“The argument for the amendment has been further ac- 
companied by a Pecksniffian suggestion that some States 
are inherently superior in virtue to distant commonwealths 
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which are made the easy subject of 1 cious ¢riticisn But 
if we agree with Burke that it is difficult to indict a natio1 
it must be equally difficult to indict the fathers and ers 
of a State. The migl ty dead ot eve American common 
wealth lie in the common graves of national sai r 
the liberties of others. It cannot be that they are to be 
lightly excited into distrust « é ! rf neigh 
bors or aces pt constitutior i} yluti as the meal 

of overcoming an alleged Jac I 


tions of our eoun 


So much for the history of t rreat issue , ‘ 
ment. He would be indeed light-minded and « 
would interpret it to mean that the people of the States aré 
indifferent to the protection ol their children agains I 
mercial exploitation. On the contrary it is evident 
after a careful examination of the facts they have coneluded 
that inexcusable charges were brought against their neig 
bors and an indefensible method proposed to meet a social) 
situation that was rapidly curing itself. I shall be th 
last to suggest that there are not opportunities for better 
ment for American child life. On the contrary I believe n 
greater obligation rests upon industrial leadership thar 
to lend its experience and abil directly to the control of 
such evils as it may find within the reac managemé 
or within the State of its residence, and aid in efficient 
relating our educational System to pract eal preparatior 


for life. We need constantly an improvement in the quan 
tity and quality of elementary edueati We need 
train, recognize, and adequately reward the qualified teach 
er and to make industry the helpful companion, the sympa 


thetic support and mentor that prepares the youn; 





the acquisition of training in 





the practical responsibilities of approaching 
need a new era of constructive education 
terms of the individual and an abandonment of the demoral 
izing tendency toward mere restrictive uniformity in school 
and factory. 

“The Uniform Laws Committee of the American Bar 
the rudiments of a 


y 
U 


Association is endeavoring to formulate 
local child labor regulation. It properly recognizes the 


difficulties in formulating anv rule to meet conditions as 


varied and diverse as the political, social, and economic 
circumstances of our enormous country. But it is endeavor 
ing with good sense and impartiality to lay a working 


suggestion before the legislators of the States which may 
be adapted to the particular circumstances of each com- 
munity. I recommend its proposals to the earnest study 
of industrial organizations. 


JUSTICE FOR THE S< 


“But I am especially impressed by the 
silence with which the cotton industry of the South has 


endured the body of malicions misrepresentation which 


has distorted its features before the people of the United 


I h 
1 informed American 


States for the past decade. No wel 


lifficulties met and overcome 


ean be blind to extraordinary diffi 


by southern business transforming an agricultural section 
into an industrial region. The devastation of war, the 
ensuing period of demoralizing 1 rovernment, the lack of 
trained industrial operatives, the absence of capita il] 
these were handicaps which might have fata ly discouraged 
a less determined people. Today the industrial South ho 1s 

ith any section of the eountry 17 


its own in comparison W1 


the quality of its products, the character of its manage- 
ment or in the living standards of its operatives. It may 
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You should 
endure no longer the campaign of slander of which you have 
been constant victims. Who knows better than you the over 
whelming difficulties which you have met and overcome to 
enlarge the opportunities of your people? Who know: 
better than you that the growth of the cotton industry has 
Who knows better than you that it 


challenge any section to produce its superior. 


made the new South? 
is the generosity of southern mill owners that have constant 


ly reinforced the meagre revenues of poorer counties and 


made the doorway of the factory the gateway to the school? 

“Tn 1907 it was Mr. Ellison A. Smyth, than whom none 
is more representative of your industry, who as the dele- 
National Manufacturers, 


members 


Association of was 
chosen by its Chairman of the 


Child Labor at Washington, which laid the foundation and 


gate of the 
Conference on 


stimulated the movement for adequate protective regula- 
tion by the analysis and dissemination of accurate infor 
The late D. A. 


executive committee which di- 


mation among the States. Tompkins of 


North Carolina 
rected that effort with Mr. Smyth and Mr. Gompers, the 


sat on the 


former Secretary of Labor, Mr. Wilson, and in conjune- 
tion with United States Commissioner of Labor stimulated 
the practical diseussion of the subject throughout the coun- 
try. 


ConstTRUCTIVE INFLUENCE OF AMERICAN INDUSTRY. 
“Because I know the part which you have taken as pri- 
vate employers in the constant improvement in standards 
which have constantly been in advance of those required by 
law, do I look forward with confidence to the fulfillment of 
your responsibilities as industrial managers. 
American industry has generally opposed the pending 
amendment not because it desires to be or is an employer 
of child labor but because it recognized in it a revolutionary 
innovation in laid the foundation for 


the further centralization of industrial control. It has laid 


government which 
its views before the American people, conscious of the recti- 
tude of its own motives and as determined to be an aggres 
sive factor in the cure of ascertained local evils through 
its local membership as it is an aggressive opponenc of 
radical and unnecessary innovation in government. 

“Industrial management in America led the contest for 
the transformation of the old employers liability system 
.nto one of limited insurance against the inherent hazards 
of industry. It has done more than any other factor to 
give practical direction to industrial training and vocational 
education. Its efforts to lessen work accidents caused the 
majority of the Federal Industrial Commission to declare 
that the National Association of Manufacturers with three 
other cooperating organizations ‘have done more than the 
federal and state governments combined for accident pre- 
vention.’ It is with these hostages to good intention that 
the American manufacturer resists the effort to destroy 
local self-government in the name of reform and pledges 
himself anew to the practical task of meeting in every field 
of social contact the responsibilities of industrial manage- 
ment.” 

Second Session. 

At the second session of the meeting, which was called 
to order at 3 o’clock on Friday afternoon, the first address 
was on “The Problem of Distribution as Properly Solved 
by Cooperation,” by W. M. Garrard, general manager of 
the Staple Cotton Cooperative Association, of Greenwood, 


Mississippi. Mr. Garrard indicated that his association was 


May, 1925. 
organized to fill an economic necessity; namely, the intelli- 
gent distribution of a highly specialized article. In the 
beginning they had hoped to function in a manner similar 
to a cotton merchant, he explained, but this was soon found 
to be impossible. The 2100 planters who compared the 
membership were scattered all over the Mississippi delta; 
they were doing business with more than 70 banks and the 
cotton was being concentrated in 21 different compresses. 
Also, in a great many instances, in order to secure adequate 
financing, crops were mortgaged to some bank or merchant 
or both. He then continued at length giving the details 
of the association management as it has been worked out 
down to date, this having been accomplished so efficiently 
that in its four years of operation it has paid to its mem- 
bers approximately sixty million dollars without trouble 
or the loss of a single dollar to the association. 

The concluding speaker at the afternoon session was 
John H. Kirby, president of the Southern Tariff Associa- 
tion, who spoke on “The South and the Tariff.” 

Third Session. 

The third session was held in the banquet hall ot The 
Roosevelt at 7 o’clock Friday night. President McLellan 
Hon. Edwin T. Meredith, 


former secretary of agriculture, who was scheduled as one 


as toastmaster, explained that 


of the speakers of the evening was unable to be present. He 
then presented President Morgan Butler, of the National 
Manufacturers, who extended the 


Association of Cotton 


felicitations of the northern association to their southern 
friends. 

The next speaker of the evening was John M. Parker, 
former governor of Louisiana. Speaking to the subject, “A 
Better Grade and Staple of Cotton May Be Grown in the 
South,” ’arker pointed out that if some genius 


could do for the cotton industry what has been accomplish- 


Governor 


ed by means of research in other lines of industry, it would 
mean a new era in cotton production. William Boyee 
Thompson, of Yonkers, New York, by means of intelligent 
only 


cross-breeding and selection—which are really the 


ways known for improving plants—disecovered a wheat 
which increased the yield of the West many bushels to the 
acre. The wonderful discoveries likewise accomplished by 


Burbank 
other valuable food crops also illustrate what ean be done 


and other scientists in potatoes, oats, rye and 


along this line. Applying these same methods on a bread 
basis would result in improvement of cultivation, elimina 
tion of insect pests, and raising cotton in staple and ten 
sile strength to meet the demands of the mills. To accom 
plish these results, an extremely small donation per spin 
dle from each of the mills, augmented by State organization 
and the assistance of the Federal government would quickly 
establish the cotton industry on a strictly scientifie basis 
—no longer the “hit-and-miss” proposition that it is now 
in most respects. The mills should want to see the farmers 
produce good crops and at a profit, and the farmers should 
reciprocate by desiring to see the mills with all of their 
machinery humming and working not only to pay zood 
wages but good dividends. 

The concluding speaker of the evening was Stuart W. 
Cramer, joint president of the National Council, who spoke 
on 
The Interdependence of Agriculture and Manufacture in 

Industry, 
saying in part: 
(Continued on page 735.) 
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Weaving Division Meets at Anderson, S. C. 


Marked by an unprecedented attendance of approxi 
mately 250 men, who discussed very vital points of weave 
room economy, the meeting held at Anderson, S. ¢ 


April 15th by the Weaving Division of the Southern 
tile Association, was unquestionably one of the 
sion meetings held in the South thus far 

Detail economies in weavine formed the ba 
of the discussion. L. L. Brown, supe! ntenae 
(S. C.) Manufacturing Company, as chairman of 
sion, made his debut as a discussion leader, and proved 
be a good one. 

The meeting was held 1 the community house ot 
Equinox Mill, the Anderson County Superintendents’ As 
sociation acting as hosts. A splendid feeling ot welcome 
and fellowship prevailed, and everyone was glad Anderson 
was selected as the meeting place. Anderson did not invite 


the meeting, this time, but this division had previously met 


l 


in that city and voluntarily selected it for the meeting last 
month; and as Frank J. Clark expressed it, “Anderson was 
prouder that the meeting came without invitation, because 
it showed that the men wanted to eome back to Anderson.” 

After the preliminaries, Chairman Brown directed the 
meeting immediately into the discussion Declaring that 
economies in the weave room would be considered, he stated 
that “we have all learned how to get production during the 
last few vears, and we can produce a whole lot of roods, 
but we must produce them economically. There are a whole 
lot of savings which can be made in the weave room, and 
we want to bring them out here today. Now this is your 
meeting; they have merely asked me to act as chairman and 
we want you all to take part in it. To start the discussion, 
we are going to have a short talk from W. H. Gibson, Jr., 
of Union, S. C., on the waste made in the weave room. This 
is based on the question as published, ‘What is a minimum 
amount of filling and warp waste in a weave room on 30s 
and 40s, with and without feelers” ” 

In taking up the subject, Mr. Gibson, who is superin 
tendent. of the Union-Buffalo Mills Company, declared that ae 
“a great many times we do the same things over and over rae 

. considerably 

“We also t 


] + 
each lem 


again, and do not know why we are doing them. We do 


e 


them because we have been in the habit of doing them; 
probably some boss weaver who used to work for us did a 
thing a certain way and we keep on doing it. 

“We have been trying to get away from these thoughts, 
and get some new ones from our neighbors and friends. We 


have worked out at our mill what we think is a very good 


svstem in regard to waste. With reference to warp waste, 
I will have to go back to the slasher room in order to show 
‘ter, for oft 


you where we accomplished what. we were af en 


times you must go bevond the point where the saving is 


actually seeured, in order to prepare fo1 
“When I was a loom fixer I didn’t think anvthing about 
eutting out a warp and making ten to fifteen vards of 
waste, but the time has come when somebody does care, so 
we went back to the slasher and put on a tay paper, we 
put on three strips. First, we stop the sla 
mark and put on two strips about six 
then we run it for about a vard and put on th 


Then when the slasher is doffed the varn is cut between the of yards 


pieces that are six inches apart. You will find a paper on  approximat 


L. L. Brown, who as 
Chairman of the 
Weaving Division ot 
the Southern Textile 
Association, conduct 
ed the discussion at 
the \nderson meet 
ing. Mr. Brown is 
superintendent of the 
Clifton (S. C.) Manu 


fac turing ( ompany 
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if you have five pounds of waste you would have half of the 
eut as waste. 

“With reference to filling waste, again we go back, this 
time to the spinning room, to prepare for the saving in the 
the doffers use the socket piece-up. 
A great many mills allow the doffers to piece up any old 


weave room, by having 
way, but now we have a system, and we find that it reduces 
waste, and thin places. But we didn’t start it without trou- 


ble. 


ers but 


In fact when we first put it in we lost all of the doff- 
think 
We now have got to the point where we set up a 


two, but we these things are well wort} 
doing. 
standard to work toward, and we reduce the figures to per 
centages so that we can follow them and compare them. 
Furthermore, when waste figures are reduced to percent- 
ages, comparisons made between different mills, regardless 
of the size of the plants, can be accurate. 

“We find that in the weave room, the filling waste of all 
kinds, including piecings, broken bobbins, bobbins on the 
floor (and I suppose we are the only ones who have bob- 
figures about .23 of on 


We find that a 
pretty hard standard for us to hold it down to and it may 


bins on the floor?), in percentage 


per cent. We think that is fairly good. 
be high when compared with some of you, but it is much 
lower than we have done in the past. That is without feel- 
ers. With feelers, this 


so that it is more than double where you have feelers, ac- 


is increased to .50 of one per cent, 


cording to our tests. Remember, this is not a figure from 


any number of mills, but is from one mill. I imagine some 
one else will be doing better; anyway, that is what we are 
doing; we have gone into many minute details—for instance, 
last week on a section of 104 looms, we found the finger 
waste from the battery ends (where the weaver pulls off 
the filling and winds it around the end of the battery), for 


55 hours, was 4% pound. I mention that only to show you 


the number of details we are going into to determine where 
P 
th 


1e waste is coming from. When we find the waste is ex- 
cessive from some cause, that is the place to work on. If 
you have all your waste baled up and weighed and know 
only what the entire mill is making you do not know where 
it comes from. I wish that more mills would do this, and 
I would like to have your comparative statements, as we 
would all get a great deal more good by having mills to 
compare with instead of having to work alone in the dark. 

“With regard to sloughed filling, that makes waste as 
well as seconds, and we found this: I had heard a great deal 
of discussion that if the filling sloughed off in the loom it 
To test 


as near perfect as pos 


was caused by having too much power on the loom. 
this we made some perfect filling 
sible—on the spinning frame and carried it down to the 
loom, and I had them put more power than necessary on the 
loom and we could not make the loom slough it off, but on 
the other looms, using only the necessary amount of power, 
we found we had sloughed filling. So we went back to the 
spinning room and fixed the traverse to run down fast and 
up slow in order to bind the filling on the bobbin, and to 
get the stroke as long as possible. 

“T think if you will do a great many of these things, 
and tabulate them, vou will be surprised at what you find. 
When to the eloth 
room and tabulated every defect, and we found that slough- 
ed filling, bad places, and thin 
per cent of our seconds, and then we knew what to work on. 
You must diagnose the case, as the doctor says, and then 


we first started checking up we went 


places, were probably 90 
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you will know what medicine to give. 

“We find that by going after it in that way we are able 
then to find the trouble, and if we do not know what to do 
to cure it when we find it, we call on Peter Quinn or some- 
body else to come over and help us out. And here is an- 
other point: no matter what question we want to know, 
there is always somebody who does know, and the machin- 
ery builders, the humidifier builders, the size men, and 
others, are always very ready to furnish any information 
they have, and I have always appreciated it very much 
These men going about from mill to mill pick up a great 
many things that are worth while. When we have a ques- 
tion we can’t solve we write the machinery people, or the 
textile papers, and find out the things we want to know. 


Our motto is, ‘If we don’t know, ask somebody.’ ” 


“Mr. Gibson, I would like to know what drive you had 
on that spinning frame where you had the sloughed fill 
asked D. W. League, overseer of weaving, F. W 
“Band drive,” 


ing,’ 
Poe Manufacturing Company, Greenville. 
was the reply. 

“Well, did I understand you to say that you discarded 
the sticks on the beams at the slasher, and work only the 
asked W. B. 
ing, American Spinning Company, Greenville. 
an affirmative answer, he asked, “Do you paste it down on 
loom “No,” said Mr. Gibson, “just to the 
“Well, what holds it?” “Well, by having the yarn 
started smoothly so that it hugs the beams it will not slip,” 


gummed tape?” Williams, overseer of weav- 


Receiving 
the beam ?”’ 
varn.” 


explained Mr. Gibson. 

“Suppose you had a beam barrel all burred up; wouldn’t 
that give you trouble?” asked Mr. Williams. 

“Yes,” said Mr. Gibson, “but we have to smooth them 
or,” 

“What percentage will run out within that one yard?” 

“Oh, about ninety per cent.” 

“What numbers?” 

“30s warp.” 

“T should like to ask,’’ said one member, “is there any 
difference in the sloughing off produced by a fast traverse 
speed and a slow traverse speed?” 

“We get much better results on a faster traverse,” re- 
plied Mr. Gibson. 

“Do you weave a heavy or a light pick goods?’ asked 
Mr. Williams. 

“Well, we have various picks,” 
have made from 42 x 40 to 80 x 80.” 

“On your 80 x 80, is the friction sufficient without a 
stick on the beam,” Mr. Williams asked. 

“Yes, it works about the same on all of the construe- 


was the reply. “We 


tions,’ was Mr. Gibson’s answer. 

“Mr. Gibson has covered the ground rather thoroughly, 
but he is not the only one who has gone into this, I am 
sure,” said Mr. Brown. “How about you, Mr. Williams?” 

“In the weave rooms and slashing departments, all mills 
do not have the same advantages,” responded Mr. Williams. 
“Some mills are crowded with machinery and have less floor 
space than others, and unfortunately I am handicapped in 
this manner. Consequently, I have to pile my beams up one 
on top of the other in the slasher room, waiting for the 
time for the weave room to run out; the weave room does 
not have a normal run-out all the time, and so we must 
make more waste than we would like to because we must 
bring the warps down to a straight surface. 
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“On We 


have weaves from 44 x 40 to 80 x 80, and in trying to get 


the slasher we use the stick on our beams. 


along without the stick I had considerable trouble to keep 


+ 


from slipping. I use a stick long enough to go from 
one beam to the other, but we use the tape paper just the 
same. I have two tapes six inches apart and cut between 
the tapes, and leave it on each end, and with a good smooth 


beam we get out with a reasonable amount of waste. Our 


waste at the American Spinning Company, warp and fill 
ing, is around one-half of one per cent for slashing, weav 
ing and warping. I do not know whether that is very mucl 


too high. I would like to hear some discussion ¢ 
“That’s warp and filling?” queried J. A. ( 
vice-president, Inman (S. C.) Mills. 
"Ves? Mr. Williams, “but 


clude bobbins on the floor, (ves, we 


answered 
have 
we take them and weave them up in one loom. 
better to put them into second quality cloth 
and we use our oily bobbins in that way.” 
“Does the half of one per cent include sweeps?’ 
Mr. Brown. 
“No, Sj au 


then I give to the spinning 


replied Mr. Williams, “only thread waste, and 
room all the waste they make.” 
“Do you use feelers?” asked A. R. Gossett, overseer of 
weaving, Sibley Manufacturing Company, Augusta, Ga. 
“Ves,” said Mr. Williams, “but I 


out of 1104 equipped with them; I use 


have only 64 looms 
the Stimpson 19 
sliding type. My numbers are 30s warp and 37s to 41s 
filling.” 

“How much do you average per section beam on the 
slasher?” asked H. O. 
(Ga.) Mills. 


“The waste on the section beam on the s 


Hartwell 
Williams. 


, 1 
give back 


Rogers, superintendent, 
said Mr. 
asher I 
to the spinner, it is his waste. The weavers can’t take every 
He added that all filling tangled in the 


“That will vary some,” 


thing.” spinning 


room is credited to the spinning department. 
ow much’ iat average per loom?” questioned J. B. 
ee h’ll t) ge per | ” quest J. J 
C.) Mills. 


Mr. Williams being unable to give this information, the 


Mitchell, overseer of weaving, Belton (S. 


chairman pointed out that “if you will get the percentage 
basis in your mind you can translate the figures and com- 
pare them with other reports, for there is such a wide dif 
ference in the size of mills, and in the construction of the 


goods, that the only accurate way is to figure it on a pe 


centage basis.” 
ow do you figure out that one-half of one per cent?’ 


o 


I 
asked J. D. Becaham, superintendent, Chiquola Mfg. Com- 


pany, Honea Path, 8. C. “Do you figure that from the 
total number of pounds of warp and filling yarns delivered 
to the weave room?” 

“No,” was Mr. Williams’ answer, “it is figured from the 
total number of pounds produced weekly.” 

“But if you figure your finished cloth you have added 
the size,’ reminded Mr. Beacham. 

“Our starch goes into the raw product and goes out in 
the finished product,” replied Mr. Williams. “The mill 
would count that as production.” 

“Do you clean the quills in the weave room or spinning 
room?” asked J. L. Bobo, overseer of weaving, Anderson 
(S. C.) Cotton Mills. 

“Some of them in the weave room,” said Mr. Williams. 

“Do you figure that you clean as much waste off of the 


quills in the weave room as in the spinning room?” 


“More in the answered Mr. Willi 


“Do you separate the percentage ol 


weave room,” 


asked the chairman. 
replied Mr 


filling?” 
“No, sir, we do not,”’ 
The chairman next called 

to be excused because he had no 

rive us a general outline then,” su 
“Well,” responded Mr. League, 

the slasher room, to cut down 

when we get into Ul 

ble taking care of 

a people who ha 

about the price ot 


trving to teach t! 


them 

waste 

to keep the 
We do 
happen to read 


We 


things. 
of mout} 


stantly 


floor we ask 


man who he 


Jericho to. 


walk down an 
and yet 
We mu 


them, but to 


tloor, 


juick ? 


things; if a 


will do it lot 


must be Gol 


looking at me, : when 


you encourage and 
why it will cut wages, why it 1 ke bad running 
work for us, a 

everybody has to | 


loom fixer, but the 


to warp wa 


notice when you have 
have them around 


The result 


warp? 


tion man ties it 


nomical to 


to keep off of them. You know when t 


ing off the looms wi 


that are uncover 


for a show 


In asking 


srown announe approximately er cent of the 


mills represented at the meeting were using t slasher tape 


on the warps. “When comes to feelers,” he said, “that 
, : 


seems to be an individual problem ft man must 


every 


work out and start at back i whether 


it is necessary to use a bunch builder or not, this will doubt 
spinning dis 


“What is 


ooms, expressed 


less be discussed at the next cussion meeting 


The next question discussed was, a reasonable 


supply bill for a section of 100 automatic 


in dollars and cents, that is, what does cost to operate 


9? 


100 automatic looms? 
“Our supply bill, not including belting and crankshafts, 
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on a section of 68 to 72 looms, is around $22.00 a calendar 


month, on plain goods, 55-hour week, and including shut- 


tles,” 
(s. ©.) 


responded B. R. Burnham, superintendent, Whitney 


Manufacturing Company. 
“Light or heavy pick goods?” asked Mr. Williams. 


“During the time that these figures cover, we have run 


from 34 to 56 pick woods, a little heavier than print «loth 


responded Mr. Burnham. 


numbers, 


weaving, Abbeville (S. C.) 


B. Hamby, overseer ot 


lills, said that “we run around $20.00 a month pet 


80 looms, which are 36-inch E model, 18 to 20 


We also ave some 4() ll ] K 


vears old. which run as low 


as $12.00 per mo ev are about a vear old. That in 


ail suppiles except cran 
OW keep a complete record,” said Mr. Mitchell, “and I 


shafts and belting.” 


} 


don’t know whether I am quite as cheap as the others. We 


have 40-inch looms that have run for 25 years and our sup 
ply cost per loom per year including everything is $5.79. 
That 
pies nid 
C. L. Williams, of the 


for a statement, but declared that due to the varying con- 


includes even the transportation charges on the sup 


Draper Corporation, was asked 


ditions of loom speeds, eonsiructions, eié., he preterred not 
to quote any figures. 
Mr. 


not include reeds and harnesses, “as we change so much that 


Burnham brought out that the figures given did 


we never do wear them out. We have to figure reeds and 
harnesses as replacements rather than supplies.” 


‘ 


“On looms with feelers,” reported Mr. Chapman, “our 
cost is seven cents per loom per week, which is about $3.50 


The 


looms were put in in 1922, he stated, and have run night 


per vear. This is figured on a 55-hour week basis.” 
and day ever since. 

“The age of the loom has a good deal to do with the 
amount of supplies used,” commented Mr. Brown, “also the 
condition of prosperity enjoyed by the mill in the previous 
year.” 

Mr. Rogers, of Hartwell, reported that “for the last 
three years, our average has been $36.00 per 100 looms, in 
eluding everything except reeds and harnesses. The looms 
were put in between 1911 and 1918, making 44 x 40 print 
cloth numbers.” 


In response to a question from the chairman, it was 
shown that 20 per cent of the men present actually keep a 
record on how much the loom supplies being used are cost 
ing them. 

The next feature of the meeting was a short talk by E. 
A. Franks, superintendent of the Drayton Mills, Spartan 
burg, S. C., on the care of Teather belting in the weave 


room. Before entering into the subject, Mr. Franks in 


quired how many present were using the two-inch single 
belt and it developed that a large percentage were doing 
this, from 36- to 60-ineh looms being represented. 

“With reference to the proper care of belting, and the 
life of Mr. Franks, 


have kept up with it or 


it.” said a | do not know whet ier vou 


not, or what eare vou give lf, but 


under certain conditions belts will last longer than under 


other conditions. My idea about a belt—whether it is a 


double belt or a single belt; some people are running a light 
double belt and I really believe on 40-inch looms and up 
they will get better results from the light double belt—is 
that in the weave room, because we have more humidity 


there, a belt needs more attention than anywhere else. 
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should be cleaned 


belt in the room 


“T think a 
once a week, and a preservative put on it at least once a 
and I mean on the back side of the belt. I do not 


believe a belt will give as good service by being dressed on 


weave 
month 


the face as on the back, and I think the preservative should 
be some dressing 
‘Tl 


face of the belt,’ but this is just backwards. Belts should 


that will penetrate the belt. A lot of 


people say, make up some stuff and put it on the 


be dressed from the back 


“Tf a belt is cleaned once a week, and dressing—a littl 


too much—is applied once a month, the belt wi 


} + 
pit, not 


whole lot of peo 


be kept in a good pliable condition. <A 
ple put belts on and never clean either the back or the face. 
We have the back 


inge—we use oil; we 


cleaned once a week and put the dress 
do not use any other preparation—o1 
the back, but we clean them once a week. I think the rea 


should 


humidity and the lint and fly will catch on the belt and if 


son you clean them is because vou have lots of 


you look down an alley you will see the lint on the belt and 
that will catch the humidity, and after three or four months 
the belt will be as hard as it can be, but if it is cleaned and 
dressed it will stay pliable. 


“Of course the double belt should be treated in the same 


way. 

“As to loom strapping, take harness strapping, for in 
stance; vou can ask some of your loom fixers if they keep 
them cleaned and greased and they will tell you they do 
not. I don’t mean to saturate them but if you will put a 
little oil on it will build a resistance against the humidity 
and the material will last as long again, but if you put a 
strap on and never do anything to it, your strapping bill 
will be much higher than necessary. If the strappings are 
greased they will stay in a pliable condition and run better 
and longer and will not break as bad and make seconds. 
That not only applies to the plain loom, but also to the 
will have a right 


dobby loom. If you do not do it 


you 
smart of trouble. 

“Tt’s the same way on down the line. Take check straps. 
I do not know of anybody who greases check straps, but 
there are things you can do to help them, too. Lots of peo 
ple do not see that the new picker sticks are rounded off 
properly, and the first thing they know the check straps are 
Some people put 


Lots 


cut in two. Same way with heel straps. 
the heel strap in and expect it to do all the checking. 
of fixers put all the check on the heel strap, and it will not 
last half as long. I believe the heel strap is to hold the 
picker in place, and that the check strap should take care of 
rebound. Another thimg is having the 
When they do this the check strap will 


It will break 


the checking and 
heel strap too tight. 
last just half as long as it would otherwise. 
it off at the back because it hits it twice as hard as it 
should hit it. 

“Getting back to loom belt. You can put a belt on one 
loom and it will last about half as long as it would on an 
other loom. This is because in all probability the belt is 


not running in line. Did you ever see a condition where the 


belt would not run on the pulley right and someone had put 
a wire on it to hold it in the right place, because the loom 
because the loom is not 
with the shaft it 


will make a tight side and a slack side and if you put some 


is not in line with the shaft, or 


level? If the loom is not level or lined 


thing up there that will cut the belt in two. 


“Some salesmen tell me they have a belt dressing that 
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will not let the belts wear out. I don’t wan 
want the belts to wear out some time. I do not believ 
should use too much dressing on the belt. 
“Then again, a loom fixer will usually put 
tight as he can get it, I do not think that is 
ittle. A salesman th 
14% 


wouldn’t slip, 


a belt should slip a 


that 


] 
telling me he had a be 
don’t want it,’ and he said, ‘Why? You’re thi 
heard sav that,’ and I told him that I thought 
bill would be higher; that whe 
that belt to slip a little. Once I ran a 
to a man who used fifteen crankshafts a mont] 
ed to know why his looms broke so man 
did, and I told him, ‘It’s because 
tight. 

“What 
son. 


“The best th 


999 


plied Mr. Franks. “Of course some 
some use something else, but I really 
will beat a good belt buckle. In the 


different proposition, we use lacing 


ferent kinds, but on the 2-inch loon 


buckle.” 

“Do you put the dress 
tion?” asked Mr. Hamby. 

“Ves,” answered Mr. 

“Well, don’t you find 

“No, because we do not 
sponge or a piece of was 
belt run around.” 

J. G. MeNeill, overseer 
Mills, asked if Mr. Franks had any 
belts jerking after the application of the dressi1 

“No,” said Mr. Franks, “that is 
on the back of the belt. If you put it on 
become gummy and sticky.” 

“Well, I had an experience with dressing belts on the 
back side once,” responded Mr. MeNeill. “We were using 
a light neats-foot oil, and just an hour or two after I put 
it on I could see my belts jerking. I clean my belts once 
a week now, but I do not use any oil on the belts.” 

“T’ll bet if you will have that oil analyzed you will find 
rosin in it,” commented Mr. Franks. 

“Do you use card clothing or a brush for cleanin 
was asked. 

“Card clothing on the back, very lightly,” answered Mr. 
Franks. 

Four men present now dress their belts, the chairman 
announced after a show of hands, adding that “either these 
four men are away ahead of the rest, or are away behind. 
Who is getting the most life out of the belts, and who is 
buying the most crankshafts? It would seem to stand to 
reason that a belt that is dressed will last longer than one 
that is not.” 

“We bought only six crankshafts for our entire mill of 
approximately 1,000 looms during last year,’ replied Mr. 
Franks. 

“What is a reasonable life of a good water-proof belt?” 
asked Mr. Williams. 

“T don’t know,” said Mr. Franks, “but I believe a good 
water-proof belt, taken care of, should run from eight to 


ten years.” 


cannot 

difference 
I know of 
side ot 
of the single belt.” 

“What is 
which IS more econo 
“Or course that depends o 
loom, but for general purpose 
to 36-inch and 40-ineh | 

Mr. Gibson, when 
from the oak to the eh 
wer the question. 


“The last records we had on oa 


eleven months,” responded Mr. Ch: 


several years ago. We changed 


and believe they are cheap at 


“T am using Bondaron,” said 


k tanned straps was about 


ipman, “but that has been 


} 


he chrome tanned strap, 
price 


Mr. Williams, “but I de 


not have any records. I have some of t straps that 


have been running for two or three years em to recall 


that the life of the oak tanned s 


| 


trap was around a year. 
| 


We have always been particular about rounding out picker 


sticks.” 


Mr. Mitchell reported that the 


average life 


tanned strap he is using is 24 months. 
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“Our life on an oak tanned strap will run from eight 
months to a year,” said Mr. Burnham. 
“We from the oak 


strap,” observed the chairman, “because the other is more 


seem to be getting away tanned 


economical. Is it because the former doesn’t check as well 
or last as long?” 

“T believe it is due to its short life,” said Mr. Gibson. 

“T think I have used every check strap on the market,” 
said W. L. Phillips, superintendent, Social Circle (Ga.) 
Cotton Mills. “We have broad loom, 90 inch, and it is very 
hard to find a satisfactory one. I have tried out the Bon- 
daron and chrome tanned, and I do not find anything that 
will equal a 28-ounce oak tanned strap. Our average life 
is eighteen months.” 

“That seems to be an exceptional ease,” said the chair- 
man, “What seems to be the trouble?” 

“T tried the Bondaron, and couldn’t get three months 
out of it. After a few months they become so limber that 
they will not check,” said Mr. Phillips. 

Passing onto the next question, “Which is the more eco- 
nomical, a 14-cent picker or an 11-cent picker?” the chair- 
man explained that this was asked in rather a whimsical 
mood, the portent being to determine if there were economy 
in the long run in buying the higher-priced article; also 
whether a mill might sometimes pay a higher price without 
getting a different article. In other words, something like 
the restaurant which advertised a 40-cent steak and a 50- 
cent steak, the only difference being that with the 50-cent 
steak a sharper knife was furnished, so the meat scemed 
more tender. 

Mr. Hamby, of Abbeville, stated that “we use the best 
We figure that the difference in them 
is the way in which they are pressed; in other words, a 
hard picker is better than a soft one.” 

Another man reported, “we use the best picker we can 
buy, and we find the difference in the length of life offsets 
the difference in price.” 

“Outside of the life of the picker, is there any differ- 
“No, sir,” was the reply. 
“What is the average life of a picker?” was the next 


picker we can get. 


ence?” asked the chairman, 


question. 

Mr. Gibson stated it is about six months. 

“Have you ever tried the raw-hide picker?” was next 
asked. 

One man exclusively, as he finds it 
gives about twice the life of “We 
have tried them out,” added Mr. Gibson, “but our objection 


stated he uses 


the ordinary material. 


was that while the picker lasts longer, they are so hard to 


get set and keep set that they wear out the shuttles, and 


we found a greater loss in shuttles than the saving in 


pickers amount to.” Mr. Shippey reported a similar ex 
perience. 


Mr. Hammond, of Balfour, N. ¢ 
he could do about pickers on looms running 180 picks per 


‘., wanted to know what 


minute. Mr. Gibson answered that he recognized he was 
up against a problem, but suggested that he put a little 
more binder on the shuttle and tighten up on the spring 
which holds the dagger. 

The next question to come up was, “What is the average 
life of twine harness?” which also brought in a discussion 
of twine harness against steel heddles. “Why is it that 
the twine harness we get now-a-days doesn’t last as long 
as it did in the good old days?” asked the chairman. 
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It seemed to be the consensus of opinion at the meeting 
that the average life of twine harness has been shortened, 
but cause for this was not attributed directly to the 
harness manufacturer. Mr. Gibson said he believed the 
main reasons were that today more size is applied to the 
yarn, and more humidity used in the weave room. He 
pointed out that mills constantly are striving for more 
humidity in weaving, and he had seen only one mill which 
had enough humidity, and that was the Pacolet Mfg. Com- 
pany, when the river rose and inundated the weave room. 
The result of the increased amount of humidity has been 
to wear out the harness quicker, and the increased amount 


the 


of dressing on the yarn produces more friction, he pointed 
out. 

Mr. Madison believed that the methods used for clean- 
ing the harness also tend to wear them out prematurely; 
also that tightening up too much on them will produce the 
same effect. 

J. S. West asked, “Which runs best on 112 and 120 
sley, a cotton twine harness or steel heddle?”’ This goods 
is broadcloth poplins, he explained. 

“T make that on steel harness,” replied Mr. Franks. 

“Why ?” 

“Because I never made any on twine harness,” he re- 
sponded. He added that to use twine harness would make 
it necessary to have an extra width. Mr. West said that he 
is using both, but likes the twine harness better, as there is 
not the same tendency to saw the threads out. 


Getting back to the life of twine harness, Mr. Burnham 
reported that while he did not have the figures, “We have 
some that have been running three years, although we 
change them very often, as I have stated. I think there is 
a lot in the setting of the harness. I do not know how 
many present have got hold of a copy of the booklet re- 
cently issued by the Garland Manufacturing Company, Sa- 
co, Maine, on “The Care of Cotton Twine Loom Harness,” 
but there is some very valuable information in it.” 

“There is no doubt but that the book does contain a lot 
of valuable information about taking care of harness,’’ said 
Mr. Brown. 

R. F. Bagwell, superintendent, The D. E. Converse Com- 
pany, Glendale, S. C., stated that, “our experience has 
been, with 1,200 40-inch looms, that a 36/12 ply harness 
lasts from 24 to 30 months. We have about 100 sets that 
have run for three years. 

“T think one reason harness doesn’t last as long is that 


many mills run awfully tight straps and the strain is on the 


twine eye, and it has a tendency to pull them down and 
break them. 

“T put on about 10 per cent size,” he added. 

Mr. Williams said that his explanation for the shorter 
life of harness is that the mill man does not allow the har- 
ness manufacturer time to get a proper finish on the harness. 
“We often want a harness in two weeks, and the harness 
man gets it out for us, but it is not properly dried. I think 
it a good idea to have the harness made up ahead if pos- 
sible, but usually when an order comes in they ask me if I 
can make it and I tell them I can with a certain harness, and 
we order it quickly and want it right away, and the result 
is when it gets to us it is not in good condition, it has not 
had time to dry properly. Also I am of the opinion that 
the harness makers do not put as good twine into the har- 
ness as they used to. I think possibly they have switched 
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mto short staple twine.” Another thing, Mr. 
.dded, is if the harnesses are not cleaned as often as neces- 
ary the lint will stick to them and absorb the moisture, 
hich will penetrate and soften the harness. 

“There is no doubt that harness made hastily is not fin- 
shed properly,” said the chairman, “but who is responsible 
or it, the harness people or the mill buying the harness?” 

“Usually it is up to the overseer of weaving,” said Mr. 
Williams. 

“But, Mr. Williams, if you had a rush order for a cer- 
tain piece of goods, would you leave out or skip one or 
wo of your processes and ship the goods out under your 
prand?” asked the chairman. “Then is it economical to 
yuy harness just for one order and get it so quickly that 
t is imperfect?” 

“That depends on the size of the order,” said Mr. Wil- 
iams. “I know one mill that ordered harness out and ran 
it for six months and then never used it any more.” 

“There are two kinds of harness——steel heddles and 
twine harness,” observed the chairman, “and I am wonder: 
ing if the twine harness manufacturers are hurting them- 
selves in turning out harness too quickly. They must solve 
that problem themselves, but we throw that out as a thought. 
If they think they ean turn harness out quickly and keep 
the trade that is up to them, but there seems to be no doubt 
that harness isn’t lasting as long as it should.” 

“T would like to ask Mr. Williams why he changes har- 
ness for different orders,” requested Mr. Gossett, of the 
Sibley Manufacturing Company. “We have two standard 
makes of harness and we make goods from 20 to 100 sley on 
these two standard cotton twine harnesses. We just drop 
the eyes. If we have a rush order we do not send an order 
for harness. We use the same harness. We find we can make 
all the changes necessary on the cotton harness. We give 
the harness makers orders far enough ahead so that they can 
have a stock of harness on hand for us. It seems to me 
that Mr. Williams can do the same and then have no fault 
with the harness makers. 

“On 7s yarn the life of a harness is about six months 
On 14s ] 
I find in the last two years 
is about six months. They 
In answer to Mr. Gossett, Mr. Williams 


that have run three years, but 


the life of the harness on 744s 


now. have some 


saw out at the eyes.” 
said he draws 


” 


in his warps by machine. “I draw on the machine too, 
answered Mr. Gossett, “but I can skip the eyes and make 
the machine do the work.” 


“We 


as long,’ 


lasting 


haven’t any trouble with the harness not 
? reported Mr. Bobo, “and we think the harness we 
are now getting lasts longer. We draw in on the machine 
and we do not have any trouble in skipping eyes on the 
nachine. 

“Does it 

“T don’t 
said Mr. Gossett. 
in one place it makes an open place in the cloth, but on the 
higher pick goods there is not the slightest trouble.” 

This concluded the morning session, and at 12:30 o’clock 


19” 


asked Mr. Franks. 
see any difference except on low pick goods, 


“On these goods if you skip too many 


weave as wel 


the usual “Dutch” luncheon was served, with some special 
entertainment being furnished under the auspices of the 
Anderson mills. Robert E. Ligon toastmaster, 
and ealled upon Marshall Dilling, T. B. Wallace, Frank J. 
Robert W. Philip, and B. F. Watkins for 


acted as 


Clark, short 


talks. 
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Session. 


The Afternoon 


beginning of the afternoon sessior 


At the 


Dilling announced that the annual mee 


tion will be held at Kenilworth Inn, A e, N. C., on 
Friday and Saturday, June 19th and 20th. He urged a com- 
plete attendance of the members 

The opening feature of the afternoor n was an 
address by Herman Seydel, of the Seydel Che Com- 
pany, Jersey City, N. J., on “Chemistr t the Size Ket- 
tle.” 

After Mr. Seydel’s address, the urman brought up 
the question of spraying oil on cotton at the hopper. Rob- 
ert W. Philip was called upon to explain this, but merely 


outlined the general principle. to have 


It was 


this discussed more thoroughly at the Asheville meeting 


A thorough discussion of this subject can be found in 


the April issue of CorTon, in the report the Textile Op- 
erating Executives of Georgia meeting, where the discus- 





sion of it aroused such a widespread interest. 
The Arnold slasher nvented by William 
W. Arnold, Jr., of Manchester, 


briefly by Mr. Gibson, who 


7 
tension device, 


Ga., was next diseussed 


had just install of them, 


but who was unable to give any detailed information con- 
cerning it. 
Mr. Shippey 


W. J. Britton, superintendent of the Spartan Mills, Spar- 


recently invented by 


brought up a devic 


7 


2 slasher to record 


also the 


f 


tanburg, S..C., to place on the front of the 


e 


amount ol 


and show the tension on the warp, 


amount of size. 
The last question brought up was, 


n the 


“What is the best 


warp al 


percentage of moisture to leave the slasher 


—not size, but moisture?” 


said W. C. 
Manufactur- 


“As much as you can get without mildew,” 
Cobb, superintendent, Ware Shoals (S. C.) 
Mr. Gibson said he had found that when he 


ing Company. 
had trouble with mil- 


got above eight per cent moisture he 


dew. 

“T think the formation of mildew is due to the ecomposi- 
tion of the size,” said Mr. Seydel. “We had some mildew 
tests made that showed sized yarn to stand for 30 days at 
100 per cent humidity without mildewing. I agree with 
Mr. Cobb, that the more water you hav the warp the 
better, and I should say ten or twelve per cent might not 
be excessive under certain conditions, but certainly nine or 
ten per cent.” 

This concluded the meeting, which adjourned, following 


ks to the Anderson Countv Superint 


a vote of thank 


Association and the ladies of the Equinox v ig 


entertainment and luncheon. 


A book on “Silent Chain Drives fextile Indus- 
try,” just published by the Link-Belt Company, 910 South 
Michigan Avenue, Chicago, IIl., cor s largely operating 
cost statements, voluntarily submitted by textile mill super- 
intendents, which are arranged to present the advantages 
of this drive in the texile mill, it is announced. Photo 
graphs of installations to the various types of textile ma- 
chines are also show Among the installations illustrated 

» 592 horsepower, 


is one of twenty drives, aggregating 2,592 
are still in satisfac- 


which were installed in 1902 and which 


} 


Copies of this book will be sent 


tory operation. upon ap- 


plication, it is stated 
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Recreation An Asset to Industry 


WEAVER 


me? 
IMe ; 


days o 
mad 


pioneer period when country 


almost cont ous hard work a matter of course, this 


would have been considered a s inquiry. Today it Is 


facts from current in- 


very lmportant question. A few 
al life may heip tos ipply answer. 
Last the MeCall Publishing 


The eit 


summe? Company moved 


plant to Javtor Ohio. zens 


company’s offi 
this question : 
“Mr. Warner, 


l’s selected Dayton 


vould you mind stating just why 


moving plant ?” 


Mr. Warner replied: a | 


livavieness ol! 


can only answer that it was 


th decided the issue. Keep 


vour @lly hat 


1 your future is assured. 


good place to ve in an 


Dollars alone are not enough now. Employees 


*yy0¢ l « ] 
Irultiul and eneeri 


happens that 


19 outdoor 


V are: 


communit houses, 32 tennis courts, 36 


play vrounds, 3 


quoit courts, 16 ball fields, 3 pienie grounds, 2 dancing 


places, 1 bathing beach, 1 municipal golf course, 1 sum- 
recreation center, 1 swimming pool, 
the Davi 


faecuities, 


1 indoor 
Now 
organized themselves to use 
had 
There 
teams and 528 players; 24 football teams of 336 players: 
4 soccer 


teams and 1720 players; one quoit league of 20 teams and 


mer camp, 
on people have 


In 1924, they 


132 teams and 1,584 players. 


1 skating rink consider how 
Lnese 
20 baseball leagues of 


were seven leagues of playground ball having 44 


teams of 50 players; 30 basketball leagues, 172 


80 players. During the summer playground season of ten 
weeks, the average daily attendance was 6,666 persons. A 
staff of six men and women employed the year round are 
responsible for giving leadership to the recreation program. 
In addition, there are 30 part time workers. 

Quite a different 
factory location was recently told by William Butterworth. 


story of another city interested in 
president of Deere and Company, in The Nation’s Busi- 
ness. This city 


would establish a factory within its borders. 


had expected that a big manufacturer 
To the pro- 
found chagrin and disappointment of the city’s leading 
A eommittee 


“Why 


The answer was that 


men, another community won the factory. 

called upon the manufacturer’s representative. was 
another city chosen?” they inquired. 
their city offered less to its citizenship, both young and 
old, in the way of publie recreation than any of the other 
towns under consideration. There were no public parks, 
no municipal bathing facilities, no organized summer or 
winter recreational activities for the people. Only com- 
mercialized amusements such as dance halls, pool rooms, 
moving pictures, were available and it was felt that such 
conditions would make for discontent and earry too great 


an element of risk in proeuring and holding labor. 


e 


.was 


PANGBURN. 


LWo @itles, and the tale m: 


here, in briet, is a tale ot 


be duplicated in every section of the United States. 
truth of the matter is that the { eing employer, whet 
his mill is in a village or in a city, is Increasingly alive 


the community livable through 


the necessity of making \ 
leisure time recreational opportunities for his employees 
and also their families. Communities, large and small, are 
increasingly alive to the eraving for recreation among 
army of employed workers in their midst. 

The working man and woman of today want th 


Why not? 


shorter, there is more leisure for relaxation and play. The 


they can afford. Their pay is good, hours 


community and the employer, and to a less extent empl 
ees, feel a responsibility for organizing spare time for b 


physical and mental recreation. It is a part of the spi 


of the day. 


The interesting thing about it is that it points 


much toward an increase of recreation within the fae 


as it does to public or community recreation. That is wl 


+) 


the number of cities reporting public recreation grew f 


342 in 1913 to 680 in 1923 and was in exeess of 700 


1924. 
Recreation a Good Investment. 

Viewed from either sentimental or business angles, play 
grounds, athletics, music, dramaties and classes in hand 
work, manual training, and the hke, have proved that th 
are a good investment for the mill and the town. 

Mr. Butterworth 


publie recreation that he is an active member of the board 


believes so thoroughly in orga 


of directors of the Playground and Recreation Association 
In his article, previously quoted, he tells of 
Moline, Illinois 


community recreation activities 


of America. 
the value of recreation in his own city, 
“From our experience it 
in Moline,” he says, “I can say that no money ean be spent 
to better advantage in promoting healthier citizenship and 
making for increased efficiency than by supporting such 
The project is now in operation (March, 1924) and 


Our budget for the last 


work. 
has proved a great success. vear 
was $8,500, of which a little less than one-third came 
the city treasury and the balance of more than two-thirds 
Sports, 


trom 


provided by local manufacturers. games, 
dramatics, boys’ and girls’ elubs, summer playgrounds, and 
similar activities are being carried out under trained lead- 
ers. The undertaking has proved, even in the comparative- 
ly brief period of its existence, a distinct social and econon 
ic asset.” 

The success of the program has so commended itself to 
public opinion in Moline that, taking advantage of an 
amendment to the state recreation law, Moline is now pre- 
paring to vote on placing the whole recreation system on & 
publie basis, as nine other cities in Illinois alone have done 
during the last year. This does not mean that the manu- 
facturers will lose interest or cease to have a part in the 
administration of the program. 

Incidentally, seventeen states now have home rule bills, 
authorizing their cities, villages, counties and townships to 


operate systems of public recreation and playgrounds. They 
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are: Georgia, North Carolina, Indiana, Kentucky, Virginia, 
Connecticut, Illinois, Iowa, Massachusetts, Michigan, New 
Hampshire, New Jersey, New York, Ohio, Pennsylvania, 
Rhode Island and Utah. 


Virginia, North Carolina and Georgia, have referendum 


Seven of these states, including 


features in these laws. 
Recreation and Good Will. 
Before outlining the recreation programs in several 
towns whose manufacturing interests are predominately 
-otton, let me quote from a statement of L. C. Gardner, of 
the Carnegie Steel Company at Munhall, Pa. 
“Good will is not a sentiment that trickles down from 
above. It comes into existence at the bottom of the social 


structure. The place to cultivate good will is where it 
grows naturally—in the community, in the neighborhood, 
where people meet as folks. For. this reason, industrial 
plants should include their communities in planning recre- 
ition activities. 

“Some perhaps hold the view that community reereation 
s properly the work of municipalities and that it 
oncern to industrial firms. This, I 
ew. Not that I believe that industry should be the only 


But 


believe, is a 


I do be 


their con 


agency in promoting community recreation. 


eve that that 


industrial firms should see to it 


munities are well supplied with recreation facilities and 


upervision. Of course, conditions are different in every 


local conditions should be carefully con 


; 7 
Vv, ana 


ven community is fortunate enough to have its 


recreational needs already eared for, then industrial man 


igers need only to lend the work their encouragement. It 


the work in your community is inadequate or is poorly 


managed, then do your part in helping to improve matters. 
some agency to 


If nothing is being done, then either 


work or do it yourself. After all, the main thing is that 


put 


the recreational needs of your community be met and that 
you be identified with the work, for this matter of commu 


industrial 


nity recreation is of great imporance to an 
plant.” 

Mr. Gardner gives five “whys” of community recreation 
is follows: 

1. “The best 


the immediate community of a plant. 


and most logieal supply of labor is in 
Every resident, man, 
woman, boy or girl, is a potential employee. 

2. “A strong recreation program, carried on by the 
industry itself, or having its support and backing, helps to 
make a good will. 

3. “A well conducted recreation program goes a long 
way toward developing strong bodies and alert minds. 

4. “Recreation teaches the value of organization and 
cooperation without loss of initiative and individuality. It 
trains leaders to work with the company and does so in non- 
controversial subjects. 

5. “Recreation is a powerful force in preaching the 
gospel of clean living.” 

Community Recreation in Cotton Towns. 

Orangeburg, S. C., maintains an excellent playground 
program financed partly by municipal and partly by pri- 
vate funds. The administrative body in charge of the work 
is known as Community Service, and is made up of the 
leading citizens of Orangeburg. The annual budget is $5,- 
000, the city appropriating $2,500 and the rest being raised 
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by a community drive. 
The 


athletics and games 


program includes 
(and 
ground activities). 


on the playground | 
used as an open pavilion 
improving a twenty acer 


playground. This contains a jarg 


Recreation facilities for the 


CoiO! 


ing secured by a committee of 
To meet the ver important 


ship, a year round exe 


a practical recreation 
from twenty-seven or 
local leaders and to ti 
among their own o1 
on the value of wh 

Another cotto 
is Greenville, 
eal month, 
of the e ty. 
that month 
were 
stories, apparal 
leadership. 

In addition to 
the following recreat 
son period: cl 
work, man 
ing cont 


from communil 


ity. The colored 
the Phyllis Wheatl Vy com 
1925. This center 
citizens, including the manufacturer, Th¢ 
Recreation in New 
The admit istrative bodies for the 
New Bedford, Mass., 
school board. In 1914, 


and 


uary, 


Bedford. 
recreatl 


are the park departn 


$12,000 was availabl 


$12,600 for the community 


ground progran 


department, 


_ 
| nere 


Eleven playgrounds, under the par! 
rected by one supervisor and thi ke 


fic lds, 


places, three pienie grounds, and two bowling greens. 


ting 


Last 


$60,000, was se 


ten athletic fourteen tennis irts, three ska 


year the Sargent Athletic Field, valued at 
ee es 


ni¢ 


cured through a campaign for w Kiwanis Club de- 


serves the chief credit. The Wamsutta Mills gave the use 


of one playground. 
The recreation superintendent in 1924 organized eight 


football 


ball leagues of 


forty-eight teams, twelve playground 


leagues of 


} } 
several soccer leagues, 


twenty-four teams, 


teams ‘ L ¢ 


mmunity 
October, 


four quoit leagues of forty-four 


board open in 


eenters, conducted by the school 


ich include 


with programs wl community singing, orehes- 


tras, bands, dramatics, holiday celebrations, motion pie 


tures, first aid, classes in art and craftsmanship, junio 


police, winter sports and horseshoe pitching tournaments 


These three cotton mill towns illustrate the growing 


commu- 


recreation in ‘1al 


and Reereation As- 


movement for community 


nities. The reports of the Playground 


sociation which has been the pioneer national agency in en- 
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couraging community recreation, show that whereas in 1906 


only forty-one communities had any recreation leadership 
worthy of the name, in 1924 more than 700 had supervised 
playgrounds and recreation. Today there are more than 
6,600 playgrounds and recreation centers in the country. 
Recreation is Inexpensive. 


The cost of community recreation is slight compared 
with its benefits. In New Bedford, figuring on the basis of 
121,000 population (1920 census) the per capita mainte- 
nance cost of the community centers and playgrounds last 
vear was a little over 20 cents. In Greenville, again using 
the 1920 figure, the cost was a little over 25 cents per capita. 
In Orangeburg, it runs over 68 cents per person. 

Fifty cents per capita has been given by some recre- 
ation experts of many years experience as a fair cost for 
the maintenance of a recreation program. When you con- 
sider the preventive value of organized recreation in meet- 
ing the problem of delinquency and crime, even a dollar 


per capita for a year becomes trivial. Crime costs the 
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United States ten billion dollars a year, according to Fred- 
erick J. Haskins. Every criminal costs about $10,000 a 
To keep a boy in a reformatory involves an expense 
We annually spend billions for 


year. 
of about $439 a year. 
amusements that have little or no character-building or 
health-giving value. What are twenty cents, fifty cents, a 
dollar a year per capita when statistics in many cities, 
notably, Des Moines, New Orleans, Memphis, Tampa and 
Utica show that recreation definitely prevents delinquency 
and erime. 

Money spent for well directed play is an investment. 
Walter Camp has said, “A community that is not planning 
intelligently for the play life and physical well-being of its 
people is short-sighted and improvident, from both the hu- 
manitarian and the business point of view. In the long 
run, it is bound to fall behind more enterprising commnu- 
nities.” Cities and towns are more and more alive to this 
truth and are putting themselves in the class of livable 
communities through an investment in recreation that 
brings a return in health and good citizenship. 


National Association Meets at Washington 


An opportunity to view first-hand the work of various 
Government departments in cooperating with the textile in- 
dustry, and a manifestly enjoyable social program, featured 
the 118th meeting of the National Association of Cotton 
Manufacturers at Washington, D. C., on April 6th, 7th and 
8th. 

The first session was opened by President Morgan But- 
ler on Monday afternoon, April 6th, at the New Willard 
Hotel. This was the business meeting of the convention and 
officers’ reports first were read. President Butler present- 
ed the annual address of the president, following the re- 
ports of Secretary H. C. Meserve and Treasurer W. I. Bul- 
lard, and the report of the committee on rates and trans- 
portation. 

The three final speakers at this session were represent- 
atives from the Government—Dr. Julius Klein, director of 
the Bureau of Foreign and Domestic Commerce, Dr. George 
K. Burgess, director of the Bureau of Standards, and 
Lloyd S. Tenny, assistant chief of the Bureau of Agricul- 
tural Economics, each of whom outlined the work of their 
respective bureaus as it affects the cotton industry. 

On Monday evening, at 7:00 o’clock, the traditional ban- 
quet of the Association was held, this occasion being honor- 
ed with the presence of President Calvin Coolidge and Mrs. 
Coolidge. Morgan Butler, president of the Association, 
acted as toastmaster, and first presented President Coolidge, 
who spoke to the members. 

Address of President Coolidge. 

The President declared that the textile industry, per- 
haps more than any other, summarizes human progress in 
the art, industry, science, and commerce. Developments in 
this industry epitomize the story of several generations of 
economic revolution, he stated, and the path of progress 
has followed the development of the cotton industry. As an 
instance of the rapid changes in the textile industry, he 
cited the case of rayon, or artificial silk, the production of 
which on a commercial scale was not attempted until after 
the beginning of the present century, while now the indus- 


try, established as an industry in 1910, now produces 
around 100,000,000 pounds annually, more than one-third 
of which is made in the United States alone. 

“At the same time,” he said, “the United States is the 
largest manufacturer of silk and the largest consumer of 
raw silk. The enormous consuming capacity of the Amer- 
ican market is indicated by the fact that our imports of raw 
silk increased from 33,000,000 pounds to over 49,000,000 
pounds from 1918 to 1923. That is, in the very years in 
which the artificial silk industry was accomplishing its huge 
expansion, the real silk industry was still able to grow at 
an astonishing rate. And yet, despite the rise of artificial 
silk, and notwithstanding this increase in real silk, we find 
that this country produced in 1923 more cotton fabries than 
in any earlier year, and 23 per cent more than in the year 
1921. If the textile industry is as good a business barom- 
eter as is generally believed, this record indicates that the 
American community has a consuming capacity, the ability 
to buy and to enjoy the things it wants, far beyond any 
other people in the world. 

“The American home market is the most wonderful com- 
mercial] development in all human experience. The Amer- 
ican genius for mass production, coupled with our great 
and varied natural resources and considered in relation to 
the unparalleled requirements of our home market, consti- 
tutes the assurance of a continuing industrial advancement 
the end of which we can neither estimate nor foresee. No- 
where are there such opportunities for production on a 
huge seale, with its attendant economies, as here. Whether 
his business be to make automobiles by the hundreds or fab- 
rics by the millions of yards, each day the manufacturer 
who has first claim upon this foremost market place of the 
world is bound to start with a vast advantage over all com- 
petitors. In consideration of that advantage he is under 
obligation to give his customers the benefit of his lower costs 
of production, of the savings which he can achieve by rea- 
son of producing on a scale unparalleled anywhere else 
From our national beginnings it has been an almost uni- 
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form policy to conserve to the American producer the 
of first opportunity in the home market. 

“The towering stature of our industrial structure as we 
see it today is the best, is indeed the complete, vindication 
of this policy. The fact that our buying and consuming 
capacity is so great proves that, despite some inequities, we 
have on the whole maintained fairer distribution of the 
proceeds of industry than has been possible in less favored 
communities. We are reaching a very fair approximation 
of democracy in industry. 

“The pride of quality and craftsmanship has always 
been maintained to a notable degree throughout most of the 
textile industry. It necessarily denotes the payment of as 
liberal wages as the business can justify, and thereby the 
establishment of a great community of skilled and intelli- 
Such a community is always the greatest 
Industrial 


gent workers. 
single resource of an industrial society. 
perity depends almost entirely on men and women of skill. 


pros- 


Both as a publie policy looking to broad social results, and 
as a business program with the view to industrial stability 
and the creation of high repute for products, the wisdom of 
this attitude is certain of vindication in its results. Estab- 
lishment of the best working conditions, a proper limitation 
of hours of labor, the prohibition of improper demands up- 
on the strength and health of women and children—all of 
these are parts of a truly intelligent business and socia! 
program which has never failed of final justification. 
“There has been at some times and in some quarters a 
disposition to eriticize the American policy of conserving 
first opportunity in our home market for our own pro- 
ducers. We can hardly expect that such a program would 
be popular with those who find themselves placed at a dis- 
advantage in the greatest market in the world, which is the 
American market. But those who would charge us with 
selfishness in thus giving first thought to home interests 
would do well to consider whether their own policies in this 
regard are more liberal than ours. We have established 
here the practice of absolute free trade throughout a great 
continental area of 48 states besides other possessions. It 
is the most widely extended application of that policy that 
will be found anywhere, within this domain we have an ex- 
tent and variety of natural resources far beyond those of 
any other country. Yet from our national beginnings, we 
have sought no advantage by reason of this primacy in 
natural resources. Whoever wanted them was free to come 
and buy our raw materials at exactly the same price as our 
own people. Such staples as copper, cotton and petroleum 
might have been made the basis on which to build great na- 
Yet they have been as freely available 
Under 


tional monopolies. 
to the industries of other countries as to our own. 
our Constitution our export trade is free of duty. 

“At times, when I have heard criticism of our industrial 
policies, I have been tempted to wonder how many other 
peoples, endowed with the same natural wealth, the same 
possibilities of maintaining something like monopoly, would 
have been as generous with the rest of mankind as the 
Americans have been. Not a few of us have even been in- 
elined to fear lest our liberality in this regard might at 
length leave us at a disadvantage in comparison with coun- 
tries more willing to exploit their opportunities for monop- 
oly, or less liberal with their natural resources. 

“Our production and manufacture of cotton affords a 


ready illustration. Normally, this country produces about 


TTON 


two-thir 


duction, we export commonly 


market is absolutely free t 
may come here for our ra 
into fabrics, and, 

often are, sell it back 
privilege, but to ar 


it. We import nearly 


mpress \ 
half ¢ 
annually as we export 

“Moreover, our in ports, part 
increased rapidly in recent years. 
ports averaged only 54,000,000 ; 
1923 they reached 219,000,000 yards. 
fend our American industrial pol 
domestic or foreign, we may well 
dom in our distribution of raw 
tory systems practiced by some ot 


Morgan Butler, President 

“If anybody desires inforn 
export bounties, valorization project 
tion, and the like, and how these iz 
cles which we have to import, 
which various countries appl 
trates, potash, rubber, tir 
and more than a few ot! 
We do not dispute if. 
tection is in line w 
world, our pol cy ol absol 
materials or primary product 
liberality. 

“T do not re 


cizing the coun 


f ] +4 
ler to these matters 


whose methods 


tries 


right to det 


We freely concede their 
procedures with a view to what they 


interests. But it is only fair that w 


all the justifications for policies of 


sometimes been unfairly eriticized. 
“This is the 1 


broad outlook, the wi 


which appears to rest an expanding an 


dustry. It will, of course, meet with local 
- , 
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conditions which, for the time being, may make it 


worse, 

“The experience of the textile industry has repeatedly 
illustrated the fact that apparently whimsical changes of 
fashion or taste are liable to produce the most complicating 
effects upon industries. Probably you have all heard the 


story of the textile manufacturer who, observing at a con- 


tinental race track that the most fashionable women wore 
the shortest skirts, promptly cabled home to his manager 


¢ 


fo prepare for a shrinkage in demand for their produets. 
A thoroughly matter-of-fact young man, who is an expert 
in one of the government departments dealing with textiles, 
tells me that twenty years ago it took nearly ten yards ot 
gingham to make a woman a dress, whereas she now man- 
ages to be thoroughly in fashion on 31% yards. 

“From the same authority I learn that in 1914 approxi- 
mately 66 yards of these fabrics were required per capita 
in this country, while five years later, in 1919, only 54 yards 


He 


the changed styles in women’s garments. 


were demanded. 


attributed this impressive reduction 
chiefly to From 
what I have already said, I judge that this condition is due 


in part to the fact that less cotton and more silk began to 


adorn womankind. 
SPICE OF Lire IN CHANGE. 


‘I once heard a manufacturer say that if the ladies 


eould be induced to standardize and stabilize their fashions 
as the men have done, half the worries and uncertainties of 
Doubt- 
less such a result would be a boon to you who are engaged 
that I see 
The uncertainty and change 


the textile industries would be eliminated at once. 


in the industry; but I searcely need say no 
method of bringing it about. 
of fashion may be difficult for you, but it no doubt relieves 
monotony and adds to the spice of life. 

“To these uncertainties of market there have been added 
uncertainties of raw cotton supply. This has been one re- 
sult of the boll weevil. It is now more than 30 years since 
Within that 


period the pest has ranged over nearly our entire cotton- 


the weevil crossed our borders from Mexico. 
producing area. Its ravages have been responsible for a 
great reduction in the yield of cotton per acre, and a general 
rme in the price. Many proposals have been put forward 
for exterminating the weevil, among which it seems prob- 
able that the most effective would be to starve it out of 
existence by absolutely discontinuing the growth of cotton, 
But 


The program would require the co- 


vear by year, in successive zones. there are great 
practical difficulties. 
operation of the states throughout the cotton belt, and of 
the cotton raisers in them. 

“A suggestion was made to a convention of the cotton- 
growing interests three or four years ago that the founda- 


such eooperation might be laid if the cotton states 


tion for 
would enter into a treaty among themselves pledging co- 
operation in executing it. There are several examples of 
such interstate treaties for the accomplishment of ends 
which could not be attained by the states acting separately. 
I believe the suggestion has much of practical value, and 
that, if the cotton states would act upon it they would find 
the national government prepared to give all possible as- 
sistance and encouragement to the program. 

“The importance of our cotton-growing industry will 
While the value of the cotton 


crop is now placed below that of hay and of corn among 


not easily be overestimated. 


the agricultural staples, it is by far the greatest single item 


oo 
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better or 
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in our export trade. Last year we sold abroad more than 
$950,000,000 worth of raw cotton. The assurance of a favor- 
able trade balance lies in our exports of cotton. 

“On the manufacturing side, the cotton industry is rated 
sixth among our manufactures. It employs about a half 
million wage earners, and turns out products valued around 
$2,000,000,000 annually. Of the 159,000,000 cotton spindles 
in the world, 56,000,000 are in Britain, while the 


United States, with 38,000,000, occupies second place. Ow- 


Great 


ing, however, to the difference between the British and 
American fabrics, our spindles consume about twice as 
much raw cotton as do those of Great Britain. 

“Although there has been something of depression in 
certain branches of industry, a broad view suggests no seri- 
ous occasion of concern about its outlook. Our imports of 
fabrics have increased largely in recent years, but 
In 1924 we sold 
abroad nearly 500,000,000 yards of these goods, or nearly 


cotton 


our exports have also grown extensively. 


20 per cent more than in the pre-war years. Considering 


the widespread demoralization in world markets since the 
the war, such a showing can not reasonably be regarded 
Probab] 


altecting 


as discouraging. there 


is no industry in which 


conditions international trade and finance are 


more constantly and definitel\ 


reflected than in this one. 
“There was a measure of overproduction in cotton goods 

in 1923, from which the industry has not entirely recovered 

yet. The excessive output of that year left a considerable 


surplus to be consumed thereafter. But with the gradual 
the 


entitled to view with 


improvement of conditions throughout the world, 


as 
war recedes further from us, we are 
increasing assurance the outlook for business in all -direc 
tions, including, of course, the great textile industry. 

“It is scarcely necessary to state the attitude which I 


all 


he textile industry in particular. 


desire to see the national government assume toward 


reneral and t 


business in 


It is that of sympathy and cooperation for every lawful 


effort to promote our commercial prosperity and our eco 
nomie well-being. Modern industry with its great combi- 
nations and great aggregations of both capital and em- 
ployees, has necessarily brought many new problems for 
solution in our effort to work out a righteous human rela- 
tionship. These new conditions made necessary new rules 
of conduct. Many of these have already become well estab- 
lished and are believed to have been productive of good. But 
there still exists a considerable area, sometimes designated 
as a twilight zone, in which the proper standard of action 
is as yet undetermined. 

“The government necessarily looks to the management 
of industry as mainly responsible for the conduct of indus- 
try. There ought to be a most candid understanding be- 
Due to the 


keenness of competition and the urgent desire for success, 


tween the government and all industrial effort. 


it is necessary to maintain the most constant watchfulness 
on the part of the government to insure the enforcement of 
3ut on the part of the management there should 
likewise be the same vigilance to insure the observance of 


the law. 


the law. We shall never reach an ideal condition in our 
industrial life until the laws are voluntarily observed by 
our citizens without the constant and wasteful interposi- 
tion of government and court action. You men who are 
responsible for an industry ought to make unlawful and 
improper practices in that industry thoroughly unfashion- 


able. It may seem expensive to change improper prac- 
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tices, but they will have to be changed in the end, and the 
sooner it is done the less expensive it will be. 

“Industry has come thoroughly to recognize its responsi- 
bility. It regards the welfare of the wage earners with the 
utmost solicitude. It has come to be recognized almost uni- 
versally that only upon justice to the wage earners of the 
nation can there be reared any lasting prosperity. Amer- 
ica is unwilling to nourish any system under which the re- 
wards of human effort are not equitably distributed among 
all those engaged in any industry. 

“The great agencies of the government are constantly 
at your disposal to assist and encourage you in your pro 
duction and defend you in your rights. The Department 
of Commerce, with its various research bureaus, domestic 
and foreign agencies, is forever diligent in stimulating your 
production, advising more efficient methods, discovering 


new and enlarged markets, and eo-ordinating industrial 


activity. The Federal Trade Board has been devised for 
the purpose of safeguarding your rights, protecting you 
from unfair trade practices, and admonishing and correct 
ing you if you are wrong. The Department of Labor is 
constantly engaged in preventing and adjusting disputes be 
Lween employer and employee, to promote justice and avoid 
the great waste of interrupted operation and production. 
But I refrain from further specific ment! f the man} 


activities of the government in behalf o 


f 
of the nation. 

“T confess that I desire to see our country prosperous. 
I am aware there can be no prosperity in which the textile 
industry does not have a generous share. I do not believ 
there can be any permanent prosperity which does not rest 


{ 


on the everlasting foundation of justice. In the effort of 
the government to promote justice, no industry should have 
anything to fear. In the effort of the government to pro 
vide constructive economy in public expenditure, all indus 
try should concur. In the effort of the government to en 
courage harmony in all our domestie relations, every indus- 
try should cooperate. In the effort of the government to 
secure a firmer faith of the people of the earth in eacl 
other, which will establish an indwelling peace in the heart 
of mankind, all industry should rejoice.” 

At the conclusion of the President’s address, Mr. But- 
ler, as head of the Association, made the following signifi- 
cant remarks: 

Remarks of Mr. Butler. 

“We are gathered here at our spring meeting feeling 
more confident of the welfare of our cotton textile business 
than we have in the months past. We all know of our own 
experience that business is better; that our mills are run 
ning more nearly to capacity; that red ink figures have 
changed to black; that we are now coneerned with efforts 
to make a normal profit where a few months ago we were 
worried about inevitable losses. We are again imbued 
with confidence in ourselves. It will quickly follow that 
others will have confidence in us and in our industry. 

“The cotton textile industry is the third largest in the 
United States. Its success is of the utmost importance to 
hundreds of thousands of people directly dependent on it 
for their income, and to hundreds of communities. Its 
success is also a large factor in the welfare of the country. 
Now that we are emerging from the acute extended depres 
sion of the past year and a half, we can properly be grati 
fied that the fundamental soundness of the industry has 





been demonstrated. 
“Through this most tryi 

of mills has been sufficient 
ee weer } 

workers to a decwree enab 

other less trying perios 

‘ase, While the total 

has diminished, such 


been largely 
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previous vears. Except 
and safety 

Investors in mill 
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have been. In 

in the conservatior 
dustry has come 


proud o 
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We ean 


only hope that succeeding years will bring crops that are 


have a sound basis for the price of our product. 


adequate to maintain stability. 

“The wholesale markets have recognized these conditions 
and have acted accordingly, to a certain degree. As always 
happens, the consumer will soon recognize that cotton tex- 
tiles are as good value today as they are likely to be for 
some years. When his confidence is completely restored, we 
shall be 

“We 
arriving 


fully oceupied. 

can congratulate ourselves on our good fortune in 
at the end of our crisis and maintain our confidence 
in the future on the knowledge of the sound situation of 
our industry today.” 

The concluding speaker at the banquet was General H. 
M. Lord, director of the Bureau of the Budget, who spoke 
on “The Nation’s Business,” saying in part: 

Address of General Lord. 

“We went into the World War with a gross debt of one 
and one-quarter billions of dollars. We came out of the 
World War November 11, 1918, with a debt of nineteen 
and a half billions, which on August 31, 1919—in less 
than a year—had increased to twenty-six and a half bil- 
lions. We also came out of the war with a swollen expense 
account and a habit of thinking and spending in billions. 
We had acquired a greatly expanded public service and 
we faced the necessity for immediate national economy. 
It was imperative that we curb at once the rising cost of 
Government in its peacetime activities. It was a task that 
had to be taken in hand at once. Fortunately at this time 
Congress in its wisdom gave the country a Budget Sys- 
tem, and furnished the President an agency—the Bureau 
of the Budget—which he could use in imposing coritrol over 
estimates and for prosecuting a campaign of retrenchment 
in expenditures. 

“Almost with the birth of the Budget, President Hard 
ing expressed the hope that during his administration an- 
nual expenditure of the Federal Government, exclusive of 
debt reduction, might be brought within $3,000,000,000, 
and instituted a campaign of retrenchment. 
the past three years have been years of earnest striving on 
the part of the Budget Director to achieve what is regarded 


As a result, 


by many as the impossible—to bring our annual spending 
below $3,000,000,000. 

“Federal expenditure in 1921, the last pre-Budget year, 
was $5,115,927,689.30. This was exclusive of the amount 
applied to the reduction of the public debt. In 1924 ex- 
penditures were $3,048,677,965.34. This showed a notable 
reduction in spending—we were but $48,000,000 short of 
our goal. In 1924, the third Budget year, we expended $2,- 
000,000,000 less than we spent in 1921, the last pre-Budget 
year. In three years under the Budget we absolutely cut the 
ordinary expenses of Government in half. 

“Estimates of expenditures for the current year, as 
given in the 1926 Budget, exclusive of debt payments, show 
a total of $3,062,277,407, which is $62,000,000 too much. 
In reaching that total we have absorbed an estimated ex- 
penditure of $120,000,000 on account of the World War Ad- 
justed Compensation Act which did not figure in our oper- 
With that out of the picture our $3,000,- 
000,000 would have been attained this year at a walk. In- 
cluding that, however, we have $62,000,000 to eliminate to 
earry out the President’s wishes. 

“In order to comply with the President’s wishes and in 


ations last year. 
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the interest of the tax payer we have instituted a ‘Two per 
cent Campaign’ in the Federal Service for the purpose of 
eliminating the $62,000,000 that stands between us and 


victory. Under the lead of the Bureau of the Budget, Fed 
eral agencies, not only in Washington, but scattered 


throughout this country and other countries are busy study- 
ing their spending program for the current year with 4 
view to effecting at least a two per cent reduction in ex- 
penditure. 

“August 31, 1919, we reached the peak of our National 
debt. At that date the gross debt was $26,594,267,878.45. 
July 1, 1924, at the completion of three Budget years, the 
gross debt had been cut to $21,250,812,989.49, showing a re- 
duction during the three Budget years of $3,095,632,771.20, 
and this, too, in spite of the reduction in tax rates effected 
by the acts of November 3, 1921, and June 2, 1924, which 
materially curtailed Federal receipts. Reduction in ex- 
penditures, all along the line, that and that alone has made 
reduction in taxation and reduction in indebtedness possi- 
ble. Money saved by the retrenchment campaign of the 
President, operating through the Bureau of the Budget, has 
been applied to the public debt and to the lessening of tax- 
ation. 

“As a result of this economy campaign in which we are 
engaged, we can point to the Federal Government as an ex- 
ample of courageous retrenchment. While public expendi- 
tures, taxation and indebtedness of the smaller divisions of 
government in this country have been mounting higher and 
higher the Federal Government has set an example of re- 
duction in spending, reduction in taxation and reduction in 
indebtedness that can be followed with profit by our states, 
counties, cities and towns. In 1921, the last pre-Budget 
year, Federal expenditures were 59 per cent of the cost of 
Government, while the lesser divisions of government were 
Today the Fed- 
eral Government, by getting down to actual business, by 


responsible for the remaining 41 per cent. 


cutting out expenditures, by the introduction of more effi- 
cient methods, and by the cultivation of the spirit of econ- 
omy, makes an assessment of only 33% per cent on the pub- 
lie purse, while the other governing agencies—states and 
cities—take the remaining 66% per cent. 

“Prior to the preparation of estimates of 1926 the Pres- 
ident stated that, excluding amounts required for interest 
on and reduction of the public debt, and excluding also 
estimates for the Postal Service, he proposed sending to 
Congress calls for funds that would not be in excess of $1,- 
800,000,000. 

“The preliminary estimates for 1926, when submitted, 
totaled $2,101,701,344.75 or $301,701,344.75 more than the 
President’s maximum. As a result of extended hearings 
held in the Bureau of the Budget, these estimates were cut 
to $1,777,377,711.48, which is the amount carried in the 
1926 Budget for all purposes except the public debt and 
the Postal Service. This is $324,323,633.27 less than the 
amount originally asked by the departments and independ- 





ent establishments. 

“The amount of reduction in Federal expenditures di- 
rectly due to executive pressure exerted through the Bureau 
of the Budget will always be a moot question and an idle 
one. The Director of the Bureau of the Budget has never 
made extravagant claims of extraordinary savings effected 
under Budget control. He has been content to point to 
falling expenditures, the development of team work and 
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cooperation, and the spread of the gospel of economy with 
efficiency in the Federal service. In the field of estimates, 
however, he can point to definite achievements that admit 
of no challenge. In the four Budget years there has been 
pruned from executive estimates by the Bureau of the Bud- 
get, acting for the President, a total of $1,203,771,929.92. 

“In effecting these reductions in estimates no arbitrary 
or pro rata cuts were made. That the work was scientifical- 
ly and wisely done in the main is writ large in resulting 
appropriations. After careful and painstaking study by 
the experienced legislators of the Appropriations Commit- 
tees of the Senate and House, Congress has practically 
ratified the President’s Budgets. For 1924 and 1925 Con- 
gress reduced executive estimates by less than one-fourth 
of 1 per cent. 

“One of the most productive causes of waste in the 
transaction of the business of the United States Govern- 
ment was lack of team work—lack of cooperation and co- 
ordination. We had 43 departments and independent estab- 
lishments which were almost as independent of each other 
as if they had been 43 separate foreign governments. This 
great need was met by the setting up of coordinating ma- 
chinery. A Chief Coordinator was appointed by the Presi- 
dent who should function under the direction of the Direc- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget. He was charged with the 
task of developing team work in the Federal service. Under 
him were appointed nine coordinating boards composed of 
people already in the service. These boards include in their 
sphere of action all the major operating activities of the 
Government. They are in fact interdepartment commit- 
tees composed of experts on the particular subjects in- 
volved, and add no personnel to the Federal payroll. 

“The coordinating idea is carried into the field in a most 
effective manner. The country is divided into seven dis- 
tricts with a representative of the Bureau of the Budget, 
ealled an Area Coordinator, in charge. 
ment of the coordinating idea is found in the organization 
of Federal Business Associations in the principal cities 


These associations are composed of Fed- 


Further develop- 


of the cquntry. 
eral officials and employees, and cooperate with the Diree- 
tor of the Bureau of the Budget and the Chief Coordinator 
in applying and developing economy measures. 

“With no change in the program as carried in the 1926 
Budget we will end the year with a balanced Budget and 
a surplus of $67,884,489. Whatever modification we make 
in our operating program that will result in additional sav- 
ing will serve to swell this expected surplus. The Presi- 
dent has stated that a surplus of not less than $108,000,000 
should be our aim this year. The President has in mind 
always the relief of the taxpayer whose money we spend. 
Back of the irritating and ceaseless whittling down of 
estimates, back of the three-billion-dollar campaign, back 
of the demand for a balanced Budget, back of the contin- 
uing appeal for economy is the unalterable intention of the 
President of the United States to eut taxes down and relieve 
the people of this great nation, all of whom are affected by 
taxes. 

“Demand for increased allowances for established pro- 
jects, pressure for larger appropriations for great works, 
appeals for funds for entry into new and inviting fields of 
Federal exploitation, protests against reduction in oper- 
ations, objection to the suspension of activities that offer 
legitimate opportunity for retrenchment must all come un- 
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der the measuring stick of necessity as compared v he 
great and admitted need of the taxpaver and those depend 
ent upon him. 

“There are hundreds of active, live organizations in this 
country created and operated for the purpose of getting 


money out of the Federal Treasury. There is but one 


ganization, the Bureau of the Budget, created and operated 


for the purpose of protecting the Treasury. Every measure 
that proposes a Federal appropriation commands powerful 
support. The Bureau of the Budget, in its effort to protect 
the Treasury, urgently needs the watchful, earnest support 
of the taxpayers. 

“Tt has been said by some one that the Director of the 
Bureau of the Budget in carrying out the executive policy 
of retrenchment should have the hide of a rhinoceros and 
a backbone of steel. He should also have a heart of flint 
to withstand the appeals of eloquent advocates of great na- 
tional projects urging favorable recommendation to the 
President for collossal sums for reforestation, rivers and 
harbors, good roads, and the like. Important Government 
projects must be provided for, but only to the extent that 
the condition of the Treasury and the plight of the taxpayer 
will warrant. 

“Some months ago I made the statement that when the 
Director of the Bureau of the Budget became popular he 
Later experience has con 
The present Director 


should immediately be dismissed. 
firmed the wisdom of that conclusion. 
of the Bureau of the Budget was not a candidate for the 


position. He was drafted for the job. He is independent. 


He owns no master in the Federal service except the Presi- 
I 


dent of the United States, whose policies he tries earnestly 
h his back to the wall he 


to earry out. At times when with his 


is fighting the fight of the taxpayer, with the odds heavily 
against him, at times when the burden seems too heavy to 
bear, he feels like saying with John Addington Symonds: 
‘Happy the man who has hodsman’s work in some plain 
” Then he hears the eall to service, he 


place in the world 
; 


hinks he may help the burdened taxpayer, he feels back 
of him the strong, unwavering.support of the President of 


the United States, and he carries on.’ 
On Tuesday afternoon, the delegates ga 


hered in the 





4 1 
ting presided ove 


Department of Commerce for a mee 
Edward T. Pickard, Chief of the Textile Din 


The purpose ol this meeting was to provide 


ision Ol ne 


Department. 


an informal contact between the manufacturers and the 
officials of the Department, with a view to creating a st 
more effective aid for the industry in the various functions 
of the Department. 

Mr. Pickard first presented Secretary of Commerce Her- 
bert Hoover, who spoke briefly to the textile mer In re- 
gard to the commerce department, he pointed out that while 
the department has some 26 or 27 contacts with the indus- 
try, these are purely of a cooperative and helpful ord 


and that the department is neither regulatory nor law- 
enforcing, its relations being solely to serve in a fashion tha 
will promote industry’s interest. 

Talk by Secretary Hoover. 

With reference to the outlook for the industry, Mr 
Hoover declared that this was hopeful in a number of ways. 
“The gradual improvement of the industry in efficiency 
also makes for more stable dustry,” he declared, “and 


during the last four years we have had some things happen 
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Combination of eastern and southern capital ‘resulted 
in the organization and formation last month of the Boyls- 
ton-Crown Mills, which acquired the Elk Cotton Mills, at 


Dalton, Ga. The West Boylston Manufacturing Company of 


Easthampton, Mass., one of the larger tire fabric producers 
in the country, has joined with the Crown Cotton Mills, of 
Dalton, Ga., in the establishment of the new company. 
Present plans provide for the construction of an addi- 
tional building 200x125 feet, and thirty operatives’ houses. 
This will be a separate plant from those now operated by the 
Crown company. Among the southern men listed as ineor- 
W. K. Moore, George W. Hamilton, C. L. 
Hamilton, W. M. Hardwick, of Dalton, and John M. Jones, 


S. T. Jones and W. M. Patton, of Sweetwater, Tenn. 


porators are: 


Another large mill project for North Georgia was as- 


sured by the announcement that the Brighton Mills, of Pas- 


saic, N. J., will erect a $1,250,000 plant at Shannon, near 

Rome, Ga. Plans for immediate construction are under 

wav. Tire fabrics will be manufactured, it is understood. 
Manchester Cotton Mills, Manchester, Ga., have recently 


Electrie turbine 


I] 


added a General and generator. Six new 
7 
l. 


White Cotton Mills, Athens, 


ya 100-hp. dynamo to their power faeil 


twisters also are being installec 


Princeton Mills of James 


Ga., are addi ies, 


s stated. 


Electrification of their plant at Hawkinsville, Ga., will 


be effected by the Cochran Cotton Mills Company, it is 
announced, the contractors being Walker Electric & Plumb- 
ing Co., Atlanta, Ga. 

Harmony Grove Mills, Commerce, Ga., have installed 
four new Draper Model E 60-inch looms, making a total 
of 448 looms in the plant. 

Considerable development and extension work is being 
carried on at the Social Circle Cotton Mills, Social Cirele, 
Ga. A handsome store building is being erected, and spiv- 
dies and looms are being installed in the mill, which also is 
being electrified. Robert & Company, Atlanta, Ga., are 
the engineers in charge of the electrification. 

Trio Manufacturing Company, Forsyth, Ga., have in- 
stalled several additional winders at their plant. 

Extensive improvement work, in the form of re-painting 
and re-roofing houses, and tree planting, is being carried 
on at the Covington Mills, Covington, Ga. 

Wymojo Yarn Mills, of Rock Hill, S. C., are installing 
a complete Park Spray system of air-conditioning equip 
ment, with automatie regulation. Parks-Cramer Company’s 
Charlotte (N. C.) office is performing the contract. 

Drayton Mills, Spartanburg, S. C., are installing a spe 
cial beam warping equipment, which will be arranged to 
operate in connection with a silk dresser in such a manner 
as to permit of running direct from the creel to the beam 
the 


Machine 


without 


the 


going from creel 
Cocker & 


C., are furnishing the equip 


going over the dresser, or 


the loom beam. 


Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. 


over dresser to 


ment. 


the extension which will be built to the 


Mills, Kershaw, S. The 
addition will be a one-story structure, 400x133 feet, it is 


Contract for 


Kershaw Cotton C., has been let. 


announced. 
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A plant to manufacture mixed silk goods and to oper- 
ate as an auxiliary to the Judson Mills, Greenville, S. C., 
will be established in the building formerly occupied by the 
Shambow Shuttle Company’s Greenville plant. Only looms 
will be operated in the new building, yarn being supplied by 
the Judson Mills and elsewhere. This development is plan- 
ned to allow a wider range of manufacture in fine cotton 
and silk mixed fabrics. The building measures 260x100 
feet. 

Kenneth Cotton Mills, Walhalla, S. C., will install a 
new humidifying system, furnished by the American Moist- 
ening Company, Boston, Mass. 

It is reported that a New Jersey concern is interested 
in establishing a novelty manufacturing plant at Camden, 
Bs: As 

Parks-Cramer Company, of Charlotte, N. C., have the 
contract for installation of additional humidifier equipment 
in the Monaghan plant of Victor-Monaghan Company, at 
Greenville, S. C. 

A bill has passed the South Carolina House of Repre- 
sentatives to require all cotton mills in the state to install 
sewage systems for sanitary closets in the mill villages. 

Permit Carhartt Cotton Mills, 
Rock Hil 


gvarages in their village. 


ne 


16 addit 


been issued to t 


C., to build 


has 


i ional houses and seven 


Marlboro Cotton Mills, with mills 
nettsville, 8. 


at McColl, and Ben- 
C., have appointed the Farish Company as 
sole selling agents for their tire fabric products. 
Improvements in the equipment of the Lancaster Cotton 
Mills $200,000, 


have been announced. 


, Laneaster, 8S. C., to cost approximately 
This will include the installation of 
a turbine unit and the improvement of the steam plant. 
Announcement is made that the name of the Valley 
Waste Mills, LaGrange, Ga., has been changed to “Valley 
Mills.” 


a consideration, the principal reason is that our business has 


The announcement states that “while brevity was 


expanded within fields where the word ‘waste’ does not fit. 
We are already making lines into which waste does not enter 
and are planning further extensions of specialty depart- 
ments. Each will be thoroughly organized and equipped 
to the end that there will be no letting down in their stand- 
ards of service. A parent cannot know in advance how his 
child will turn out. Some of these offspring departments 
But they will 


have to hustle to eatch up with our original major division 


are thriving in a most gratifying manner. 


devoted to buying the entire waste products of cotton mills 
and sorting, manufacturing and distributing them for varied 
uses.” 

Brown Manufacturing Company, Concord, N. C., have 
placed contract for humidifier equipment with the American 
Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 

The plant of the Pompton Lakes Weaving Company, 
Pittsboro, N. C., is practically completed, it is stated. The 
building is of brick construction, 126x50 feet. 

Manville-Jenckes Company, High Shoals, N. C., have 
placed contract for additional humidifiers with the Amer- 
ican Moistening Company, Boston, Mass. 

The Lineberger-Stowe group of spinning mills, at Bel- 
mont, N. C., are preparing to erect a weave shed to manu- 
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Gregg Dyeing Plant, Gran- 
iteville, S. C., a modern 
textile plant equipped with 
Truscon Steel Windows. 
Built by the Lawrence Con- 
struction Company. 
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Daylight Walls Cost L Aid Producti 
Daylight and fresh air—the great free aids to production in 
textile plants—are furnished in ample measure by Truscon 
Steel Windows. 

Daylight side walls of Truscon Steel Windows cost less than 
a a walls of concrete, brick, tile or masonry. You thus secure a 
useful to Cotton Industry double economy in initial cost and better plant efficiency. 
building are Reinforcing The various types of Truscon Steel Windows meet every re 
Steel, Standard Trusses ; 3 : . “9 +r : 
Steel Joists, Metal Lath. quirement of daylighting buildings. Truscon Mechanical 


Steel Doors, Steel Inserts, Operators insure perfect ventilation by the instantaneous con- 
Steel Columns, Steel Lintels 
trol of long runs of sash. 


and Steel Stampings. 
Write for information on daylighting textile plants 
with Truscon Steel Windows 


TRUSCON STEEL COMPANY, Youncstown, Onto 
Warehouses and Sales Offices in Principal Cities. 
Foreign Div.: New York, Canada: Walkerville, Ont. 


USCON 


STEEL WINDOWS 
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facture waste products from the waste at their several 
plants. A. C. Lineberger will be president, and H. A. 
Rhyne, treasurer. It is understood that the mill will have 
250 looms and will be located between Belmont and Mount 
Holly. $ 

Morven Cotton Mills, Inc., of Durham, N. C., have re- 
cently installed a full modern equipment for warping and 
sizing artificial silk, and, it is announced, are in position 
to handle commission orders for work of this kind. 

Cocker Machine & Foundry Co., Gastonia, N. C., have 
recently installed their balling warpers with direct pull 
electrical stop creels in the Gray Mfg. Co., Gastonia, N. C., 
Trenton Mills, Gastonia, N. C., Rankin Mills, Gastonia, 
N. C., White Oak Mills, Greensboro, N. C., and the Samo- 
set Cotton Mills, Talladega, Ala. 

Oxford Cotton Mills, Oxford, N. C., have installed two 
vertical openers and one horizontal cleaner. 

The Travora Mfg. Co., Graham, N. C., has finished a new 
office building. 

The Cornelius Cotton Mills, Cornelius, N. C., it is re- 
ported, are installing 166 Hopedale automatic looms to re- 
place old equipment. 

The Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C., 
have drawn plans for a new spinning unit, it is reported. 

Contract has been let for the installation of water and 
sewage in the village of the new Ora Mill, at Shelby, N. C. 

The National Yarn Processing Company, Chattanooga, 
Tenn., has been organized to erect a large mercerizing, 
bleaching and dyeing plant. T. H. McKinney, formerly 
general manager of the Dixie Mercerizing Company, will 
be president of the new company; Scott Probasco, vice- 
president, and Thomas Moore, secretary and treasurer. 
There will be two main buildings for the processing plant, 
which will be of concrete and steel construction. The plant 
will have a total floor space of approximately 75,000 square 
feet, with a capacity of 150,000 pounds of finished yarn 
a week. At first the industry will be devoted to mercerizing 
and finishing, but later will develop bleaching and dyeing. 

The Houston Textile Mills, Houston, Texas, have in- 
creased their capital stock to $750,000, and, it is understood, 
will double the capacity of their present plant. 

Louisville Cotton Mills, Louisville, Kentucky, will elec- 
Lockwood, Greene & Co., Boston and At- 
lanta, are the engineers. 

Plans 
building, the erection of two new churches and a Y. M. C. 
A. building in the village of the Lincoln Mills of Alabama, 
Huntsville, Ala., it was announced following a visit of T. 
King, president, and W. L. Barrell, treasurer, to Huntsville. 


trify their plant. 


have been made for an addition to the school 


The New England Mill Situation. 


The New England cotton mill situation has become less 
satisfactory in the past month. Orders for some of the 
staple goods have begun to run out and prices bid for re- 
newals are too low, when received at all, to warrant further 
Curtailment of operations in a small way 
has begun again at Fall The Pepperell mills at 
Biddeford, Me., have gone back to a four-day-week sched- 


contracting. 
River. 


ule. 
being stopped without any public announcement and as 


Looms and spinning machinery in mills elsewhere are 


yet there has been nothing like a genera] contraction such 
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as that seen a year ago. Unless business improves very ma- 
terially in the next four weeks it is certain that curtailed 
operations will become very general in the section. 

Conditions are so very much better than they were a 
year ago that there is less inclination to magnify the un- 
expected set-back to demand. Southern cotton mill pro- 
duction has been so large, partly through night operations, 
that the markets for cotton goods have not responded as 
profitably as was anticipated. Even on the cloths where 
there is no direct competition, supplies have been fairly 
abundant and buyers have had control of the situation to 
an unusual degree. 

The severe losses of last year have served to make manu- 
facturers very cautious about producing in advance of 
orders with cotton at 25 cents a pound. There is a lack of 
confidence in the consuming power of the public using com- 
mon cotton goods with values on that level. Even where 
very great progress has been made in producing highly 
styled cotton fabrics, profits have been close and orders 
have not been given freely. Labor conditions are fair but 
there is a prolonged strike going on in the Willimantie 
Thread Mills in Connecticut, and sporadic strikes have oc- 
curred in other places. i 

One of the reasons why labor is more or less independent 
is found in the fact that opportunities for employment 
have been good. Silk and fine specialty mills have been 
very active indeed. While the woolen and worsted mills 
are less active there has been no surplus help coming from 
that quarter. There has been little new building going on 
but several mills are adding machinery for the manufac- 
ture of specialties, 

The most active plants have been making rayon or cot- 
ton and silk mixtures, or engaged in printing or dyeing fine 
novelties. The Bradford Dyeing Association in Rhode 
Island has been exceptionally busy on many new lines of 
The American Printing Company at 
They are turning 


rayon dyed fabries. 
Fall River has been exceedingly rushed. 
out printed broadcloths, pongees, and dress prints in vat 
colors and small printed effects. The Windsor Print Works 
at North Adams, Mass., have been running night and day 
on specialties of many sorts. Up to the first of April it is 
stated that the Pacific mills did the largest business in yards 
ever handled by this great concern. These are only isolated 
instances in a very spotty condition. 

The Amoskeag Company is operating between 75 and 80 
per cent capacity which is about all that may be expected 
in view of the many difficulties encountered in restoring 
production in a plant so seriously hit by labor troubles and 
dullness in ginghams. It is stated that this plant has booked 
all the wide flannelette business it can handle for Fall de- 
livery. It ceased taking further gingham orders for Fail 
some time ago, having taken all that could be warped and 
prepared in time for the Summer and Fall deliveries. It 
has done a good business on towelings and many specialty 
fabrics made for the cutting trades. It recently agreed 
with its operatives to continue for a six months’ period a 
wage agreement made last Fall by which a 10 per cent 
reduction was accepted. 

For three or four years past mills in the large cities have 
been protesting against excessive municipal taxation. The 
Amoskeag Company is still trying out its eases against the 
city of Manchester against taxes imposed for three years. 
In Fall River, after four years of very expensive legal 
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FOR THE ANSWER TO 
“WHAT IS IT WORTH?” 


The value of the publishing rights for a dictionary 
and the value to the water rights of a small mountain 
range, the value of the basic patent for fuses in high 
explosive shells, the value of a great municipal harbor 
project, the conversion value of breweries, the value 
of good will on one of the nation’s foremost concerns, 


the value of hundreds of highly specialized machines 
{the only ones of their kind in existence}—these rep- 
resent b--~ a few of the unique tasks upon which The 
American Appraisal Company has been recently 
engaged. 

For nearly thirty years this organization has been 
developed to handle intricate problems of valuation 
swiltly and accurately. 


An experience of the greatest diversity, an organi- | Ser ee oe 
e ae | . a ft 
zation of more than a thousand individuals, a care- | American Appraisal 

i ° > ts 
fully guided and clear-cut conception of the bases of Pamphlets 
i i : : 00-57 — What is | 
value assure the intelligent handling of any problem | oo-?‘piant Worth? 


of property analysis and valuation. cies eciadacel 
Why use less than the best? and si Profit and 


Loss Statement. 
THE AMERICAN APPRAISAL COMPANY 00-526 — Industrial | 


Healey Building, Atlanta, Ga. Milwaukee, Wis. Appraisals and 
Insurance. 
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battles a compromise was arrived at by which the city is to 
request permission of the Massachusetts legislature to ex- 
ceed its legal limit in borrowing so that it may issue $1,- 
000,000 the mills 


share and thus end the litigation. 


in bonds, and rebate their rata 


It is 
ied to the poliey of mill 


to pro 
I 


of agreed 


sums, 


1 


manifest that an end has been reac] 


baiting on the part of loeal assessors. 
There are still many unsettled Federal tax claims made 


by mills all over New England and it may be months before 


final action is taken. On the other hand, the Massachusetts 


legislature refused to rescind a 48-hour law. There is a 


stronger intention on the part of the general public, how- 


ever, to resist further ill-considered restrictive legislation 


affecting mills. 


The situation at Fall River 


7 
daoes not 


grow much better. 
There are half a dozen or more mills there that have not 
turned a wheel for a year. There are numbers of other mills 


that are running but not in full. Some mills are running 
regularly but making little profit. Jn New Bedford the 
fine goods mills have been running cut of orders recent: 
but they are still 85 per cent oeccup:ed on the whole and 
some mills have plenty of business on fancies and novelties. 
The Fall liver situation is rapidly resolving itself into one 
where lary-r capital will have to be called for and new ma 
chine nstallations of an extensive character will have 
o be undertaken. Several of the mills there are estab 
lishing direct selling offices in New York. Machinery from 
re Fall R ver cotton mills of the American Pri ting Com- 


pany, to the extent of 90,000 spindles has been removed 
to a new plant of the company at Kingsport, Tenn., and the 


new plant will be 
Yarn 


hem well equipped with 


Fall. 


active 


operation before 


mills have been moderately 


and those of 
twisters have found business larger 
But 


for the full equipment is out of reach for some time, in the 


on varns suitable for auto tires. capacity operation 


opinion of most managers. Some of the knitting mills have 
been doing well but thcy have been experimenting with ray 
on largely and have not done a normal business on many 


of their cotton lines. 


cond! 


Varying views are expressed concerning market 


tions and they are dependent very largely upon whether 


asked 


whether they are struggling on trying to restore markets for 


mills are equipped to make the new goods 


for, or 
many of their old time staples. The large bedspread mills 
that have gone into the production of rayon specialties are 
as busy as they can be but they are unable to secure half a 
normal business on satin, crochet, or other all cotton pro- 
duction. Some mills are making rayon and cotton uphol 
steries, others are making rayon and combed yarn dress 
fabrics, and very few are fully employed on cloths that were 
as widely known and generally used three years ago as any 
cottons in the world. 

Some of the cotton blanket mills are very busy while 
others are only indifferently employed. The mills that are 
making the very highly colored and intricately designed 
blanket specialties in cotton are fully as busy as they can 
be, while those relying upon staples have machinery idle. 

The business on bleached cottons handled by the large 
Pacific Bleachery has been full because the product has 
been sold very close. But other bleacheries have been less 
than 60 per cent employed. The Naumkeag Steam Cotton 
Company, makers of Pequot sheetings, sheets, and pillow 
eases, have been very busy while some other wide sheeting 
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looms have been barely selling their product. 

It does not seem at this time as if New England mills 
will curtail as generall¥ as they did last year but extreme 
caution is being used in the matter of accumulating stocks 


While 


strong, 1t 1s 


in advance of orders. all the statisties of cotton are 
the large 


a confirmation of a large Kuro 


regarded as figured here that 


very 
exports are not necessarily 


pean consumption. Hence it is thought that there will not 


be a feverish early call for American cotton next fall 


as 
there was last year, and a light 


than it did when the current 


carryover may mean more 


crop movement started. 


One of the most severe difficulties arising from the cot 
ton situation so far as New England is concerned, is the 


very high premiums commanded on good spinning grades 


, ; 7 
ot anything over one-ineh staples. 


The prices commanded 


for long staples and the difficulty in securing them, have 


led mills to hesitate long before accepting business offered 


at values that would ordinarily insure a profit margin in 


production. There is still a very settled opinion in this 


section among manufacturers that consumers will not buy 


cotton dress fabrics in capacity volume when made from 
25 cent cotton at present wage rates. It is certain that 
there has been a restricted consumption ot many of the 
ringhams, bleached cott 


and pereales, which manufac 


turers trace primarily to the prices that must be charged at 
retail 

Machinery concerns are moderately busy. Two of them 
are working on fait-sized orders for machinery to go t 


Spain and Italy. There is a growing eall reported by loom 
I : : 


builders for fancy looms and wide looms, the latter to weave 


54-inch cotton dress goods for converting and general use. 


Mill building at the South accounts for some orders in hand, 
and from time to time small renewal orders come in from 


The 


the outlook for their 


established mills. machinery men are certainly more 


confident of business than thev were 


in February. 


Cotton Comment. 


BY H. AND B. BEER. 


New Orleans, April lith, 1925. 
While the market declined about one cent compared with 


one month ago, the statistical position, especially on this 


side of the Atlantic, remains strong, and fundamental fea- 
tures of the general situation continue sound. 

The recent decline was due to a number of unfavorable 
outside developments, such as the recent demoralization in 
the grain and stock markets, to the breaking of the drouth 
in Oklahoma, the coming of some rain to seattered sections 
of Texas, and because of larger sales of fertilizer for March 
than generally expected. 

Liquidation in stocks and grain having about run its 
course, which was followed by substantial recoveries, gave 
tone to the general market situation and served to restore 
confidence, 

While Oklahoma has been favored with rather general 
moderate to heavy rains, the rains so far in Texas, except in 
localities, have been generally light and widely scattered, 
and a general heavy rain is badly needed over the State. 

In the central and eastern portions of the belt, how- 
ever, the outlook for the new crop is much more favorable 


than west of the Mississippi River, with every indication 
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KATHERINE HALL 
YOUNG MEN’S CHRISTIAN ASSOCIATION 


Department af Ware Shoale Mig. C« 


WARE SHOALS, S. (¢ 


June 28, 1924 


Brunswick-Balke-Collender 
35 So, Forsyth St 
Atlsnte, G 
Dear firs: 

We nave j 
bowling eq@ipment en 
using for severs) y 


t have meant bet 
operation ar 


There is no doubt bu 
the benefit of the e y 
for them, thus helping ¢ 


he equity 
tire setisfaction, 


O have high class recreation facilities at the disposal of 

employees at all times during their leisure hours is aPAYING 
investment for employers. 
This is amply attested by the experience of the Ware Shoals 
Manufacturing Company, Ware Shoals, S. C., whose letter is 
reproduced above. This firm found that facilities for billiards 
and bowling in the employees’ Y. M. C. A. Department not only 
“have meant better good will and higher efficiency” but they also 
“bring better satisfaction for them (employees), thus helping to 
solve the labor turn-over.” 


Known everywhere as makers of the world’s finest billiard and 
bowling equipment, The Brunswick-Balke-Collender Company 
is in a position to assist any employer of labor in working 
out plans for utilizing these popular pastimes as a means of 
securing better good will and higher efficiency. 


Anyone interested in such welfare work should write direct to 
our home office. Full information will be supplied promptly 
and—without obligation. 


FJhe BRUNSWICK* BALKE*COLLENDER Company 
Branch houses in the principal cities 
in the United States and Canada 


623-655 South Wabash Avenue, CHICAGO 
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of the Mississippi Valley and the South Atlantic States 
getting off to a good and early start. 


ToraL Texas AVERAGE RAINFALL IN INCHES. 


Year 1925 1924 Normal 
GY, SEMIN oc so etos sys to beos .63 2.31 2.08 
From Oct. 1 to March 31..... 5.61 19.91 13.32 


The usual wet season for the Southwest is near at hand, 
the last half of April and all of May, and it is possible that 
the needed rains in Texas will soon be provided, in which 
event the outlook for a crop in the Southwest would be im- 
proved materially in so far as its start is concerned. 

But an early or good start does not always result in a 
satisfactory final outturn of a crop, particularly under con- 
ditions prevailing in the Southwest today; the great scarcity 
of sub-soil moisture to nourish the plant in event of the 
summer being dry and hot. The Southwestern crop may 
get the needed rains for planting purposes, and it probably 
will, but there is no assurance of ample summer moisture to 
nourish the plant when moisture will be needed most. 

Returns to Secretary Hester show that sales of fertilizer 
during March were comparatively large, indicating that 
farmers are determined to make another good crop if pos- 
sible. 

Tons- This season 
Bales for MAW ckcc kcscededkave 1,388,829 
Sales for 8 mo. to close of March. . 2,406,137 


Last season 
832,026 
2,260,208 
Meanwhile exports from the United States of old crop 
cotton continue free, since August Ist 7,018,000 bales vs. 
4,646,000 to even date last year and 5,658,000 for the whole 
of last season, making shipments so far to run on a basis 
of 8,018,000 bales for the whole of this season, which basis 
is likely to expand eventually. 

Spinners takings by the world of American cotton con- 
tinue large also, 272,000 bales the past week vs. 176,000 for 
corresponding week last year, making a total thus far this 
season of 11,182,000 bales against 8,870,000 to even date 
last season, making the basis for the season 13,354,000 
bales, with prospects of the basis expanding, perhaps 
reaching 14,000,000 before the end of the season, against 
only 11,042,000 bales for the whole of last season. 


Worwp’s AVAILABLE SupPLY oF AMERICAN Corron Topay. 


Exclusive of mill stocks— This vear Last year 


World’s visible supply ..........3,361,000 2,039,000 
Unmarketed, estimated ......... 1,051,000 1,117,000 
World’s Available of American. ..4,412,000 3,156,000 


Notwithstanding takings being so much larger than 
last year already, during the past week northern mills took 
41,000 bales vs. 18,000 last year, southern mills took 70,- 
000 vs. 29,000, foreign mills 161,000 vs. 129,000. 


A. L. Cranrorp recently resigned as second hand in 
weaving at the Dacotah Cotton Mills, Lexington, N. C., to 
become overseer of weaving at the Fountain Cotton Mills, 
Tarboro, N. C. 

J. B. Parker has resigned as superintendent of the 
Maginnis Cotton Mills, New Orleans, La. 

Wa ter B. Ditiarp, JR., formerly overseer of warping, 
winding and beaming at the Aragon Mills, Aragon, Ga., has 
been made night superintendent at the Columbus Manufac- 
turing Company, Columbus, Ga. 
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INTANGIBLES IN MANUFACTURING 
A Series by 
Frederick H. MsDonald. 


The Mire of Over-Capacity. 


After the war, in the 1920 period of de- 
flation, nearly every manufacturer had a lot 
of excess inventory—raw materials, goods 
in process, and finished products. 


With dropping prices, and no consumers, 
the previous high values of this stock were 
recognized as unobtainable, and many a 
capital account was reduced by the writing- 
off of inventory. 


Yet, many plants had added equipment, 
buildings and land for increasing produc- 
tion, that was far beyond their previous 
production requirements. 

Few manufacturers have had the nerve 
to write off this unusable investment, and 
to close down this section of their plants— 
as much a war loss, actually, as the drop in 
inventory values. 

In consequence, when the Fall and Win- 
ter orders come in, instead of planning pro- 
duction that will keep part of their plants 
and operatives busy all the time— 

The whole plant is put into, frequently, 
day and night production. 

Result: 

A heck of a lot of hectic activity for a 
few months—and then a shut-down! 

There is as much room for sanity and 
foresight in co-ordinating production with 
actual consumption, as there is need for 
making accounting records and capital state- 
ments agree with actual market-value assets. 

Of course, it takes a lot of nerve to shut 
down plant sections when the hope for more 
orders to come is ever beckoning— 

But there’s continuity of operation 
looking facts in the face— 

And a lot of SOME profit! 


CQUELAEREANEDEOUELASOAEUAOEUUNUENERAEUAENEAGTAEEEETERTEREEERENEEUEA NEU A NEAT EETREEECERENNOONAAOAUUGNEDUOREESEEECOEAEACU OD ODOTOREEEETERCEEOOE CE COCO E REE TCEES 


in 


STATEMENT 


of the ownership, management, circulation, etc., required by the act 
of Congress of August 24, 1912, of COTTON, published monthly at 
Dalton, Ga., for April 1st, 1925. 

State of Georgia, County of Fulton. 

Before me, a Notary Public, in and for the State and County 
aforesaid, personally appeared W. J. Rooke, who, having been duly 
sworn according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of COTTON, and that the following is to the best of his 
knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage 
ment, etc., of the aforesaid publication for the date shown in the 
above caption, required by the Act of August 24, 1912, embodied in 
Section 443, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse 
side of this form, to-wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, man 
aging editor, and business managers are: Publisher, W. R. C. Smith 


Publishing Co., Atlanta, Ga.; Editor, L. L. Arnold, Atlanta, Ga 
Business Manager, W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga. 

2. That the owners are: W. R. OC. Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; E. P 
Smith, Atlanta, Ga.; W. S. Cushion, Cleveland, 0.; 0. A. Sharpless 
Atlanta, Ga.; J. C. Martin, Atlanta, Ga.; H. H. Kelley, Atlanta, Ga 
W. J. Rooke, Atlanta, Ga.; T. W. McAllister, Atlanta, Ga.; W. O 
Rogers, Atlanta, Ga. 


3. That the known bondholders, mortgagees and other security 
holders owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of 
bonds, mortgages, or any other security holders are. None 

4. That the two paragraphs next above giving the names of the 
owners, stockholders, and security holders as they appear upon the 
books of the company but also, in cases where the stockholders or 
security holder appears upon the books of the company as trustee or 
in any other fiduciary relation, the name of the person or corporation 
for whom such trustee is acting is given; also that the said two 
paragraphs containing statements embracing affiant’s full knowledge 
and belief as to the circumstances and conditions under which stock- 
holders and security holders who do not appear upon the books of 
the company as trustees, hold stock and securities in a capacity other 
than that of a bonafide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any in 
terest direct or indirect in the said stock. bonds, or other securities 
than as so stated by him W. J. ROOKE, Bus. Mgr 

Sworn to and subscribed before me this 1st day of April, 1925 

(Seal) E. L PHILPOT, 

Notary Public 


My commission expires March 13, 1927 
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COTTON 
MACHINERY 





WE BUILD 


EXHAUST OPENERS—-HOPPER BAL E OPENERS—CRIGHTON OPENERS 
BUCKLEY OPENERS—SELF FEEDING OPENERS 
FEEDERS—COTTON CONVEYING SYSTEMS—ROVING WASTE OPENERS 
BREAKER—INTERMEDIATE and FINISHER LAPPERS 
REVOLVING FLAT CARDS—DRAWING FRAMES (Mechanical or Electric Stop Motion) 
SLUBBING—INTERMEDIATE and ROVING FRAMES 
SPINNING FRAMES and TWISTERS 
(Band or Tape Driven) 
SPINDLES—FLYERS—-RINGS—FLUTED ROLLS 


Descriptive Bulletins sent on Request 


H. & B. AMERICAN MACHINE CO. 


Pawtucket, R. I. 
Southern Office: 814-816 Atlanta Trust Co. Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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NOTES ABOUT MEN YOU KNOW/ 
OR KNOW ABOUT 















CuarLes A. Sweet, for the past five vears superintend 


Fairfax Mil] Division of the West Manu 


e Company, at Fairfax, Ala., has resigned and ac- 


ent of the Point 
factur 
cepted a position with Wellington, Sears & Company, sell 
The 


not definitely announced as yet, but if 


ing agents, with 


headquarters in Boston. 
his work will be 
of a manufacturing character. 


Mr. 


members Of 


Sweet is one of the more popular and progressive 


; 


he southern textile fraternity. He is at pres- 


ent a member of the executive committee of the Textile 


Operating Executives of Georgia. His leaving his southern 


connection will be regretted by his many southern friends 


. : oof - e : 
who at the same time wish him the greatest measure of suc 


cess ! His work. 


new 
FraANK B 


sistant superintendent, will succeed 


WILLIAMS, who for some time has been as 
Mr. Sweet. as superin 
Fairfax Division, it is announced. 
Winston JD. 
Ma 


u ] +1 9 . ] 
following the Association’s annual 


tendent of the 
Amer 
immediately 


New Orleans 


ADAMS, 


secretary-treasurer of the 
can Cotton ufacturers’ Association, 
meeting in 
lor a trip to the Philippine Islands. 

Hi, 
vas married on 


(Atlanta. 
(Associ 


1 + 
JOuUN textile engine f Atlanta, 


Mrs. Lois Pat o Neer, ot 
attended both The Nat 


well-known 
Mareh 14th to 
Mr. and Mrs. Hill 


onal 





tion of Cotton Manufacturers meeting in Washing 
ton, and the American Cotton Manufacturers’ Association 
convention in New Orleans, as a part of their honeymoon 
trip, where they received eongratulations and best wishes 


from their many friends. 
D. B. Nea, who has 
‘husetts Mills, Lindale, 


resioned his position as overseer of No. 3 spinning, to ae 


} + ] +} \ 
heen connected with the Massa 


Ga., for about 25 vears, recently 


cept the position of Aragon 


Mills, Aragon, Ga. 


Ropert Rucker h 


overseer ot spinn ne al the 
No. 3 
succeeding Mr. Neal. 
Seott & 
Swin- 


as been pron oted to overseer ol 


ts Mills, 
has been elected president of 


366 Broadway, New York City. Mr 


Massachuset 


spinning at the 
H. SWINGLEHURST 
Wilhams, Ine 


one of the more popular men 11 the knitting ma 


‘hinery field, has been general manager of the company 


lor many years. 


J. W. Henson has become overseer of weaving at the 
Eureka Cotton Mills, Chester, S. C., sueceeding Jesse 
Hoard, who has resigned to become overseer of night weav 


g at the Baldwin plant, Aragon- Baldwin Cotton Mills, 


Chester. 
F. D 
Manus as superintendent of 
Red Springs, N. C. 
A. ©. 


tendent of the River Hill Spinning Company of Cheraw, 


FrIsseKK, of Rock Hill, has sueceeded I. S. Me- 
the Red Springs Cotton Mills, 


ReEVELS has resigned from his position as superin 


8. C., to accept a similar position with the Rockbestos Prod- 
ucts Corporation, New Haven, Conn. 


C. B. Gunn recently resigned as superintendent of the 


nature of 





Spray Cotton Mills, Spray, N. C., to become superintendent 
and local manager of the Aileen Mills, Biscoe, N. C. W. P. 
Wingate recently resigned as superintendent of the Aileen 


Mills. 


W. M. Suerarp, former president of the Southern Tex 
tile Association, and formerly vice-president and general 
manager of the Glenn-Lowry Mills, Whitmire, S. C., has be 
come president of the Freeze-Bacon Hosiery Mills, Hender 


sonville, N. C. 


M. L. Rogers recently resigned as superintendent of th« 
Dilling Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C., to become genera 
superintendent of the Efird Manufacturing Co., Albemarle, 
Ws 825 38 


i. superintendent of the 
ing Mills, Kings Mountain, N. C Mr. 
Mr. Cranford superintendent of thi 


Pendleton, S. C 


igned. 


Dill 


is reported, succeeding S. D. Bennett, res 
CRANFORD has become 


, succeeding Rogers. 


was formerly Rives 
side Manufacturing Company, at 

M. Hancock is 
Roller Company, at 


Charlotte, N. C. Mr. 


ciated with the Hyatt organizat 


in charge of the new district office ot 


the Hyatt Bearing 1108 Johnstor 


Building, Haneock has been asso 


ion tor over seven vears as 


textile bearing engineer. The establishment of the Chaz 


} 4 . : , 
lotte othee was in recognition ot the need tor eloser eontaet 


with the textile industry n the South, the company al 
nouncées, 
W. D. Bauuarp has resigned as general superiniende 


of the L Manufactu 


Point and 


ullwater ng Company, which operates 


plants at Hast ‘homson, Ga., and Greenville, 


(\LpreD T. Beauvais, formerly 
H. Williams Company, 


office manager of the J 


Millbury 


manufacturers of shuttles, 


Mass., has resigned, to become associated, effective May 2nd, 


with the A. W. Shaw Company, in their Bureau of Business 


Standards. 


lé 


J.) the superintendency oft the 
Rex Spinning Company, Ranlo, N. C 


* 
SUICE has aecepted 
He rece ntly resign 
ed as superintendent of the Chadwick-Hoskins Mills No. 5, 
at Pineville, N. C 


James L. Byers has been made superintendent of the 
Mills, Alexander Citv, Ala., sueceeding W. J. 
Grant, resigned, according to report. 


W. E. McKinney 


at the Langley Mills, Langley, S. C. 


Avondale 


has become overseer of No. 2 


earding 
He was formerly at 
the Tallapoosa Mills, Tallapoosa, Ga. 

W. E. Cocuran has been made overseer of carding at the 
Avondale Mills, Birmingham, 
from second hand. 

F. W. Wauprop has been made overseer of spinning at 
the Drayton Mills, Drayton, S. C. 


Ala., having been promoted 


J. B. Mracuam, local manager and superintendent of 
the Atherton Mills, Charlotte, N. C., will be also local man 
ager of the Robinson Spinning Co., Charlotte, sueceeding 


the late W. E. G. Robinson, aecording to report. 
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Why was it— 
when you got married only Z 
engraved announcements would do? 


Anything really important deserves the best 
And it usually gets it! 

; But some manufacturers do hot yet see the 

A manufacturer SAYS: Hnportance of the trademark on their goods—as 

aaa if that isn’t Wnportant! They use old-fashioned 

methods, even though thr Walk IS smudvged 


streaked, illegible 





RASER & SIEDENBURG 
267 FIFTH AVENUE But not all firms are so thoughtless. Leading 
Ts companies are now be einai lv identifving then 
product with Kaumagraph Transfers. 


Decemver 4, 19%. 
The Kaumagraph method of marking has 
these decided advantages: 
Kaumagraph Company, 
350 Weet Slet Street, 
New York City, N.Y. 


it is easv and quick to apply 
the result is a neat, handsome mar! 


Gentlemen: 
AS distributore for the *Kalonia Blue 
Line” hosiery, manufactured by the Logan Hoelery the imprint lasts 
Company of Philadelphia, Pa., we coneider 
Kaumagraph tranefers a sure ceans f identif . , ¢ 
Our new lithographic department now enab les 


tion which aesuree the consumer gainst 
T 


manufacturers to get their labels, hane tickets. 
ete., and transfers all from the same source. 


substitutions of inferi 


have many good pointe, on 


lasting quality. ~-* 2 ° ‘ | 
your servic Write to us for full information about this 


We have always foun 
(* 


Service and for sample markines of the transfer 
itself. 


exceptionally good. 


KAUMAGRAPH COMPANY 
390-356 West 31st St.. New York ¢ ity 


KAUMAGRAPH CO., 
350-356 West 31st St 


Trademark your textiles. hosiery, silks, ete with F New York City 
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Our Experience at Your Si 


If you rave any perplexing problems in relation to the better type of Bobbin 
or Shuttle to use to get the best results, write us and we will gladly give you 
the benefit of our many years’ experience, during which time we have been of 
great assistance to many of our customers. 


T 5 BOBBINEe SHUTTLEG 


GEST BOBBIN and SHU MANUFACTURERS in the WORLD 
Providence B.1. 
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“Say, Jim, I see the newspapers state that Ford makes 
more than a million dollars a month using his by-products,” 
[ said, by way of opening the conversation after supper 
the other night. 

“Well, Old-Timer, I knew my flivver was made out of 
tin pans, plow bolts and a few sticks of wood, but darned 
if I knew it had any by-produets in it,” said Jim. “Where 
does he get them. anyway?” 

“Quit your kidding, Jim, and tell me what you are mak 
ing out of your by-products.” 

“Me! What are 


you driving at, anyway? Go at it in plain United States, 


If I ever had any I don’t know it. 


and maybe I can eatech your slant.” 

“Your by-products, Jim, have been represented by the 
time you have put in studying at night, the time and effort 
you have devoted to your personal improvement and the re- 
sulting improvement of your job, outside of working hours. 

“You remember it took you about two years to get those 
weave room calculations into your head so you could under- 
stand them, and I suppose you remember keeping me up 
about half the night just after they gave you the spinning, 
telling me how your knowledge of the weave room helped 
you to make the show you did in bringing that spinning out, 
and how the young super was pleased.” 

“Oh, yes, Old-Timer, I remember all that, but darned 
if I ever thought about any by-products while that was go- 
I didn’t have time. But I guess you are about right 
I can see that every overseer and superintendent 


ing on. 
after all. 
should make good use of his spare time and that can be 
very well called his by-product. 

“And I remember now about a whole blamed book full 
of stuff you threw at me about the fellow who loafs around 
the barber shop, the drug store or wherever the hang-out 
is in any town—when he should be at home making use of 
his spare time, his by-products. 

“T guess I would have still been running that little eard 
room if you hadn’t howled at me so much about my spare 
time until I took that correspondence course and subscribed 
for all the confounded textile magazines from A to Izzard. 

“Understand, Old-Timer, I am not kicking, because I do 
enjoy reading ‘How Other Men Manage,’ and some of that 
other stuff is pretty good, too. 

“You know that bird they call the Editor—’ 


COst EON 


“Hold on, J = it ruy ted = wa try P' tO. 22 


plain to you how important it is for an over r a super- 
intendent to use his by-products make s 
much money out of his by-produets it » a pretty good 
thing, and just tell me how any overseer or superintendent 


spends his spare time, and I will 
chanees are for promotion. 


7 { 


“Very few, in fact I have never read of one 
of one of the world’s suecessful men who made his suecess 
They 


spare time, their by-products, 


] 


by working only his regular work hours. have all 


made good use of their 
“T’ll bet that Editor—” 

“Oh, hang the Editor, Jim! (The \ 

like Lineoln, how he 


night by the light of pine knots, and Edison, who 


should.) I’m talking 
about men studied his law books at 


worked about double the hours that most men work, and he 


is still living and healthy at 78. Just read a little history, 


men 


We all have to 


Jim, and you will find out that the most suecesstul 


have known the value of their by-products. 


apply our paid-for hours to our regular work—or at least 


we should—but we can make our spare hours, our by-prod- 


ucts, fit us for more pay and better jobs if we have the 


back-bone to knuckle down to it. 


“Big business is looking more and more into turning 


by-products into money and to keep up with times, an 
we overseers and superintendents must make use of 
eold.” 


by-products, or we will be left t in the 


~ 7 * 


thought oi 


[Epitor’s Norn. That’s a good “Old Timers” 


about by-products. We editors, or those of us still unhung, 
continually urge mill men everywhere to cash in on these 
by-products by contributing letters to the “How Other Men 
Manage” department of Corron that “Jim” likes so well. It 
March, 


that “Old Timer” diseovered he had a by produet 


was just about three vears ago, 1922, to be exact, 


+ 


that he 


wasn't capitalizing. So he started his page in Corron 


from the letters we receive from readers all over the cour try, 


and from as far away as Canada and China, his work on this 


by-product has not only been getting better, but is becoming 


more appreciated all the time. Every man’s fund of mill 


experience is the raw material awaiting a little effort o1 
The cut 


necessar 


his part to convert it into a salable by-product. 


ting out of an oceasional picture show gives the 
And you can’t believe how easily forget 


a letter 


time. you 


vou start for Corron and then you will 


until 
surprised at the number of details you’ve forgotten 


have to look up before vou ean finish. Try 


Roessler Hasslacher Chemical Co., 709 Sixth Avenue. 
New York City, now produce Tri-Chlorethylene and Tetra 
Chlorethane, it is announced, their manufacture being a new 
development in this country, although this company has 


been importing them for several years 
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Just off the Press! 


*“Budget Control’’ 


A Business Booklet on the Subject of Growth 
and Profits Protection thru BUDGETING 


The BUDGET is the one form of business 
plan that sets up a definite goal for the 
future and also provides a safeguard 
against future loss. It prevents over- 
production, over-expansion, leaks and 
waste. 

Our new booklet, ‘‘Budget Control,” 
represents the successful and best ex- 
perience of modern management. It 
shows how every detail of buying, pro- 


with and regulated by actual oper- 
ations to assure profits and prevent 
loss. 


Control thru a well-planned and care- 
fully observed BUDGET is grip control. 
It keeps the business in hand every 
minute—plant, money, material, per- 
sonnel and activity. 


“ Budget Control’’ is just off the press 
and will be mailed to executives on re- 


May, 
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duction, financing and selling can be 
planned in advance—then checked 
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HOW OTHER MEN MANAGE 


Practical Discussions by Cotton's Readers 
On all varieties of Mill Subjects 








Unweighted Middle Top Rolls in Spinning. 
Epiror Corron: 

I notice considerable interest is being aroused among 
the yarn spinning mill superintendents and overseers with 
regard to the use and merits of the so-called Continental 
system of spinning, using the light, un-weighted middle top 
roll. I happen to have tried this system out thoroughly, 
and now am using it, and from my own experience and my 
observations in a number of other mills, some of them mak- 
ing fine yarns, I am thoroughly sold on the idea. 

The usual method is to use a highly polished steel roll, 
and there are only two points that a man must carefully 
watch to get right. One is that the weight of the roller must 
not be too heavy for the work being spun, and the other 
is that the draft between the back and middle roll should be 
right, which, in every case, should be more than the ordi- 
nary draft used at this point with the regular weighted 
rolls. In other words, the common practice of drafting be- 
tween the back and middle rolls on spinning is to figure 
two teeth difference in the pinion gears, which works about 
1.08 with the American frames. Whereas, I have found in 
using the unweighted top middle roll, this draft should run 
up to 1.16 or 1.20. What actually happens when conditions 
are right is that the frame draws from the front roll to the 
back roll, no drawing action being obtained by the middle 
roll. This roll simply acts as a carrier and all one needs 
is to have the middle roll of such a weight that the fiber 
will slip under it. My opinion is that in those mills where 
good results have not been obtained with this system, the 
roll settings could not be made close enough for the stock 
being run. 

You are familiar with the fact that with the standard 
American spinning frame, with a 1-inch front steel roll and 
a %-inch middle steel roll, it is impossible to get a setting 
close enough to show any material benefit on cotton less 
than 11/16-inch staple. The average run of cotton through 
the mills of Georgia, as an instance, will hardly go over 
%-inch to 15/16-inch staple, hence no results could be ex- 
pected unless one had a special set of steel rolls like those 
used on the Continent and in certain foreign countries for 
spinning short staple cotton. But on the longer staples of 
cotton no such disadvantage should be encountered. 

You know, of course, that the American builders have 
made spinning frames with Y-inch front steel rolls and 
even 14-inch middle rolls in order to get the close setting 
desired. If I were going to put up a mill of my own to 
spin %-inch ordinary cotton I would not hesitate to use 
a 7%-ineh front steel roll and 34-inch middle steel roll and 
set them as close as possible. Then the staple would pull 
from under the un-weighted middle top roll and a much 
stronger and more even yarn would result. 

This system is nothing more or less than what the me- 








We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
the mill or the finishing plant. Questions, answers er 
letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 


tallie drawing roll people have been recommending wit! 


their Hinds rollers for a good many years, but this specia 
roll is not necessary in every case, as numbers up to 20s 
can be spun by simply taking the jacket off the ordinary 
leather-covered top roll and polishing the iron roll to get 


the desired smooth finish. If numbers finer than 20s are to 


be spun, either the Hinds roll or some of the wooden rolls 
now on the market should be used. 

This.question seems to be of much interest right now. I 
should like to read the experiences of others with it, and if 
I ean furnish any additional information to any 
readers who wish further details, I should be gl 


“How 


Manage” department. ‘ONTRIBUTOR 


1 to do so 


Men 
642 


upon request from them through the Other 


No. 


The Speed of the Licker-in. 
Epitor Corton: 

Please let me offer my whole-hearted sympathy to “U. 
J. (N. C.)” through the columns of your discussion depart- 
After he 


licker-in speeds recommended in recent 


ment. through reading all the different 


gets 
issues of CorroNn 
by various mill men, in response to his question, he won’t 
know whether he’s standing on his head or his heels. 

I note “Experience (Conn.)” advises a licker-in speed 
of 350 r.p.m. According to his way of thinking, a private 


licker-in grinding machine to play with must be a 


great 
institution. The best advice I can render is to lay off the 
practice of licker-in grinding. The teeth are made pointed, 
When the 
is too much frictior 


he 


and that is the way they are intended to run. 
nose of the teeth is ground off, there 
produced, which has a tendency 
fibers and burn the life right out of the stock. 


to break the ends of t 
This speed 
he recommends, together with the idea of grinding the licker 
in, may be all right on burlap—but how about trying those 
tacties on fine goods? 

Another contributor in a recent issue advised a licker-in 
speed of 320 r.p.m. He also says it 
a card draft of at least 120. Both the licker-in speed and 
the draft he recommends are far from my idea of perfec 


is good practice to have 


tion. Let me say right now that whenever a draft of 100 is 
exceeded by too great an extent, a man is leaving the right 


road. Long drafts are always detrimental to good work, 
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A New Value 
for Cotton Fabrics 


| UBIZE brings a new value, and subsequently 
—new markets, when used with cotton. 


‘TUBIZE, especially in the 60, 70, 80 and 90 
denier sizes, adds a distinctive beauty, delicacy 
and finish whether it is used in design or twist- 
ed with cotton in the yarn. 












WITH ALL its extreme softness and gossamer 
fineness, Tubize has the strength of cotton- 
since, basically, Tubize is cotton. Because the 










/ | fine sizes of this silky textile have great 
v strength, the yarn satisfactorily withstands all 
is machine operations, resulting in a finished 


product whose beauty and excellence are in- 
stantly recognized. 


Write for samples and prices 
of Tubize. 





The 
TUBIZE ARTIFICIAL SILK Co. of AMERICA 
Sales Offices: 303 FIFTH AVE., NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 





HOPEWELL, VA. 


\ubyze 
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producing weak, uneven yarn. This man also states that he 
gets a breaking strength that is ten per cent better than 
he was getting previously. This is no doubt due to the 
fact that he decreased the amount of beating in the picker 
room, and not to his licker-in speed and draft. 

Another speed recommended in the 500 


same issue 15 


r.p.m. This is much too high. 
“Wash 


he says a speed of 1,000 feet per minute should be used 


(R. I.)” knows what he is talking about when 


on the licker-in when the cylinder is making 2,200 feet per 
minute. With a eylinder speed of 165 r.p.m., and a licker 
in speed of 425 r.p.m., I think a card will do as good work 
as it is possible to get, provided everything else about the 
card is correct. Here are the figures showing the surface 
speeds with 165 r.p.m. of cylinder and 425 r.p.m. of licker- 
in: 14.33 feet (cireumference of cylinder) 


2,364.45 feet per minute of cylinder. 2.36 
- 1,003 feet per minute 


165 r.p.m. 
feet (circum- 
ference of licker-in) > 
of licker-in. These figures do not vary a great deal from 
those given by “Wash.” If “U. J.” 
given by “Wash” or those I have recommended, he won’t go 
C. C. (N. J-) 


25 r.p.m. - 
will try either those 


very far wrong on this point. 


A Trouble Caused by Twist. 
Eprror Corron: 

In reading Mr. Soniaman’s article, “What Other Men 
Manage With,” in the February issue of Corron, I note he 
mentions some things about which I have been laughed at, 
and told I was wasting my time and getting no pay for 
doing. I refer to such things as finding the correct distance 
from the thread guide to the top rolls on spinning, deter- 
mining the right twist multiplier to use, ete. 

At one time I was given charge of several spinning 
This 


ticular spinning was running poor in quality and low in 


rooms, one of which was on 15s and 18s warp. par 


production. Upon investigation—not Congressional—I 
found an excessive number of turns of twist per inch was 
to 4.75 


square root and the spinning got worse, so I had to look 


being put into the 18s. I reduced this times the 


elsewhere for the trouble. I found it. There was only % 
inch distance between the thread guide and the top of the 
bobbin. 


stances was to eut down the length of the bobbins, which 


the 


The only thing that I could do under the cireum 


resulted in better spinning, less and 


g, waste, spinners 
were able to care for the number of sides they were being 
paid for, with better quality and larger production. 

One of the other spinning rooms on 22s, warp, was also 
That 


trouble was eliminated finally by increasing the draft be 


in trouble. The breaking strength was very low. 
tween the back and middle rolls, and using a twist multi 


plier of 4.53 instead of 5.5 which had been in use, also 
closing the front to middle rolls to the length of the staple. 
The only trouble I had was from the spoolers, who objected 
to the increased quantity of the yarn being spun. 

Solid ring holders, centered spindles, thread guides di- 
rectly over the top of the spindle, and with the correct dis 


the spindle is all 
? 


tance from thread guide to the top of 
right, but how about the condition of the rings 

What do I think in regard to the right twist multiplier? 
The twist multiplier depends on several factors, the draft, 
stock used, size of ring, correct distance between the thread 


guide and the top of the spindle, ete. I got the best results 


COTTON 


in cloth from a twist mu +.00 in spinning and ¢ 


tip! er 


I have experimented with 30s, starting with a 


in the ply. 


twist multiplier of 5.00 and deereasing t 


my best results in good running work ar 
with a twist multipher of 4.40 on carded cotton, 


l4-ineh st CONTRI 602 


Causes for Yarn Sticking on the Slashers. 


Replying to the question 


March issue, “Why Does This Yarn St 


the first thing I see 


wrong is his speed, 


3,600 vard r hour. I 


h, according to 
the figures he 


gives, Is practically 


would not run 20s that fast on a course 


30s at this speed, and 2,500 ends, 
good work for good weaving. 


leer We 


cloth, or diameter, of friction roll he does the 


runs his 


sets ol with ist the same 


that 


accounts for some of the trouble as the varn is not hugging 


30s, 


fhe big cylinder as it should. The reason is that 


at th 
av Une 


same speed, 20s, 2,500 ends, will deliver through the 


S1ze 


rolls faster than 30s, with the same ends; there- 


lumber ot 


fore the friction roll must be built up to take care of the 


slack on the heavier sheet, and after this has been taken 


eare of, I would suggest making a little heavier size, using 


a little more softener. He should cut the speed on the 20s 


at least 40 per cent. If he can’t keep up with that he should 


buy another slasher. 


I am sure that weaving production 


and quality will, in 


a reasonably short time, show the wisdom of these 


sugges 


tions, if carried out. It pays to go slow, be sure you are 


right, then keep going. Mack (Ga.) 


Glazed Black Cambrics. 


Epiror Corron: 
Will you have one of the contributors 


to your diseussior 


department describe the most practical method by which a 


glazed finish ean be put on colored cambric similar to the 
sample attached? A. U 
Epiror Corron: 

woods Imilar tt 


Part 


inches 


The following the way 
finished abroad. 


width, 38 


submitted by “A. U.” are 


grey goods: Length, 70 yards; counts 


per 14-square inch, 15 x 13; weight, 10 pounds; finished 


width, 36 inches. 

After dveing and mangling 
drying machine and afterwards patent 
mangle, shown in the acecompanyil llustration, w 
following mixture Corn stare} wheat flour, 
50 pounds 
ition, ol 
Ss ipl ate of copper, one ounce; 


Carbolie (No. 5 


14-pint erysallie acid (10 ounces per 100 pounds of stareh) ; 


40 pounds; mineral black, 70 pounds; 


bone fat, 12 pounds; haematein, 10 pounds; so 


acetate of iron, one quart; 


ounes 


bichromate of potash (soda) one 
water sufficient to make, when boiled, 100 gallons. Boil te 
minutes. 

eloth 


s dried and mav do; 


After filling once the 
it is again filled as before and dried and allowed to coo 
The stitehes at the joining of the pieees are now removed 


and the ends are pasted together. The cloth is now condi 
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Spinning Rings. Twister Rings 
Suk Rings \ Traveller Cleaner's 


Traveller Cups GuideWireSets 


lhe Best Thailxpertence Can 
Produce-Shat Money CanBuy 


Whitinsville Spinning Ring Co. 


Whitinsville, Mass. 
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tioned on the damping frame and allowed to lie -for two 
hours after which it is calendered on one side on a dead set 
friction calender, using a heavy set and a high temperature. 
It is run twice or three times on one side altogether, but 
after the first run it is stretched on the belt stretcher, fo 
width. It is now ready for putting up. 

So far as the black cambrics run by the writer are 
concerned, we always filled them in the following manner: 
The goods being first dyed black by the logwood and soda 
bath (though the sulphur continuous black is best) and 
then dried. Dextrin, 160 pounds; corn starch, 60 pounds; 
oleine oil (50 per cent), two gallons; water sufficient to 
make, when boiled, 100 gallons. Boil ten minutes. 

Fill in a three-bowl mangle in the usual way, through 
the starch, or a two-bowl will answer, then stretched on a 
short clip tentering machine and then dried on a cylinder 
drying machine and allowed to cool. 
conditioned on a damping machine and let lie for about 


The goods then are 


two hours, then calendered on a friction calender, as before, 
for two or three times and finished, though they may require 
stretching again. 

Or a logwood black may be dyed on a padder as fol- 
lows: 15 to 20 per cent of logwood extract, four per cent 
copper sulphate, and four per cent soda ash in the order 
Use the bath at about Dye one 
truckload of this (1000 yards) then let lie overnight and 


named. 150 degrees F. 
run again in similar liquor. 

Dextrin or other finishing material that is soluble may 
be added to this bath if so desired. This is used as a stand- 
ard bath, of course. 

The goods must be dampened, all they will stand, and 
they must have all the heat they will bear—heat and water 
are necessary. Sulphur black is best to use for a standard 
dyebath and can also be used with starching materials. 

W. B. (Marne) 


Increased the Production, But— 


Epiror Corron : 

Here are some more results regarding the article by 
“W. G. (Ga.)” in the January issue of Corron, with ret- 
erence to cutting out double creel roving in the spinning 
and doing the doubling in the card room, fixing the trump- 
ets on the traverse rod on the intermediate, for example, 
so as to have two ends running side by side in the rolls, 
I reported the results of an experiment on this idea 
in my letter entitled, “Increases Production 43 Per Cent,” 
in the March issue of Corron. 

Referring to my article, I 
the intermediate roving to 1.25 hank roving, and changing 


ete, 


went further by changing 
the spinning draft up to 12.75. This test gave results equal 
to the shorter draft used before, as indicated by breaking 
The twist was reduced to 1.34 with a 28 twist gear. 
This is 


tests. 
This is 12 teeth out from what was started with. 
a 75 per cent increase based on a front roll speed increase 
of 68 r.p.m. The 43 per cent increase was on the same 
basis. The actual production increase, based on pounds as 
calculated by the hank clock, is, on the last test, 16.5 per 
cent. 

When tried on speeders along the same lines, the 
strength of the yarn decreased four pounds, but this was 


on 17s filling. This test was not tried through two pro 
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d room, 
the spinning draft would be excessive. 

In the former article in the March issue, singlings were¢ 
mentioned as being a probable drawback as the end would 
continue to run if one broke back in the intermediate. An 
other drawback that developed was that when the frame 
hand was creeling, it made a doubling of five ends instead 
of four and this being about a foot long looked like a rope 
and eaused considerable trouble in the spinning. 

These two evils caused or foreed us to discontinue 
running of this work. 


What is the Effect of Worn Bolsters and Spindles 
on the Work? 


Epitor Corron: 


I have a question that I would like to present to 
readers of “How Other Men Manage.” 
In what way do worn out bolsters and spindles on fly 


frames affect the running of the work, and 


breaking strength of the 


they have on the 


A Boss Weaver Gets Serious. 


Epitor Corron: 


I am not in iting articles to textile mag- 


azines, but in reading the letters of “Watch Dog” and “I 


M. (Conn.)” in the March issue of Corron, I cannot help 


but make reply to them, regarding overseers of weaving 
A person would think after reading their articles, 


there wasn’t a boss weaver capable of running any weave 


room in the country—that they were all bone-heads. 


Probably they are. a boss weaver myself, I will 


leave it to someone else to decide. During my time of 


have come in contact with some 


years in the weave room, | 


pretty good men who are overseers of weaving. I have 


also met some for whom cloth room or an opening room 


would be a better place. 
I have seen some pretty good men in charge of cloth 


rooms, but have also seen so many poor ones, that it makes 


| nave 


me almost forget about the good ones. seen men in 


charge of cloth rooms who knew so little about cloth that 


} 


square and tell 


+ 


they could not take a piece of cloth a foot 


the run of the weft or filling. Take some of them throug! 
the mill, and I honestly believe it would be difficult for them 
to pick out the weave room from the spinning room. 

I want to say right here, though, that I am sending my 
cloth to an overseer stationed in the cloth room who, I think, 
is one of the best and most capable cloth room overseers | 
have ever met. 

But I have seen so many of these he-flappers in charge 
and it’s 


of cloth rooms! They think all they have to do 


about al] they can do—is to walk around among the 


girls, 
and tickle them under the chin and let the super come in 
and discharge some one of them who, he thinks, is getting 


sweet on the overseer. I have seen so much of that stuft 
that it makes me think they should do away with the over- 
seer of the cloth room and leave it all to the boss weaver 
I know of some mills who have done so with good results. 


Pine TREE StaTE (MAINE) 
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Cleaned Bobbins 


were dollars.. 


the Termaco Roving Bobbin Cleaner could 
not pay for itself more certainly, more defi- 
nitely. In a mill where a Termaco is oper- 
ated at about half capacity, it pays for 
itself every four months through the savings 
effected by it. 


Cost Cutting Termaco Facts 


1—Prolongs the life and cuts the cost of bobbins. 
2—Leaves staple unshortened which avoids weakening 
the yarn or rejection by the carding machines. 


3—Leaves the waste so it does not have to be reworked 
before mixing with raw stock. 


1—Gives an exact check upon the amount and cuts the 
cost of roving waste. 


5—One boy can operate, allowing spinners more time 
to keep ends up and machines clean, and enabling 
them to better yarn quality and improve standard of 
work in spinning room. 


6—By cleaning upwards of 30,000 bobbins daily, there 
are no expensive production delays caused by wait- 
ing for clean bobbins. 


Your Mill Can Reduce Its Overhead 


Allow our Engineering Department to figure how 
much a Termaco will annually save your mill. The 
information we obtain for you will not obligate you in 
any way whatsoever. Merely write us “Send Termaco 
information.” 


Engineering Department 


The Terrell Machine Co. 


Charlotte, North Carolina 


Complete stock of parts carried by General Supply 
Co., Danielson, Conn. 
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A Question on Variation Limits. to bother with noticing which of 


last and which way they went. 


Epitor Corton: After the parade is over and 


I would like to ask through “How Other Men Manage,” little work, if you are fortunate to be able to discover t} 


¢ 1 4 f them 


how much would be considered a reasonable amount of at such a time, you will find that only one of 


variation in numbers on 40s filling made from full middling anything, generally the apprentice. He is more thé 


white western l-inch cotton? up on a seaffold or horse where he can be in easy 


How much variation should be allowed on finished laps? everybody, and all the rest are demonstrating the 


We... (©. 


in his education and evidencing their anxiety 


instruction by telling him what to do. 


Where to Find the Master Mechanic. 


through that or any other -job, somebody 

of the other departments always has to come along beh 
ee them and pick up al] the tools, horses, chainfalls, 
“DITOR COTTON: ; 

5 : ; of white lead and red paint, plumb bobs and str 
Judging by the amount of correspondence in the March I p S ant 
ebdii E halk on th ls and tacl 
: : : st See : . chaik on them, putty, glass, nails and tacks, 
number of your magazine concerning “Thirty-six Forty- 4 tai 
back to the shop for redistribution. I hav 


nine’s” definition of a cloth room boss, he must have stepped 
on somebody’s toes. 

I have been wondering just how much of the resultant 
flare-back was due to guilty consciences and how much to a 
very justifiable indignation at a gross misrepresentation 
paid, most conscientious 


What I ean’t understand 


of the hardest worked, poorest 
member of the cotton mill family. 
is why they all jump to the conclusion that it was written 
by a weave room overseer, and promptly proceed to take 
the hide off all weavers on general principles. Being a 
weaver myself I have to admit the justice of most of the 
charges, and would probably not have joined the fight ex 
pt for “Watch Dog’s” 


alibis in the machine shop. 


99 


statement that there are only 22 


I consider that a flagrant piece of partiality and a glar 


ing understatement of existing facts. Anybody, whether he 


be weaver, spinner, or anything else around the mill from 
the office boy on up who can’t find more alibis than that in 
any well regulated machine shop, is an amateur and ought 


» take a correspondence course in the great American game 


of Passing the Buck. It’s the easiest place around the 


plant to blame things on, and most of the time the aceusa- 


ns are true. 


( 


The ordinary, common or garden variety of machine 


shop, as encountered in most of the factories that I have 
had the honor to get fired out of has been composed of one 


master mechanic, one more or less second hang, one lathe 


man, one blacksmith, one wood but 


+ 


che rf. and several other 
unclassified appendages whose status has never been very 


clearly defined, but who were probably selected for their 


knack of earrying a lot of tools nowhere with an air of 


great importance, and their ability to locate a leak in an 


underground pipe, dig a hole there and calmly watch the 
water fill the hole. 
who have 


made a deep vow to hang together and not get lost, and 


The average shop crew are a very timid set 


they are continually seeing to it that none of them are. If 
you will just stand still somewhere around the place, just 
inywhere at all, it won’t be many minutes before the master 
mechanic will come strolling by looking all around like a 
lost soul in the other place, wondering where his men are, 
and about the time he fades from view the second hand will 
be inquiring after him, and on his heels will come in sue 
cession all the rest of the crew looking for them or for each 
other. This accounts for why mill men don’t get any more 
done than they do, and should have been taken into account 


by “Thirty-six Forty-nine” in the first place. They have 


how the few mechanics who get 
on to their harps. There 
I’ll bet they have a busy 

Of course they can’t help 


Nor can the M. M 


count for their actions, becau 


sets them. 


by the amount of black oil they 
course couldn’t be expected to 
is just one of these all arou 
the rest of 
better, and 
and prec: pt, wu 

You see, 
sometimes he 


{ } 
LO ana 


nobody but ott 
and they won’t 
about solenoid 
kilowatts and 
that know] 

valves to quit | 
house from stopping 
you never can tell 
and b.t.u.’s and hy 
expansions and 
about with as profou 

| have olten wonder 
for Kvery created 
lin ~ 


accord 


purpose, and 
able to justify their e 

of sleep puzzling over 
were not somebody around 
what other folks broke, and 
which way, and look after the 
and roofs and fences and window 
humidifiers and: front sidev 

thing else that other folks 

days and nights and Sunday 
hours in between, Lo keep tl 
other overseers would be 
force. 


So that must be it, but 


me 
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We are still making reeds of highest quality, and just remember 


our specialty in this line is 


“A Reed to Fit the Fabric.” 


Our new Southern Plant is the most up-to-date one of its kind in 
existence, barring none. Thus, with up-to-date equipment, first class 
material, first class workmanship and personnel of our Staff consisting 
of experienced mill men, it is real “reed service’ we offer you. 


STEEL HEDDLE MANUFACTURING CO. 


MAIN PLANT New England Office: 
21st and Allegheny Ave., Philadelphia, Pa. 634 Grosvenor Bldg., Providence, R. I. 


SOUTHERN PLANT Foreign Offices: 
Steel Heddle Bldg., 621-635 E, McBee Ave., Greenville, S. C. Huddersfield, England—Shanghai, China. 


Hampton Smith, Manager. 


THE STEEL HEDDLE LINE 


“Duplex” Loom Harness (complete Flat Steel Heddles—Harness Frames— 
with Frames and Heddles fully assem- Selvage Harness—Leno Doups—Jac- 
bled). quard Heddles — Lingoes — Improved 
Drop Wires (Nickel Plated, Copper Loom Reeds—Leno Reeds—Lease Reeds 
Plated or Plain Finished). Beamer Hecks—Combs. 
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than most of us. Did you every try to find a master me- 
chanic? Did you find him? Did you ever wonder where 
he was? Well, I’m going to tell. I’d rather you wouldn’t 
say who told you, but you see, I’m an old reformed master 
mechanic myself and I know. If he’s not in his office, and 
not in the engine room, and nowhere else that he ought to 
be, you go look behind the boilers. 


pipe. 


He’s there smoking his 
THIRTY-NINE TWENTY-THREE. 

Why Yarn Breaks at the Spoolers. 

Epitor Corton: 

I notice that “C. S. (Ga.)” advises he is having trouble 
with his yarn breaking down on the spoolers and states 
that his mill is using middling cotton, making a 1734-ounce 
lap with draft of four on the picker beaters 1,300 r.p.m., 
45-inch lap, the cards have a draft of 95.90, speed of cyl- 
inder 165, speed of doffer 12, diameter 28 inches, weight of 
sliver 75 grains. 

This correspondent also advises that he has two pro- 
cesses of drawing, etc., down to spinning 1414s warp from 
the 1.53 hank roving, single. Size of rings 21/16 inch, 
No. 2 flange. (I think the size of rings should not be over 
1% inch.) 


Y 9 99 


The speed of “C. 8.’s” front roll is 115 r.p.m., and with 
the foregoing numbers it should be around 175 r.p.m. With 
a speed as low as 115 r.p.m., if he cannot get results, there 
is something radically wrong somewhere else besides the 
lay-out and the equipment of his machinery, as No. 14%4s 
varn should run by itself with most anything. I. L. (Ga.) 


Overcoming a Warper Problem. 


Epitor Corron: 

A friend of mine was telling me a few days ago of 
some trouble he was having with his warpers. They were 
not running well, although his yarn was breaking as near 
standard as usual. He had tried everything he could think 
of, including speeding them up, but got worse results with 
less production. 

I once had a similar experience and this is 
did. To begin with I cut the speed 25 per cent, and work- 
ed over the gearing in the pulley end where all the slow 
motion gears are, and took out all of the lost motion, put- 
ting a balance wheel weighing 12 pounds on the top cone. 
This made an improvement. Then I went back and lined 
up and leveled the creels, and tightened up all the gearing 
When they were 


what I 


and bearings, taking out the lost motion. 
started up they acted like new machines, and we are get- 
ting the desired production with less effort, and the warper 
tenders have time to look after a lot of things connected 
with running warpers. And besides, they meet us with a 
smile when we pass by—which is always pleasing to have 
from a lady. 

Of course we all know what will result when too many 
ends are put up on warpers, resulting in crossed ends which 
mean laps on the slasher and loose ends in the weaving. 
And if ever any overseer did raise a howl it’s the weaver, 
for they are bent on finding the troubles in the yarn, laps, 
gouts, long knots, loose ends, wide and narrow selvages on 
the warper, uneven warper yardages, ete. Weavers can 
think of more different things to show up work with than 
any other set of men in the mill. Still I do not criticize them 
because the weaving overseer and the cloth room man, art 
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the main criticizers of the mill, and can tell more about how 


things are coming than anyone else—and goodness knows, 
how they seem to enjoy it! 


Sut that’s getting off the track. My next step was to 


test the old iron steps against glass steps in the warper 


creels. Several tests showed the same thing—that the 


iron steps made two stops to the glass steps’ one in ends 


broken down. Now I’m going to replace the remaining iron 


steps with glass steps at the first 


opportunity. 
CONTRIBUTOR No. 14 


A Cloth Calculation. 


Epitor Corron: 


Here is a cloth calculation I 


The cloth is 70x76, 3 


readers solve: 


) 


selvage, 70s warp, 12 yards to the 


5 


filling must be 


Epitor Corron: 


yndent who 


Replying to your corres 


Find the counts of fi 


7 
} 
| 
i 


lem: ng necessary to preserve vara 


per pound in the following piece of cloth: 70 ends pe. 


inch, 76 picks per inch, 38 inches finished width 
48 ends selvages, 
per dent for body of cloth, 
First 


shrinkage: 


including 
12 yards per pound, 2 ends 
4 ends 


contraction 


selvages. 


; 
per dent for selvage. 


allowing 10 per cent and 10 per cent 


yards per pound 


12 - 


16 ounces in one pound 
per yard in ounces of given goods. 16 
weight of one yard of goods. 

(38 inehes 70) + 24 ends for selvage — 2,684, 
ends in warp. 

2,684 +. 10° 
yard of goods. 


2 982 99 


2,982.22 yards of warp yarn in on¢ 


(70s 840 ) 
imately) ounces of warp yarn in one yard of goods. 
1.333 — .812 O21 I] 


goods. 


- .812 (approx 


16 ounees 


one yard of 


ounces i 


10% == 42.22 inches, widtl 


. 76 picks 


38 + 
42.22 
of goods. 
3208.72 16 ounces 


required to preserve vards per pound—allowing 10 


3208.72 vards of n one yard 


521) 117.31s filling 


per 


(840 


cent contraction and 10 per cent shrinkage. 


Now, allowing 6 per cent contraction and 6 per cent 


shrinkage, with other factors the same, the solution is as 
follows: 16 12 


(38 inches 


1.333 ounces, weight of one yard. 


70 ends ) + 24 el ds tor selvage 2,684 


total ends in warp. 

2.684 ends +- 6% contraction 2851 vards of warp 
one yard of goods. 

9851 16 ounces -—— (70s 
warp in one yard of goods. 


133s ounces oot do 


in one yard ot 


ounces 
roods, 


38 inches finished wi 


inehes, width at reed. 
40.42 < 76 


vard ot roods. 


3071.92 16 ounces 


picks 3071.92 vards 


840 558 ) 104.935s, fill 
-allowing 6 per 


S. B. 


vards per pound— 


ing required to preserve 


cent contraction and 6 per cent shrinkage (Ga.) 
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National Association Meets at Washington. 


(Continued from page 689.) 


that have deeply affected the industry economically. I 
think the most important of these has been the effect of as- 


sured transportation. My impression from the reports we 


have from retailers of textiles and from other companies is 
that the country is running today on probably anything 
from 15 to 30 per cent less volume of stocks of commodities 
than it required when transportation was not assured. That 


has had a number of direct effects on the industry. One of 


which has been to shorten down the character of orders; the 
retailer is ordering more or less from day to day, with an 
assurance of immediate delivery and reliable transporta- 
tion, and while it is economically sound that the country 
should run on the minimum of stock, and, therefore, the 
minimum of risk, I can imagine that it creates many embar- 
rassing moments for the manufacturer, in that he is not able 
to anticipate the volume of his business, and it thrusts upon 


him the burden of the country’s stock, so far as stock must 


be carried. 


“T have no remedy to suggest 


, but merely note that the 


fact exists, that the industry will have to accommodate 


tself to it, so far as I can see, so long as we have an effec 


tive transportation machine. For many reasons we do not 


want to destroy the effectiveness of transportation, but it 


is a very live factor in the conduct of the industry, and one 


I realize causes embarrassments, but at the same 


me, one which has to be reckoned with.” 


In d scussing other problems that have developed in the 
Department’s contact with the industry, Mr. Hoover stated 


that in a study of the commercial documents of the country, 


the business contracts, in an endeavor to see what might 


be sugveste d 


to industry as a whole, as distinguished from 


individuals, one problem has re-asserted itself, and that is 


the problem of cancellations. “Every time we have a 


violent movement in price, the manufacturer gets ultimate- 


lv the brunt of a very large amount of disturbance of that 


character. No individual manufacturer is able to introduce 


methods that would properly secure any man who is a seller 
of g 


goods against the buyer. And it has been suggested in 
our own discussions a great many times that it would be of 
the utmost advantage to manufacturing industries of your 
type and to the distributing sections of it, if it were pos- 
sible to get some sort of uniformity in contract practice, 
with a background of real contract, instead of just the sort 
of option that now exists in the distribution of this type 
of goods. If we could effect contracts on a basis that would 
be a real contract, and in which disagreement over contract 
would not imply rejection, but would imply arbitration of 
damage, we would have strengthened the whole fabric of 
More es 


pecially would we have given the strength to stand the 


manufacture and distribution all along the line. 


heavy shocks that come from wide variations in prices.”’ 

A few questions were asked of the Secretary following 
his remarks. With reference to the inquiry made by the 
Department of manufacturers regarding the reporting of 
stocks of goods on hand, Mr. Hoover answered that while 
such would be a great stabilizing influence in industry, and 
while a majority seemed anxious to see it done, a few manu- 
facturers controlling a large percentage of goods refused 
he did not feel that 
should be made conpulsory. 


to make a return, and the statistics 
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The Secretary answered a further question as to the 
utility of trade associations by saying that the great ma- 
jority of trade associations are engaged in collective func- 
tions of public interest, and that these should receive en- 
couragement and stimulation. 

After Mr. Hoover’s remarks, Mr. Pickard presented sev- 
eral commercial attaches, and the chiefs of other divisions 
of the Bureau, who briefly discussed the functions of their 
respective offices in connection with textiles. 

The foregoing concluded the business features of the 
convention. The social aspect was especially important, 
also. On Monday afternoon the delegates were accorded 
the high courtesy of a reception in the East Room of the 
White House, given by President Coolidge and Mrs. Coo 
lidge. On Tuesday morning, parties visited and inspected 
the Bureau of Standards, and also an automobile sight-see- 
ing tour was conducted interest in the city. 


5 


Previous to the session at the Commerce Building on Tues- 


to points of 


day afternoon, several parties made automobile trips to 
On Wednesday 


In the forenoon, the delegates visit- 


Government buildings and other points. 
there were no sessions. 
ed Mount Vernon, where President Butler placed a wreath 
on the Tomb of Washington. 
ed an automobile tour to Arlington where Mr. Butler placed 
Here the 


In the afternoon, they enjoy- 


a wreath on the Tomb of the Unknown Soldier. 
members witnessed a cavalry drill at Fort Myer, arranged 
through the courtesy of Seere tary of War John W. Weeks 
Rockenbach. This was the 


and Brigadier General 8. D. 


concluding feature of the convention. 


Defective Roller Coverings. 
Epitor Corron : 
The readers of Corron know that the importance of 
using perfect leather covered rolls on a comber or any other 


machine that uses leather rolls cannot be exaggerated; 


therefore it is essential to remove any imperfect roll and 


see that the one put into the machine is a perfect one even 
Many of the 
that a new roll can 


roll that 


if it is a new roll. readers, as well as the 


writer, know be as defective in some 
forms as a becomes defective through wear and 
tear in usage, and some of these defects put a mill to a 
great cost and trouble besides affecting the quality of the 
yarn; also some of the defects cannot be noticed with the 
naked eye, so a ring gauge and a straight edge gauge are 
required to show them up. 

There are two kinds of skins generally used to cover lap 
machine, comber and drawing rolls, namely, calf-skin and 
sheep-skin, the former being recommended and more ex- 
tensively than the 
being of a stout substance yet having a cushion effect. and 


used latter on the above processes, it 


it is also pliable. While being more expensive than sheep- 
skin, the quality and length of time it is in use will offset 
the difference in cost, for it will stand the treatment re- 
ceived by it from the comber better than a sheep-skin cover- 
ed roll. 

Following are some imperfections to be found on a new 
lap machine, comber detaching and drawing rolls, also the 
bad results they give when working in these machines: un- 
little, 
1appy surface, it may be nappy at the end of the roll, flat 


evenness below piecings, the piecings left open a 


places on the roll, rolls of different diameter. An uneven 
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Newport Direct Brown N 3G 


makes possible 
Tans and Cordovans 


at most economical figures and 
without technical difficulties. 

Two (ordovan Formulae now extensively in use are: 
I—1 1b. Newport “Direct Brown N3G 


2 1-4 oz. Newport “Benzo “Purpurine 4B Conc. 
11 oz. Newport “Direct “Black EG Extra 


2—1 lb. 4 0z. Newport “Direct Brown N3G 


8 oz. Newport Congo ‘Red R | 
Ib. 10 oz. Newport “Direct “Black EG Ex. | 
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TRADE MARK 
“COAL TO DYESTUFF- 
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Newport Chemical Works, Inc. 


Passaic, New Jersey 
BRANOH OFFICES AND WAREHOUSES: | 
Boston, Mass.; Providence, R. I.; Philadelphia, Pa.; Ohicago, Ill.; Greensboro, N. O 
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The New 


PRECISE WIND 
Tube Winder 


| | 
aa s areas thas : | “eg Se RARE, | 
| re P ge a | | 

The Foster Model 77 Precise Wind Tube Winder | 

| 


A Precise Wind Machine for carpet warp (8’ x 8° pack- 
age), I wine and all heavy material. 

The outstanding feature of this tube package winder is its 
simple design and rugged construction. Built for high 
speed, each operating part has been designed in grade of 
metal and proportion to be at its highest efficiency under 
the most severe operating conditions. 


FOSTER MACHINE COMPANY 


WESTFIELD, MASS. 
John Hill, Southern Representative, Healey Bldg., Atlanta, Ga. 
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detaching roll will only bite the fibers in the high place or 
places. Therefore the sliver in the pan is found to be light 
in places where the roll is uneven. At these places and in 
those spots the sliver will not even come through the greater 
part of the time, so there is only one other outlet for it and 
that is out at the back with the short fiber. The results are 
uneven work and loss of production and good cotton sold 
as waste. Also if the comber man is not wise to it when 
taking the percentage, he finds the waste high and makes a 
change and when the roll is worn or bedded down to a true 
surface (and it takes weeks of wear sometimes) the waste 
percentage is found to be on the low side, hence another 
change. Therefore, if a change is not made then until 
the roll is something like true, it is costing the mill money 
through decreasing the production, making uneven sliver 
and good cotton sold as waste. If a change is made, the 
quality of the yarn is affected provided the mill comes to 
the conclusion that they are taking out the right percentage 
of waste at the comber, for if the comber has six or eight 
heads and there are one or two uneven rolls in a comber, the 
amount of waste on All the heads is decreasing, whereas the 
trouble lies where the uneven rolls are. The following is 
one of many incidents pertaining to imperfect new rolls 
that I have had experience with. 

A few years ago I tested three Derby doublers, three rib- 
bon lappers and eighteen combers in a certain mill and 
one of the latter machines was the exhibition comber shown 
at the Textile Show in Boston, so the rollers of that ma 
chine were covered. The other rolls were covered in town 
by the mill’s roller coverer. When I came to get the comb- 
ers running I had one merry time, due to uneven rolls. I 
reported the matter to the superintendent and showed him 
the comber waste which contained good long fibers equal 
in length to the finished sliver (every head was not like 
that, only where the uneven rolls were working). I also 
changed the rolls about, putting them in heads that were 
working o.k. We found the trouble moved with the roll. 
Then 1] took the percentage with one uneven rol! in a comb- 
er, also with all good rolls (taken on the same machine) 
and we found a difference of about one and one-half per- 
cent more waste in the uneven roll test, which proved my 
claim. 

Probably through oversight, nothing was done to remedy 
the trouble until the treasurer came around the combers one 
day and stapled the waste; he came over to me and said 
thet there was good cotton in the waste. I informed him 
| was aware of the fact but it was beyond my control until 
I was given some good true rollers. Then I asked him to 
staple all the six heads on one comber. He found two 
heads that had good cotton in the waste. I then took him to 
the front of the combers and showed him the places on those 
two heads where the cotton was not eoming through. I 
tovk out the uneven rolls and put in good ones, then had 
him staple the waste again, which was proof satisfactory to 
him. But to make a long story short, their roll coverer was 
inside the mill before another hour and I had to go through 
the same performance with him besides putting his rolls on 
a straight edge gauge to convince him that his rolls were 

uneven. 

If a hollow piecing on the roll is at the point of the bite 
when the piecing (sliver piecing) commences, the rolls will 
not grip the fibers right away and will have a tendency to 
shorten the overlap and make light places in the sliver. ] 
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believe the cots were cut a shade too small to cause that, 


for a roll will sometimes be found to be filled in at some 


place at the piecing with some kind of cement which the 


roll coverer uses. 


Rolls with the piecings left open a little s| d be sent 
back to the coverer, so, in fact, should mperfect rolls It 
is his job to make a good piecing. Formaldehyde will not 
stop it from opening more, for in a short wl t will nee 
re-covering. 

Rolls with too nappy a surface, when varnished leav 
rough surface. When the rolls dry the sticky substances i 
the varnish cause the roughness; the results are roller lap 
ping, waste, uneven work and loss of production. Sand 
papering will usually remedy the trouble. But the troubl 
comes from the skin, whether diseased ! prop 
cured, I cannot say. 

Rolls should be burne ada near to the end p 
for a wide burn shortens the life of the roll, as 
being hard and brittle will crack end break off ug 
wear. After a while the cloth can be seer he end 
therefore the cot is loose. Flat places on a roll were done 
probably when the roll was being ground. M ( I 
or grinding wheel stopped for a second throug nce 
or other, the results are no grip on the fibers W 
spot. The writer recommends a coat of formaldehyde over 
the piecings of new lap machine, comber and dr ng 
Some may not agree with me on that, but I may say that 
I have never had trouble with piecings opening after using 
formaldehyde. 

The foregoing defects are some | have found during n 
experience with rolls, and I have handled rolls covered by 
s6me of the best roll coverers in the North and South, and 
if a keen eye were kept on al] new rolls a great saving 
would be accomplished. It is a good policy to have all new 
rolls the same diameter, especially on comber detaching 


rolls. Many users are under the impression that they are 
of the same diameter. After being re-covered, I would 


suggest that after a mil] has decided what kind of cloth 


and skin they want, to have two ring gauges made, one for 
the roll coverer and the other for the mill purposely for 
trying the diameter. For in putting a larger diameter 
roll in comber to replace a smaller one, there is danger of 
the lap comb striking that rol] and damaging it, also of 
affecting the setting and the quality of the work. 

Now I would like to mention a few things about ro 


that are working in the machines. Before varnishing then 


they should be sand-papered; if not, they will scale in some 
places, and the roll is uneven then. Also after varnishing, 
they should be lightly sand-papered again to give the rol 
a smooth surface; for, regardless of how ¢ 1 perso! 
is when varnishing or the kind of varnish or varnishing 
board used, even after using the finest of coloring ai 
straining the varnish repeatedly, the rol] will feel kind of 


rough. The writer thinks the cause of that may be 
acetic acid making tiny air bubbles. 

Another item is leather rolls fluting. Some mills may 
be troubled a great deal with this; others only having 
few flutings on them. The writer has tried every way t 
remedy that trouble. It is not done by the steel detaching 
roll even though the leather rolls receive the impression of 
the flutes from the former roll, because the manutacturers 
use what is called a hunting flute, which means 


half of the circumference of the roll has one more fiute 


that one- 
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is the thing that will 


—speed up your weavers 

—assist your superintendents and 
foremen to fill orders 

—give infallible information to your 

production managers, cost clerks 

and accounting department. 


















In fact, a Root Counter on each loom has been 
proven by a great number of the largest mills to be 
the only means by which actual and estimated pro- 
duction costs can be kept identical. They prevent 
padding of individual production reports—they pre- 
vent “kicking of the gear’”—they place every opera- 
tor on his merits and ability—they record produc- 
tion costs accurately down to the very smallest frac- 
tion—they are the modern means of keeping in 
touch with each loom and its weaver. 


Have you our latest literature on pick counters? 


“The Pioneers and Largest Manufacturers of 
Textile Counters in the World Today.” 


Main Office So. Representative 
192 Chaplin St., W. A. Kennedy, 


1106 Johnston Blidg.. 
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than the other half of the circumference. By this the 
leather roll never strikes the same flute on revolution. Where 
I have found a fluted roll I have changed it and put a good 
roll in its place, at the same time marking the new roll and 
keeping my eye on it for months at a time, and the roll 
never fluted, which showed that the roll bushings and weight 
hooks were not binding or cramping the roll and that the 
trouble was either in the cot or the cloth or they would 
have resisted the impression. The cot may have been put 
on loose and caused it to crimp, or it may have been dis- 


have been a poor 


eased or not properly cured, or it may 


grade of cloth. I have found rolls starting to flute near 
the ends, and that is a sign that the burn has lost its 


Also, 


grip 
and the cot is crimping and its time is done. rolls 
starting to flute need a coat of varnish. 

I should like to offer a suggestion to those readers of 
CoTron whose expenses on roll covering are heavy, the only 
cost being a few minutes of time: Inspect every box of 
rolls leaving the mill to be recovered, say for three months 
or so, and make a note as to how many rolls have fluted; 
how many with cots loose; how many with burns broken 
off, piecings burst, ete., and with a few fluted rolls slit open 
the cot and see if the impression is in the cloth, also take 
whatever steps are necessary and while the cost will not be 
anv more, it will lead to something. 

In my opinion, a good cloth (unbleached) and a calf 
skin covered roll is the most economical and serviceable in 
the long run. 

A word about varnish recipes. Most every mill man has 
a recipe which calls for a certain amount of ingredients, 
and they stick to that amount, regardless of whether the 
strength or quality of the ingredients have changed when 
they have bought a new batch of acetic acid, coloring, ete. 
Coloring should be added to suit, for too much color will 
give a dull surface. Gum arabie will give a roll a glossy 
surface. 

I have written at greater length than I intended, but a 
great deal leather which I 


have not mentioned, such as channeling and so on. On 


more could be written about 
speeder and spinning rolls the cost to a mill in roll ecover- 
ing is an item not to be ignored. Another thing I intended 
to mention before this is, rolls that have become scaly 
through so much varnishing should not be put in hot water 
and washed off, as some mills do. For those who have no 
buffing wheel I would suggest washing or rubbing the 
varnish off with a steamed cloth so as not to lose either 
the cloth or cot. 

I trust that my letter will be of help to anyone who is 
Jock (Mass.) 


having trouble with rollers. 


Machine Settings for Different Cottons. 


Epiror Corron: 

I should like to have some of your readers answer this 
question: 

I am contemplating changing off of Western cotton, full 
l-inch, to Mississippi Y-inch cotton, grades three, four 
and five, and would like to know what would be the best 
weights, drafts, settings, ete., of the machines from opener 
to spinning frame to make 20s /2 to 24s/2 yarns, and obtain 
a good quality and standard breaking strength on these 


yarns. ContrinuTor No. 31. 
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Clogged Poker Bars and Slack Ends. 
Epitor Corton: 

I note in March Corron 
able to disagree with five of 
uary issue. It appears to 
the bobbin-lead fly fram: 

“Wash” is right when he 
fly frames, but judging from 
issue with reference to a clogged pol 
ends, a little more knowledge w 
him either. 


ence would not hurt 


operating fly frames for 25 years 


on which the ends slacke 
If “Wash” 
apart the builder motion on 
He will find it 


rear meshing w 


£ 
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to see 


clogged. doesn’t 


geared thus: 


taper Ith 


poker bar. On the 

way and a bevel rear an 
of the stud. TI 

that is on the botton 


this gear is another 


spur 
| 


on the inner side of the 


1 
nding arum 


vertical rod is the w 
is secured by means ol a set 
seen that it is impossible for the 
along the cones if the poker bar 
have to use a crow-bar to move tl 
If “Wash” 
slack the speed of the bobbin must be | 


of stock delivered by the delivery roll, and f the pok 


does not know become 
> amount 


er 


erowbar 


bar to be clogged so as to he 

and the bobbins continue to wind on 
surface speed of the bobbin not result 
rather resulting in the ends 


off. 


becon 


A Discussion of Ring Traveler Sizes. 


Epitor Corron: 


The question of “J. 


1] 
small 


CorTon as to how 
rather an unusual one. 

has the right idea, and I rea 

is used, and the traveler fits as closely 
altering the work, it would be benefici 


hand, we get our roving from the eard 


times very bad, full of slugs and lap-overs 
these slugs and lap-overs be avoided. 


Just a little while ago I was having a 


on my 50s warp spun yarn. From time to 


and I 


S; 


get bad bobbins from almost every doff, 
varn was full of slugs and bad lap-overs. 


spinner herself would put in such lap-overs, when 


was pieced up, and render bad work at the spooling 
We were using an 8 0 square point, round top traveler, 
to the ring, and every slug 


which did not fit very closely t ng, 


+ thy 


and lap-over of medium size went throug] 


One day J put in a trial change of traveler 


better work, and the slugs and lap-overs 


noticeable. | put in a 6/0 Bowen, flat top, 
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which fitted more snugly and more closely to the flange of 
the ring, and this surely did the work. We have used flat 
top travelers on coarser numbers, but this particular yarn 
a better grade of cotton. With this flat 
slugs are held up at the entrance of the 
a lot of our trouble is overcome, and the 


was spun from 
top traveler the 
traveler so that 
spooling now runs 90 per cent on these 50s. 

I would advise “J. W.” to try flat top travelers if he 
hasn’t already done so, and see how it improves his work. 
We use flat top travelers on most all of our yarns here, 
and find but little bad work sometimes due to worn travelers. 

We use a No. 1 flange, 114-inch ring with 4-inch eircle, 
using a spindle speed of 9,400 r.p.m. for our regular 50s 
warp yarn, spun from 12-hank roving, with a draft of 8.33, 
draft constant 441.60. 
twist gear, 9/0 flat top traveler. It can never be exact as to 


3ut we use a 50 draft gear and a 25 
the number traveler used due to the weather. In some in- 
stances we have used as high as 11/0 and as low as 6/0, but 
as a tryout a 9/0 is the best. If the rings are new a lighter 
traveler should be used, sometimes as light as 13/0 flat top. 


J. A. H. (Conn.) 


“ Practice What You Preach!” 


Epitor Corton : 

The series of articles by R. A. Soniaman, on “What 
Other Men Manage With,” are full of good thought, and 
are educational. One thing that struck me, in his article 
in the May issue, was what he said about machinery lay- 
outs. We If we 
could anticipate future enlargements and additions we could 
Ask any mill man whether, if he 


ean all see our mistakes “afterward 
make a better job of it. 
were to build another mill, would he build it like his pres- 
ent one and he will tell you “No,” without stuttering in his 
speech. 

Mr. Soniaman, in the May issue, gives an alphabetical 
list of things that should be watched which is mighty good. 
One thought he left was always to “practice what you 
I had this brought to my mind on a visit to an- 
I had always held this mill up 


preach.” 
other mill the other day. 
as a sort of an example, and tried to learn all I could from 
it. On this visit, I noticed some rather unusual happen- 
ings in the picker room, but my superintendent friend has- 
tened me through giving me a lecture on how everything 
was handled in order to keep good weights and even laps, 
and how they took care of the laps that varied too far from 
standard. I suppose this mill is one of the more prosper- 
ous in our vicinity, and I give them eredit for that—but 
the point I am making is that he was not practicing what 
he preached. 

A few days after my visit, one of hi 
had been running the pickers for him, applied to me for 


picker men who 
a picker job. This is about the conversation we had: 
“What’s the matter with the job you had?” I asked. 
“Nothing,” he said, “only I’ve got enough of it.” “Enough 
of what?” “Well, I couldn’t get the laps to 
they wanted and I quit.” “How long’s it been this way?” 
“Five or six months, ever since they got that 
“Now, see here, Bill,” I said, “what matter 
with those laps the other day when I was in there? You 
had too many set back.’ 
laps too heavy for me, and the evener motions were not 
working, and when they did work the laps were so heavy 


weigh what 


new carder.” 


was the 


“They were running the breaker 
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that my eveners would not take care of them,” he answered. 


I asked him when the piano motion on the finishers had 
freely. He 


four years 


been taken out and cleaned to make them work 
said he had been running the finishers there for 
and if they had ever been cleaned he didn’t 


. ’ 
} urthermore, they put up 


know it. Same 


way about the fulcrum levers. 


a new lap wherever the old one ran out, instead of putting 


the full ones on the first and third places. 
I 








“They used to have different painted « ird cans for t 
different laps,” said Bill, “and the laps that were not on 
standard were put in a place and run to balar up the 
weights. Certain lap racks to take care of this unevenness 
the same at the drawing frames, ete. That used to be, but 
now it’s any old thing to keep going 

I don’t often repeat things like this, but where there’s 
some smoke there must be some fire—and I saw this myself. 

There is no excuse for this business. You can make 
the laps weigh within a pound, and the cost of keeping any- 
thing less than that is a needless expenss rhe breaker 
laps should weigh so that the eveners o ntermediates 
will carry the belt on the center, or near that, and the 
intermediate laps should weigh so that the finisher evener 
belts will be on or about the center of the cones when the 
laps are weighing right—preferably a little « he heavy 
end of the cone. The motions should e key é and 
the mixing right, ete. This man wa é conscientious 
about his system, to hear him tell it, but he was not 
ticing what he preached. I made a resolution righ 
and there never to preach something I wasn’t prac 
and made special note to happen around when it was time 
for certain things to be done and make sure my system was 
being carried out. I hope that all readers of Corron will 
read Mr. Soniaman’s series, for he certainly has started out 
on a good line of thought. Contr! or No. 14. 

A Suggestion on Systematizing. 
Epiror Corron: 

It has oceurred to me that perhaps a short letter on the 
systematizing of departments might be of interest, and I 
am writing a few thoughts that have oc ed to me in this 
connection. 

Let us review in our minds the general layout of a 
speeder room. Most of us have a speeder tender running a 
certain number of frames, and a doffer doffiing on a given 


number of frames. 
tender. she 


the duties of a speeder 
creels in her roving; pieces broken ends on the fronts; helps 


Now let us outline 


to doff, pick flyers, mark roving on bobbins, clean gears 
and clean creels. 

The doffer has to doff and help to pick five mark 
roving, to clean ra boards, keep a clearers il ind 
7 4 7 } + + 
clean spindles and backs of frames. 

Now what I am getting at is, does 1 ike s to do 


things? Let us list them as skil 


all these different 
skilled: 


Non-skilled 


unskilled and sen 


Skaled all d 


Oe MtI-St 


Cleaning gears Doffing 


Creeling 


Piecing ends Cleaning backs Marking roving 
Cleaning spindles 
Cleaning rail boards Cleaning flyers 
If we now arranged it so as to give each speeder tende 
more frames to tend, but her sole duties to be ereeling and 


piecing up ends, this means more money f 
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the piece rates have been adjusted, and on the other hand 
saves the need of several tenders, according to the number 
employed. 

The doffers could also be given a slight increase in 
wages, which should be kept in proportion with the speeder 
tenders. The doffers’ duties would come under the head of 
semi-skilled. They would have to work in pairs, but keep 
the same number of frames as before. 

Now for the unskilled. We would need to hire some 
to do nothing but cleaning. The number needed would de- 
pend on the number of frames and the amount of cleaning 
to be done. A good method would be to take a stop-watch 
and time each function and layout accordingly. 

Has anyone tried out this proposition? 


W. O. R. (Mass.) 


To Prevent Foaming at the Size Box. 
EpIToR Coron : 

I notice on page 479 of the March issue of Corron that 
“Contributor No. 519” is having trouble with his size 
foaming. He says that in sizing wet warps he is using 190 
pounds of 40 fluidity starch, and 18 pounds of 75 per cent 
sulphonated oil, making a total of 250 gallons of finished 
size, and that the size foams at the size box. 

I suggest that he might try using one pound of alum- 
inum sulphate for each size batch of 250 gallons of size. 
This may remedy the trouble. Aluminum sulphate, com- 
mercial grade, is used by practically all pumping stations 
in purifying water, and costs about 134 cents a pound. It 
one pound in his size batch does not stop it altogether, I 
should advise him to use just a little more, and I feel that 
it will eliminate his difficulty. W. RK. J. (N. C.) 


Detecting the Cause of Speeder Smashes. 


Epiror Corron: 

I noticed in a recent issue that “G. S. (N. Y.)” wants 
some discussion on how to detect, from appearance, the 
causes of a smash on speeders, and what constitutes the 
duties of a third hand on these machines, 

Taking up first a few common defects on speeders, and 
their causes, the breaking of ends between the front roll 
and the bobbins sometimes results from the following 
causes: twist gear, draft or other roll gears slipping or 
breaking, top cone gear slipping, cones coming loose, cone 
belt breaking, rolls breaking at the joints, spindle or bob- 
bin shaft couplings becoming loose, driving gears breaking 
or coming loose, or any other obstruction preventing the 
proper traverse of the carriage. 

Among the eauses of slack ends are: tension gear too 
large; if there is not quite enough tension the roving will 
run all right for a short time, but will then partially enr! 
around the boss of the flyer afterward running along all 
right again. The tension of the roving is an important mat 
ter and should be carefully watched at all times, as there 
are several points that will affect it. For example, the cone 
belt may slip because it is too slack or too heavily loaded, 
beeause the spindle bolsters are not properly oiled or if 
they are allowed to become clogged with dirt or cotton, or 
the bolsters are not properly adjusted or are not plumb, 
thus eausing the bolster rail to run hard, or the racks to 
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improve production and quality by keeping the help “on 
the job,” by seeing that speeds are properly maintained, 
that machines are properly repaired and cleaned, and that 
the correct practices are being observed relative to gearing, 
roll settings, card settings, ete. 

Many second hands enhance their value by serving as a 
sort of communicating medium between the overseer and the 
employees. Such second hands keep their overseers in- 
formed of any source of complaint, dissatisfaction or un- 
rest among the operatives, and pass on to their superiors 
any suggestions received from the help as to possibilities of 
improving the quantity and quality of the product or of 
improving conditions in general, always giving due credit 
to the person making the suggestion; similarly, they help 
to interpret and if necessary clarify the instructions of the 
overseer, explaining the necessity for each step taken, thus 
helping to create an atmosphere of understanding between 
the help and management. 

Now as to the duties of the third hand, we hardly find 
two mills with the same policy, but here is my idea. The 
third hand in many ways is to the second hand what the 
second hand is to the overseer. When a man is given a third 
hand’s job, it is up to the second hand to instruct him. This 

itself is quite a job and it requires a lot of patience 
at times, but the second hand must remember that a good 
fixer or third hand is one of his biggest assets. Break in a 
third hand and do it right, and there is a big load taken off 
of the overseer’s shoulders. 

After a third hand has been on the job for some time, 
he is supposed to be on the lookout for all kinds of trouble, 
and walk around the room with an eye on the work and 
an ear to the sound of the running machinery. Many times 
a big breakdown can be made an easy job in this manner, 
and a saving of lost time for the speeder hand and in pro- 
duction is effected. 

He should be on the lookout for the oiler, to see that 
he oils the machinery properly, thus saving repairs and 
also making less work for himself. No one can find out 
that the oiler is not doing his work as he should better and 
quicker than the third hand, for while he is fixing, it is 
very easy to see if oil is running. 

He should always be in good humor, always ready for 
work. He should never let a speeder hand come after him 
again for the same job, but should be right there to fix it 
as quick as possible, so as not to let any production be lost. 

He can very often see things before the second hand, 


and if so he should tell him of such things as he has seen 
or heard, such as discontent, bad behavior or any unrest 
among the employees. Occasionally he will be asked by the 
second hand to give a helping hand here or there, and on 
such occasions he should do it willingly. It is up to him to 
distribute the bad roving among the speeder hands. 

It is bad policy for either the second hand or third hand 


to have any favorites, they should “treat them all alike,” 


and there will never by any trouble. They should never be, 


clock-watchers. Many a good man has lost out by just 
watehing the clock too much. A third hand need not wait 
to be instructed to do many little jobs, he should just sim- 
ply keep the room nice and clean, and the overse.r will 
notice it. Bet your life on that. E. A. G. (N. H.) 

C. E. Green has been made overseer of weaving at the 
Blue Ridge Manufacturing Co., Landrum, §&. C. 
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What Angle of Roll Stand is Best on Spinning 


Frames? 
Epitor Corron: 
I should like Lo see some d Scu ) on the I )] Wine ques 


tion relating to spinning: 





What angle of roll stand on spinning best? Perhaps 
this subject may be a new one to many of your reader 
I shall explain. The usual spinning frame roll stand, eal 
ed the combination stand is on an angle of 30 degrees. S 
styles of frames have stands of an angle of 25 degrees 
Recently I experimented by securing for my frames a 
roll stand of 35 derrees, whien brings the tror b 1 it neare? 
to the thread guide, also raising the back r n doing so 
On the frames with the 25 degree angle, the front ro 
is 64% inches from the guide wire; on the regular combir 
tion stand of 30 degrees, this distance 91% inche \\ 
the 35 degree stand, however, the ance between 
front roll and the thread guide is shortened to 414 inche 
On the 25 degree stand, on 25s filling, ] 5 ‘ ting a 
front roll speed of 135. When I put o1 35 decree stands 
I was able to put it up to 152 r.p.m., using the same e 
ton, same roving, same draft and same everything except 
the twist. I was enabled to reduce the twist from 3.871 
which is one tooth above 3.75, down to 3.62, whi peer 
one tooth less than 3.75. This was because the distance 
between the front roll and the thread guids shorter. Also, 
due to the increased angle of the rolls, the Varn, as lt leaves 
the bite of the roll, has less “drag” on it. t is not pulled 
over the surface of the roll H.L. I. (Ga 


Twist on the Ring Frame. 


Epiror Corton: 
} — ’ 
I have watched with interest the discussion in “How 


Other Men Manage” about whether it is the spindle or the 





traveler that puts in the twist on a rine frame. Of the 
two sides, “Bab’s” “Twist « e Ring Frame n the Au 
gust, 1924, Issue may be used as representative of the 


“traveler boys,” while “T. N.’s’”’ article in the October issue 
may serve to represent the other group who hold that it is 
the spindle which puts in the twist. 


Both parties seem to have reasons to believe what they 





believe to be right. But none of them has got to the bot- 
tom of the question. TI at 1s could I get over 
the obstacles confronting them to prevent eir be ng 
otherwise. I want to take up the subie i e bit d 
ferently. 

The question, “Does the spindle or the traveler insert 
the twist?” presupposes that it is one or the other which 
performs this function. It does not seem to admit the 


truth, that both the spindle and the traveler have certain 
functions to perform in the formation of twist in yarns 
ring frames. Or, in other words, both of them have some 
thing to do with twisting and neither can do it alone on a 


ring frame. 


Let us start at the beginning. Let us see just what 
twist in yarn is. The twist in yarn is formed by holding 


fast one end of the yarn and rotating the other end about 
its own axis. A complete rotation is called one turn of 
twist. This sounds very simple, but a clear idea of this is 


1e clear understanding of the ine- 





absolutely essential to 
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Worthy of the Name it Bears 


SLIP-NOT 


Have you seen SLIP-NOT Leather Belting in operation? It will do your ven + 
heart good to note the ease with which it transmits power over hard BiG BLACK BEL 


i ; / 7 7 , ; he 
drives. Its perfect surface gives 100% pulley contact from the very first witht 
day it is put into use. CATERPILLAR GRIP 


But there’s more to SLIP-NOT than a perfect pulley surface. Tough, 
pliable and waterproof, it assures you of more power with less tension, 
not merely for the moment but year after year. For SLIP-NOT wears, 
and wears, and WEARS. 

Naturally, we’re proud of SLIP-NOT. The result of long experiment, a 


comprehensive knowledge of belting requirements and the use of only 
the finest of materials, SLIP-NOT is worthy of the name it bears. 


SLIP-NOT dealers are in a position to sup- 
ply your belting requirements. We shall be 
glad to tell you who in your vicinity carries it. 


SLIP-NOT BELTING CORPORATION 
KINGSPORT, TENNESSEE 


SRUUDUEUETEASUEDORSREDUS AE EEATAEEEELAE EELS CUCU SCEPC HOM NNN AEA AED OEOEUUOODSCOEO OED ONG APOE ONEOUEOESOEOEOSEOOEOOROOEDNEDONAELOESOEOOEDOEEONDEEDOEANEANEONEGANROEHNNOAETeNAAiOtE Tt 


Columbia — unlimited! 


Unlimited in natural resources and close Labor—100% American. Continual sur- 
in point of time to the markets of the world, plus of both skilled and unskilled. Wages 
Columbia—the capital of South Carolina, are reasonable. We can guarantee adequate 
enjoys a unique position in the fast develop- supply for your needs. 
ing Southeast. Transportation—Three trunk line railroads 

Power—Columbia is the base of a super- and one intra-state line operate 11 separate 
hydro-electric power zone. Continuous unin- lines radiating to seaports and all parts of 
terrupted service guaranteed. Rates are low- country. 
er than average. Climate—Out of door work can be carried 

Water—Three large rivers afford an abun- on throughout entire year. Humidity is low. 
dant supply. Streams alone furnish 50,000,- tleat prostrations never occur and snow sel- 
000 gallons per day. All water is soft. Lead- dom covers the ground. 
ing textile chemists pronounce it particularly Sites—Located on one or more trunk lines. 
applicable for bleaching purposes and for Locations on rivers for bleacheries and arti- 
manufacture of Rayon. City has never ex- ficial silk plants. Brick, hollow tile and 
perienced drouth. Freezes unknown, Anal- other building materials manufactured here. 
ysis will be sent upon request. Living Conditions—Excellent educational 

Raw Materials—Columbia’s cotton receipts facilities. Wholesome recreational advan- 
for 1924 season were 350,000 bales. Over tages. Paved streets and highways. 

25,000 bales of cotton linters for manufact- Your copy of “COLUMBIA 
uring artificial silk available each season 
within 50 miles of city. 


unlimited” is 
ready and will be sent at no cost to you upon 
receipt of your address. 


Columbia Chamber of Commerce 


FRANK A. PIERSON, SECRETARY. 


Columbia, South Carolina 
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tions of both the traveler and the spindle. 

If I remember aright, I recall the first man who original- 
ly asked the question, had in mind the formation of twist 
on the mule. That is a good place to begin. 

On a mule, the pair of front rolls holds one end of the 
yarn steadfast, while the spindle rotates the other end by 
allowing the yarn to slip over the end of the spindle. Twist- 
ing would not be effected but for the slipping of the yarn 
over the end of the spindle. This is a very important point. 
Having this in mind, let us examine how twisting is effect 
ed on a ring frame. On a ring frame the pair of front 
rolls holds the one end of the yarn just as on the mule. 
The spindle rotates and therefore is the source of rotation 
just as the spindle on the mule. But here the slipping ac- 
tion of the yarn over the spindle end is guided by a traveler. 
This can be easily detected by making the following simple 
test. Stop a ring frame and turn the traveler around with 
the finger while the spindle stands still—and see what hap- 
pens. Twist in the yarn would result. Then keep the 
traveler from turning and turn the spindles by hand. Wind- 
ing-on would result, but no twist would be seen. Thus it is 
clearly seen that both the spindle and the traveler have their 
function to perform in the formation of twist in yarns on 
ring frames. Neither can do it alone and the number of 
rotations the traveler makes is the number of twist in the 
yarn. For that is the number of times that the yarn slips 
over the end of the spindle. 

I hope this will help some of the readers to clear up 
some of the points that they could not get over. 


H. H. Y. (Cura) 


The Mule. 
EpiTor Corton: 

The competition in the cotton trade is now so severe 
that we cannot afford to neglect the slightest matter that 
may be conducive to success. It is essential that the high- 
est production possible, according to the quality required, 
should be got out of the machinery, or the loss of produc 
tion will be higher, thus making it more difficult to com- 
pete with other firms. 

To insure a good yarn being spun, considerable atten- 
tion must be paid to the numerous speeds, drafts, settings, 
ete., of the mule. Every line of rollers, both top and bot- 
tom, must be set in a straight line and parallel one line to 
the other and must set the correct distance apart according 
to the cotton used and the counts being spun. 

The carriage must be square; the fallers and faller wire 
must be carefully adjusted; the spindles must be free and 
not binding in the bolsters or footsteps and must be set the 
correct angle or bevel according to the quality of the yarn 
to be spun; also the correct distance from the rollers. 

All the changes of the mule must be carefully adjust- 
ed, as this is a very important matter in the working of 
the mule. 

The humidity in the spinning room requires careful at- 
tention, as a variation in the atmosphere will not only af- 
fect the cotton, but also the belts and bands expand and 
contract with the variation of the atmosphere. This will 
cause a variation of twist and speed which will affect the 
yarn, I may state that in a mule room spinning all twist 
or warp yarn, I should put more humidity in; but in a 
room spinning all filling and doubling filling I should put 


less in. 
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setting their rollers too open. W 
top rollers it is generally acknow 


must be set a little more open thar 


But on self-weighting back and mid 


double roving and large drafts, 
the staple. With a light middle roll 
two ends to one roller, we can affo 
staple without much danger of da 


the light middle roller will allow the 


under it, whereas the lever-weighte 


the fiber. 

For ordinary fast rollers, « 
pound weight on each roller, 
light middle rollers, I should set wi 


combed yarns I should set 1/16 


In spinning fine counts, some me 


should for carded from the same cott 


inch closer for, say, 90s to 120s 


to 80s, same cotton I should hay 


1/16 inch more open than the bott 


The leather rollers are an impo 


duction of rood yarn and should 


Where loose boss rollers are us 


l 


roller, the rollers should be paired f 
bosses of different diameters running 
will be weak and irregular. All the 1 
in the right way, that is, with ap 


opposite direction to wh ch the roller 


often neglected by both mi! ders and piecers, 


counts are spun it is otten the cause 


weak yarn. 


The speed ot spindles during 


{ 


ror 





not be too hi 





ends which fly onto the next cops 


It will sometimes be necessary 


order to reduce t Ss evil, even tho 


good when the earrias 





420 revolutions per minute is high 


to run during backing off when sp 


90s, and when spinning finer or 


speed should be increased or reduce: 


of changing the rim for spindle 


earriage during drawing up must 


for if the carriage is pulled up 


bad winding, bad copping and excessi 


during winding and more wear 


Twist should be put in the yarr 


} } 


of cotton being ised and the spi 


Doubling filling is better to kee 


speed down just sufficient to give 


sider when the Varn spins we ll 
sufficient weight on the fallers to 
it will give no trouble during the 
speed of the carriage, rain in earr 
and twisting at the head are 


on one another. 


The carriage speed should bi 


of cotton and the amount of twist 


better the cotton, the quicker the 


should be sufficient to keep th 


that there will be no danger of sn: 


carriage is coming out, and when 


the carrlage is coming out it shoul 
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In the hands of your friends—not a meaning- 


less generality when it describes your relations 
(C4 with R& H. 


CHEMICALS Your confidence in our methods and our chem- 
A partial list of R & H Chemicals icals has a solid foundation of fact. Your faith 


together with price changes and 


ee ed ee eee first put out its tendrils when R & H was found- 
is publis each month. This 


pve se ne ps nt gg Ea ed—nearly half acentury ago. This tender con- 


consuming industries. It is used 

regularly many as a guide in the . 

key named, Weskdite fidence plant was watered by the clean minds 

lad to include on the mailing list 

fhe aves of any one tntorested. and clean hearts of the R & H personnel, and 
grew to full blossom in the sunshine of sincere 


friendship and courtesy. 


Without faith the world reverts to the in- 
security of the Stone Age—with confidence you 
enter a new era of trade barter. 


“Vee 
ROESSLER &HASSLACHER CHEMICAL(, 


709 Sixth Avenue, New York 
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TWIST MULTIPLE 3.75 


| 

















Hank | Rev. 1” Rev. 1” tev, 1” 

} ; | Front} Rev. |Lbs. per Front tev. |Lbs. per Front| Rev. Lbs. per 

| Twist | Roll |Spindle|Spindle || Twist | Roll | Spindle Spindle |) Twist Roll | Spindle | Spindle 
8 | | | 9.47 170 5100 1.045 
g | 10.05 168 5300 930 
10 | 10.59 165 5500 833 
m4 11.11 164 5700 .760 
12 | 11.60 162 5900 693 ° 
13 | 12.07 161 6100 .638 
14 | 12.53 160 6300 596 
15 | | | | 12.97 159 6500 556 
16 | 15.00; 153 | 7200|] .521 14.00 155 6800 516 13.40 157 6600 516 
17 | 15.46| 150] 7300] .478 14.43 152 6900 178 13.81 155 6700 480 
18 | 15.91 | 148 | 7400| .446 14.85 | 150 7000 .448 14.21 152 6800 448 
19{ 1635 | 146] 7500! .418 15.26 | 148 7100 421 14.60 151 6900 423 
20 16.77 | 144 | 7600! .393 15.65 147 7200 400 14.98 149 7000 400 
21 | 17.18 | 143 | 7700 371 16.04 145 7300 375 15.35 147 7100 375 
22} 17.59 141 | 7800 393 || 16.42 143 7400 353 15.71 146 7200 358 
23 | 17.98 140 | 7900 | .333 || 16.79 142 7500 336 16.06 145 7300 340 
24 18.37 | 139} 8000 320 17.15 141 | 7600 321 16.41 144 7400 323 
25 18:75:|. 138 |. 8100 | .308 |} 17.50 14 7700 305 16.75 143 7500 310 
26 19.12 137 8200 | .290 17.85 13$ 7800 295 17.08 142 7600 296 
27 19.49 136 | 8300 278 18.19 13 7900 280 17.40 141 7700 .285 
28 19.84 135 | 8400 |  .265 18.52 | 13 8000 270 17.72 140 7800 273 
29 20.19 | 134 8500 | = .255 18.85 | 13 8100 258 18.04 139 7900 261 
30 20.54 132 | 8500 245 19.17 13: 8100 248 18.34 138 7900 250 
31 20.88 131 | 8600! .233 || 19.49 13: 8200 238 18.65 137 8000 241 
32 21.21 129 | 8600 |  .223 19.80 13: 8200 228 18.95 135 8000 231 
33 | 21.54 128 | 8700 | .215 20.11 13 8300 220 19.24 134 8100 223 
34 21.87 127 8700 | .208 || 20.41 130 8300 211 19.53 132 8100 213 
35 | 22.19; 126 8800 oe nH! (Qe |) 129 8400 | .205 19.81 131 8200 211 
36 | 22.50 125 8800 | .193 || 21.00 128 8400 196 || 20.10 130 8200 198 
ot 22.81 | 124 8900 | .186 || 21.29 | 127] 8500} 191 20.38 129 8300 191 
38 | 23.12! 123; 8900] .180 | 21.58 | 125] 8500! .183 20.65 128 8300 185 
39 23.42 121 | 8900! .173 || 21.86 12 8500 | 176 20.92 127 8300 180 
40 | 23.72! 119 8900 | .166 || 2214] 1231! 8600 171 21.19 127 8400 By i 
42 | 24.30 | 117 8900 156 22.68 | 12 8600 ! 161 21.71 123 8400 163 





the nip of roller and the spindle point. The higher the 
spindle speed, the less drag the yarn will stand. 

Good copping is the chief characteristic of the mule 
and a subject which requires careful study to insure good 
results. In the first place to build a good cop, the copping 
plates and rail, the quadrant and the various studs and 
bowls must be kept in very good condition if you are to 
expect the best results. 

The dies in the rail must not be allowed to work when 
they become worn and the sector stud must be in good 
condition, also the bottom of locking lever must be kept in 
a proper curve. The plates must be well bedded, the con- 
necting rod secure, and the incline bracket for the rail must 
be set square to the rail. 

It is also desirable to keep the ridge of the rail as promi- 
nent as possible so as to give a quick return to the faller 
wire without making the bottom of the cop too prominent. 
This will also tend to give a hard cop on account of not 
winding too much yarn on the shoulder of the cop, for it 
this is done the outside of the cop will be spongy, and 
look as if it is wound slack. 

The following measurements are suitable and will give 
very good results in the formation of twist or warp cop: 
Length of the rail overall, 77 inches. 


PRODUCTION TABLE FOR FILLING YARNS. 


For 10 Hours 
Allowance Has Been Made for Stoppages. 


TWIST MULTIPLE 3.50 
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PWIST MULTIPLE 3.35 


inches. 


Length of stretch, 67 
Travel of earriage, 63 inches. 
Length of front incline of the r: 

inches at work. 


Length of long incline of the rail, 52 inches 


The crown of the rail should be 121% inches fr 
back end. The clearance shall be 1/16 at a point about 
inches from the ridge of the rail and extending about 


inches along the rail. Then we get a gradual taper 


point about 3014 inches from the ridge of the rail. 


from this point our straight edge will give a gradual « 


ance from the crown to the back of 5/32 or 3/16 ot 
inch. 
Now these falls along with the following measurement 


i 


_ rrr ec ein a er RE RR 


191 















of plates which will give a good suitable cop that will be 
hard to beat. 1-5/16 bottom econing incline at work fri 
the front of the stud and the back plate well up the die, 
say level with the center of the stud. Length of coy 


1-3/16 inch. 


When a certain shape of cop has been decided upon, 


is advisable to make a template 
the following are for a short rail for twist cops: 
Length of rail overall, 24 inches. 


9 


Working length of long incline, 13 inches. 


of the rail and plates and 
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Indanthrene 
Thio-Indigo 
Helindon 
Hydron 


—and other vat dyes 


Stock and Importations 
direct from the manufacturers 


A complete line of 


Acid, Basic, Chrome, Sulphur and Direct 
Colors, Intermediates, Cotton Finishes, 
Turkey Red Oils, Soluble and 
Leather Oils 


Manufactured by 
Consolidated Color & Chemical Co. 
Central Dyestuff & Chemical Co. 

Williamsburg Chemical Co. 
and other American manufacturers 


HAMETZ& CO%< 


122 Hudson Street, New York, N. Y. 


128 Oliver St., Boston, Mass. 132 Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
3011 West Trade St., Charlotte, N.C. 316 Turk’s Head Bldg., Providence, R. I. 
449 N. La Salle St., Chicago, III. 20 Natoma St., San Francbisco, Cal. 
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Short incline is 4 inches long with 3 inches working. 

Length of cop bit, 14% inch. 

When the bottom cone is formed the chase is 23% inches. 

When the cop is finished the chase is 2 inches long. 

The subject of copping can be discussed at sufficient 
length to make a paper in itself. However, sometime in 
the future, I will write a letter on copping. 

O. D. N. (Mass.) 


How Does Bleaching Affect Breaking Strength? 


Epiror Corron: 

I would appreciate information regarding the breaking 
strength of cloth in the grey and bleached. For example, 
if a sample of 72 x 76-4.25 breaks in the gray, 55 pounds 
warp and 51 pounds filling, what would be reasonable to 
expect for a break in the bleached, with a lime boil, also a 
-austie boil? 

Is it not generally conceded that a lime bleach produces 
a stronger piece of goods, also a better white, than a caus- 
tie or peroxide bleach, and commands a premium in the 


dry goods market? Ge bee 5. ot, 2) 


Manufacture of Absorbent Cotton. 


Epitor Corron: 

The manufacture of absorbent cotton is a subject I have 
not seen treated in your “How Other Men Manage” de- 
partment. I therefore am submitting in this letter some 
of my observations, in the hope that other readers may be 
drawn into a discussion of this specialized branch of cotton 
manutacture. 

In the first place, it should not be necessary to state 
that the preparatory machinery required for this work will 
depend to a considerable extent upon the raw material to be 
treated. The hard wastes would necessarily demand the in- 
stallation of breaking and opening machinery such as rag 
pickers or other devices suitable for resolving the clips and 
threads into fibers, while the soft waste or raw cotton could 
be handled without such equipment. If raw cotton is to be 
used, it would be advisable to give this a preliminary clean- 
ing in an ordinary cotton breaker picker, while the soft 
wastes should be treated in a willow or picker with a fan, 
which would remove a considerable portion of the lighter 
foreign matter and dust. 

[t is of the utmost importance that all impurities in the 
way of foreign matter be removed, that the natural waxy 
portions of the fiber and the mineral salts be entirely elim 
inated, as upon this depends almost entirely the successful 
manufacture of the product. If this portion of the work is 
thoroughly performed, the hygroscopic quality of the cot- 
ton will be greatly increased, a well prepared sample being 
capable of absorbing from 16 to 20 times its weight of 
water. 

This method of treatment may be roughly outlined as 
follows: The 


beater opener, fed by a hopper bale breaker. 


treated in a vertical 


This 


raw material is first 
thor- 
oughly opens the stock and removes a large proportion of 
the mechanically adhering impurities, and puts the cotton 
in excellent The re- 


moval of the natural fats and oils is effected by a treat- 


condition for subsequent treatment. 


ment with a solvent, carbon disulphide (regenerated) being 
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that generally used abroad, foll 
in water, which removes the 


purities. The insoluble matter 


solution ol 


ment in a one per cent 


under slight 


the materials are boiled 


twelve hours. During this operation 


liquor should be kept in constant cir 


; ] 


ot sonte 
fats containes 


pletely saponifies the 
vegetable jelly or pectin, the removal 
responsible for the increase in the 
fiber. 

Next, the material is thoroughly 
ready for the bleaching operation. This may be 
used depend 


carried or 


1 } | ‘ 
t, the bleaching agent to be 


in a cement p 
upon the preference of the head of this department. 


plant 


sodium 


] + 
vary in adiliteren 


liquor 


chemicals used 


preparing their own with 

others preferring the us 

agents or the electrolytic 

used, gives extremely satisfactory 
After bleaching, the stock must be 

double-header washing usually beins 


+ 


pose. The next st p 1s a treatment 
sulphuric acid at about 21% degrees Tw. 
one per cent ol hydrochloric acid may 
a thorough washing of about 
tion of fig or olive soap and 

proves the color considerably 

ton should be extracted and dried. As the cott 
found to be 


the drier, it will usually be 


and for further treatment a breaker cotton 
isher with beater will prepare the laps 
chine. 
The foregoing 
rth, though 


The 


ahi 
in 


ed 


some extent here, and I give 


LlOWS: 


personally, I do it somewhat dif 
cotton is well broken up and cleaned and then steey 


14 + 9 
four hours (or overnight), then boiled 12 


diastafor for 


hours in two per cent caustic soda, then washed, 


ir hours, 
1144 


lued, extracted 


then chemicked 


then washed into sulphurie acid sours at 1] 


in hyposulphite of s 
decrees 


Tw., then washed well (in two waters), and b 
and dried, ete., ete. W. B. (MAINE) 


Fluted Rolls. 


Epitor CoTtTon: 

The fluted rolls sul 
Mareh issue by “A. B. 
D.,” wl 


This faet was 


o discusse 


tieularly “T.. 


steel roll. proved 


years ago. 


I also agree with “L. D.” that 


irregular, the diameter of the top leathe 


} m4 


steel roll to assure 


from the 


I think, | 


rolls are caused by poor workmans! 


ferent 


covered roll. owever, that 


used for coverings; dirty rolls; and dry 


oiling; overweighted rolls and too much « 


a cot not hard enough to withstand 


I have come to the conclusion f] 


of stock going through the rolls, t 


sary to allow an even bite of th 
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Cloth and Yarn Department 


WE SELL ALL GRADES OF FINISHED 
CLOTHS, THREADS, AND YARNS. 
SELLING AGENTS FOR YARN SPINNERS 
IN ALL COUNTS, CARDED anp COMBED. 
MILL ACCOUNTS SOLICITED. 


ATURE’'S PARADISE with man-made com- 
forts and conveniences to please and entertain 
the business man and his family. 

KENILWORTH INN joined hands with nature 
to give discriminating people an ideal resort. Allthe 
modern conveniences and niceties of life in an at- 
mosphere of refinement. You will be impressed 
with the real elegance, the freedom from restraint, 
and the home-like, friendly atmosphere that prevails. 

The rooms are large and airy with double win- 
dows, ample clothes closets and private baths. 

Pure sparkling water from Mt. Mitchell. Cool 
nights are ever present. 


Exceptional dining room service. Wholesome 
and appetizing Southern meals prepared by those 
skilled in the art of cooking. Served in a spacious, 
lass-enclosed dining room in a courteous and pleas- 
ing manner. 


_ _ Golf, Tennis, Horse-Back Riding, Music, Danc- 
ing and other alluring diversions for lovers of the 
outdoors. 

COME SPEND A MONTH OR A WEEK 
EVEN A STOP-OVER WILL MAKE 
YOU A REGULAR VISITOR 
Write for interesting Literature, Concerning Kenilworth 
Inn and the Wonders of Western No.th Carolina 


KENILWORTH INN - Biltmore, N. C. 
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WE BUY 
AND SELL 
ALL GRADES 


COTTON 
WASTE 
AND 
WOOLEN 
WASTE 


YEARLY CONTRACTS MADE FOR 
ENTIRE WASTE ACCUMULATIONS 
FROM 
KNITTING MILLS, HOSIERY MILLS, 
COTTON MILLS, WOOLEN MILLS. 


WILLIAM B. CHARLES, AMSTERDAM, N. Y. 


DEALERS, PACKERS. IMPORTERS, 
ESTABLISHED 1886 
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Come ‘Yo 


KENILWORTH INN 


‘in the fand of the Sky” 
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Where Southern Hospitality Flowers 





The Atlanta Biltmore 


Ideally 
Located 


In a quiet, smokeless, 
open air zone, yet con- 
venient to all active 
Atlanta Commercial 
centers, and within ten 
minutes of all R. R. sta- 


tions. 


Rates 
Single $3.50, $4, $5, $6. 
Double, $5.50, $6, $7, 
$8. Rooms with twin 
beds, $8. 


Cuisine 
Prepared by America’s 


foremost chefs. 


Club breakfasts— 
60c, 70c, 80c, 90c, $1. 


Plate Luncheons— 


$1.00, $1.25, $1.50. 


The Atlanta Biltmore is 
the Sports, Musical, Arts 
and Social Center of the 
South. 


Atlanta, Georgia 


During its first year of existence this truly 
great hotel has won the unstinted praise of 
a legion of discriminative guests from many 


parts of the world. 


Like each of the other Bowman coast-to- 
coast chain of super-excellent hotels, the 
Atlanta Biltmore has won its acknowledged 
leadership in public preference by the excep- 
tional character of its appointments and ser- 


vice and its strikingly moderate rates. 


Every one of the Atlanta Biltmore’s 600 
splendid rooms opens its broad windows to 
Georgia's clean, invigorating air; each room 
has a luxurious private bath, circulating ice 


water and full Bowman service. 


John McEntee Bowman, President 
William Candler, Vice Pres. & Treas. 
Holland B. Judkins, Vice Pres. & Manager 
William C. Royer, Associate Manager 


Send for the Biltmore Booklet ‘‘C’’ 
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CHARLOTT 


WHERE NATURE IS A WORKING 
PARTNER OFFERS THE VITAL 
NECESSITIES OF THE TEXTILE 
INDUSTRY. 































HE rapid growth of the Textile Industry in | 


ia South during this generation from a scant 5°% tot 

(q present 46° of America’s total, tells the story of 
me ie amazing industrial readjustment to take advantage of t 
} Ee tn, 1 ze most favorable conditions offered a great industr 














SSL, (- , poe. - Charlotte, N. C., is at the center of this development 
jemeen le) | imag sik ) 





\ S| OOACS |: hmm = jf There is now developed more than double the amo 

(SSN 0 ANS eseee PS tae ; 

vty > of hydro-electric power necessary to operate all the sp: 
) al dles in the district, guaranteeing an ample and continu 


flow of cheap power for new industries. The climat: 
: ideal, the best in America. There is a plentiful suppl) 
(= efhcient 100° American labor, free from any taint 
a radicalism. 
Hay) 


EA Building materials in quantity are produced within 
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Some of Charlotte’s Advantages 








600.000 developed hydro electric horsepowe 
Four trunk line railroads with terminal facilities 
» handle 3,400 car loads daily Average rainfall 
19.2 inches: average teniperature 60 degrees, nin 
months open weather and 220 growing days a year, 


iltitude 774 feet ’aid-in banking capital more 
than $15,000,000.00—770 textile mills—Annual pay 





. roll more than $15,.000,000.00—short haul to sea /, 
WN ports—Commodious loft building equipped with 4 
4 


electrical conveniences 
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ORTH CAROLINA 


FIRST IN COTTON PRODUCTION 
PER ACRE—UNDISPUTED LEADER 
IN THE SOUTH IN MANUFACTURING. 


1925 
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In t Charlotte territory, reducing construction costs to the 
tot minimum. Cotton grows on all sides of the mills. Four 


of | trunk line railroads afford excellent transportation to do- 
of t mestic markets and to nearby sea ports. Hard surfaced 
istry roads radiate in all directions. 

ent The financial requirements of the Charlotte Territory 
bad are amply cared for by banks with total assets of more 
oe than $63,000,000.00 


Charlotte is the metropolis of a trade territory of 
more than 4,000,000 people living within a radius 
of 150 miles, and of an agricultural and indus- 
trial empire teeming with activity, where sun- 
shine, rainfall and fertile soil cry a perpetual 
invitation to man to join them in a creative 
In partnership. 


Chamber of Commerce, 
Charlotte, N. C 





Please send me information and literatut 
to Charlotte, N. C 


Name 
Stree 
City 
County and State 


I am interested in 


-_ 


MORTH CAROLINA 
Sass 
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RouGHINC MILLs 


in 
North Carolina, 
Georgia and 
T ennessee. 


For the sake of the Jordan reputa- 
tion, we start our critical inspections 
when we choose the trees we buy. 
As the crudely-shaped blanks come 
from the lathes in our roughing-mills, 
such scrutiny becomes acute. The 
mere suspicion of a flaw, at this 
stage, condemns many a fine-seem- 
ing blank to the furnace. 


PEL PT SA OME RTP LT OI oo ae 


Every Jordan Precision Bobbin 
ial has to survive this unrelenting scru- 
Toecane, North Carolina tiny, through the twenty processes 


and which produce it. 
Monticello, Georgia 


FINISHING MILLs 


Our aim, of course, is to deliver 


J O R D A N you a bobbin which is the closest pos- 


sible approximation of perfect pre- 
Manufacturing Company cision. That is the only kind of a 
Headquarters: Monticello, Ga. bobbin your mill can afford to use. 


Robbins and Skewers 
ordan _ 
\""Bobbins 
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come to the spinning where very little stock is to be de- 
livered, a hard substantial cot is the best to use. When I 
say “hard” we must remember that we are not discussing 
rocks, but felt. Therefore, a felt not too heavy, but of 
good quality and with plenty of resistance will give the best 
results. Curisty ( Mass.) 

EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION IN CoaL MINES, by Ben 
M. Selekman and Mary Van Kleeck. 454 pages. Price, 
$2.00 per copy. 

EMPLOYEES’ REPRESENTATION IN STEEL Works, by Ben 
M. Selekman. 294 pages. Price, $1.50 per copy. 

These are two books in the Industrial Relations Series 
being issued by the Russell Sage Foundation. They repre- 
sent first-hand investigations of the carrying out of new 
ideas in industrial relations. Each book in the series de- 
scribes in practical terms and with vivid human interest 
some new and outstanding experiment in organizing the 
relations between employers and employees in the industrial 
enterprises of the United States. As to the desirability of 
better cooperation, no important difference of opinion can 
be found, but as to the best methods of bringing it about, 
there is little agreement. The best guide for action being 
found in practical experience, it is the aim of the Founda- 
tion, in these studies, to present an impartial record of ex- 
perience, in both successes and failures, so that progress 
toward better relationship may be more rapid. 

These books may be secured, at the prices given, through 
Corron’s book department, or direct from the Publication 
Department, Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd St., 
New York City. 


American Serubbing Equipment Sales Co., Hannibal, 
Missouri, have just issued a list showing the mills which 
have recently installed the Finnell system of electric scrub- 
bing. Among the southern plants listed are: Muscogee 
Mfg. Co., Columbus, Ga.; Whitney Mfg. Co., Spartanburg, 
S. C.; Planters & Merchants Mill, New Braunfels, Texas; 
Carolina Cotton & Woolen Mills Co., Spray, N. C.; Spray 
(N. C.) Cotton Mills; Anchor Mills, Huntersville, N. C.; 
Canton (Ga.) Cotton Mills; Standard-Coosa-Thatcher Co., 
Chattanooga, Tenn., and Piedmont, Ala.; and Merrimack 
Mfg. Co., Huntsville, Ala. 

Other plants given are: Cheney Brothers, South Man- 
chester, Conn.; Standard Silk Company, Phillipsburg, N. 
J.; Holden, Leonard & Co., Bennington, Vt.; Jackson Mills, 
Nashua, Vt.; Arlington Mills, Lawrence, Mass.; Altoona 
(Pa.) Silk Mills; American Woolen Co., New York City; 
Branch River Wool Combing Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; Law- 
ton Spinning Co., Woonsocket, R. I.; J. & J. Cash, Ine., 
South Norwalk, Conn.; Wm. Skinner & Son Co., Holy 
oke, Mass.; F. C. Huyck & Sons, Albany, N. Y.; Klatz 
Throwing Co., New York City; Pacific Mills, Lawrence, 
Mass.; Queen City Cotton Co., Burlington, Vt.; J. & P. 
Coats, Ine., Pawtucket, R. I., and San Quoit Silk Mills, 
Bethlehem, Pa. 





R. B. Hwent has become overseer of carding at the Wil- 
lingham Cotton Mills, Macon, Ga. 
seer of carding and spinning at the Lullwater Manufactur- 


He was formerly over- 


ing Co., Greenville, 8. C. 
H. C. Bringer, president of the Bladenboro Cotton Mills, 
Bladenboro, N. C., died recently after an illness of several 


weeks. 
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Cotton Manufacturers Meet at New Orleans. 


(Continued from page 674.) 


My part in the discussion tonight is restricted to the 
cotton industry only, and to emphasizing to you the mutual 
dependence of all the various branches of it represented 
here—cotton farmers, cotton co-operative selling organiza- 
tions, cotton merchants, compress men, members of cotton 
exchanges, cotton manufacturers, mill engineers, mill ma- 
chinery and supply men, cotton yarn and goods merchants, 
and last but not least, representatives of the press. Without 
egotism, I think I am qualified to speak on cotton manufac- 
ture, for, as most of you know, I have had many years’ ex- 


perience in both cotton manufacturing and mill engineer- 


ing; but, as an authority on farming, I fear I belong to 
I 


the “almost” class. 
best let a Swedish school boy speak for me, 


As to just what I mean by that I ean 
in his compo- 
sition on frogs; he said— 

“What a wonderful bird the frog are! 

When he stand he sit, almost, 

When he hop he fly, almost. 

He ain’t got no sense, almost 

He ain’t got no tail neither, almost. 

And, when he sit, he sit on what he ain’t got, almost. 


” 


Nevertheless, I shall endeavor to present the views of 
myself and associates on such phases of the subject as seem 
of most pressing mutual concern. 

At the outset, I wish to emphasize to you cotton men, 
farmers in particular, that cotton manufacturers as a whole 
are probably more familiar with your problems than many 
of you think, and are far more sympathetically inclined than 
you realize. In the cotton manufacturing districts of the 


South, there are no large cities; ours is a rural country, 


and most of us have been raised on farms or in small towns 
with farming interests around them. 


Also, need I assure you that we fully appreciate and 


value accordingly the trade of over half our customers— 


the farmers? When you are prosperous and buy freely, 
we prosper; when you are hard up, so are we. Many farm 


ers think mill men want to buy their cotton at low prices: 


there never was a greater mistake. Of course, each man 
wants to buy cotton as cheaply as his competitor, but all 
have learned that too cheap cotton means hard times, for 
farmers 


the mills as well as for the Further proof of 


mutual interest in the price question is exceedingly simple: 
while mills have made little and often no money for a long 
time, they usually try to get 10 per cent profit on sales. 
10 per cent on 10 
eotton is 2 


The 


only limit is one about which I shall speak again presently, 


Selling prices, of course, include cotton; 
cent cotton is 1 cent, 10 per cent on 20 cent 


cents, 10 per cent on 30 cent cotton is 3 cents, ete. 


viz.: the price must be one which the consumers can pay, 


or are willing to pay, for cotton goods. And don’t for 
get that the consumer includes you; I again repeat that 
farmers are the buyers of over half our cotton goods, yet 
one of the anomalies of the present depression is that cot- 
ton farmers like other consumers are not buying normally, 
even though the mills have been selling at or below cost of 
production! <A case of “bearing” your own market, if you 
please. Incidentally, you may be interested to know that 
the National Wholesale Dry Goods Association estimates 


that farmers have cut their former purchases of dry goods, 
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Jos. Newburger, President 
D. W. Brooks, Vice President 
W. H. Willey, Vice President 


Norman Monaghan, Secty.-Treas. 


NEWBURGER COTTON CO. 




































































































Incorporated 


Memphis, Tenn. 


U.S.A. 


Buying Agencies 


COTTON MERCHANTS 


Since 1893 we have supplied 
spinners all over the world. 


ARKANSAS MISSISSIPPI TENNESSEE 

Ashdown Aberdeen Brownsville 

Batesville Belzoni Dyersburg 

Blytheville ces Jackson 

Conway omo . 

Earle Cleveland a 

Forrest City Canton Milan 
Grenada 

Helena Greenwood 

Jonesboro Holly Springs LOUISIANA 

Little Rock a Monroe 

Mari s ackson rs 

om.” New Albany Rayville 

- Rosedale 

Pine Bluff Ruleville TEXAS 

Searcy West Point Sinks 

Walnut Ridge Yazoo City Dallas 























clothes, shoes, etc., 25 per cent, and now spend 30 per cent 
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‘f their budgets for automobiles and upkeep. 


Other statistics just here are illuminating: during Feb 
ruary, 15 per cent of the spindles of the United States were 
dle, only 85 per cent of productive capacity with mills 

itting right down to cost, and often below, to get business, 
et cotton goods are selling from 100 per cent to 200 per 
‘ent above prewar prices, of which advance, cotton absorbs 
from two-thirds to three-fourths and labor the remainder. 
Not that cotton manufacturers begrudge a profitable price 
for cotton: they realize that the prewar price for cotton was 
but a hangover from slave labor prices of antebellum days 
~an inexcusable situation. But, in order to hold the living 
profits the farmer is now getting for his cotton, we must do 
some joint work of a very high order. 

Let us begin with some of the difficulties facing the cot 
ton manufacturer: 

The depression of the past two or three years has forced 
mill men to undreamed-of economies, in order to live at all; 
even then, consumers complain of high priced goods. The 
violent fluctuations in cotton prices only made matters 
worse, for not only did wholesalers hesitate when the mar- 
ket went down but they practically went out of the market 
when it went up; they feared getting caught with a lot of 
high priced goods. That is a situation that concerns 
farmers just as vitally as mill men, who in the last analysis 
are the consumers or rather the selling agents for the farm- 
er, as it were. 

Then, there are the millions of self-supporting women, 
who have silk tastes and cotton incomes. Natural, or real, 
silk was bad enough competition, but artificial silk now 
known as Rayon, is worse, for it is cheaper and is used 
in large and increasing quantities notwithstanding its in- 
feriority. The feminine world today lives for the present 
and, regardless of race, color or previous condition of 
servitude, is more frantically struggling than ever to make 
the bravest possible showing with the least possible amount 
of apparel. This taking-off process is not new, however; 
I remember a famous remark of the Dean of our Associa- 
tion, Captain Smyth, at a convention ten or more years ago, 
in which he boldly asserted that he was sure there were not 
over two petticoats among all the women present—retriev- 
ing himself by adding that “Mrs. Smyth had them both on.” 

Furthermore, this silk competition has come to stay, and 
not without reason, when everything is considered. Vanity 
is not the only motive; utility in many ways favors silk. 
Much of women’s cotton wear must be laundered, blued, 
dried and ironed, a matter of expense and time, necessitat- 
ing a larger supply; whereas, most of it in silk can be 
rinsed out, hung up and dried overnight and worn next 
day, a lesser outfit being requfred and practically no ex- 
pense incurred—an up-to-date version of the story of the 
old negro and his wardrobe. You remember, when the old 
chap got a new job and his new employer told him to pack 
up his clothes and come along, he replied: “Boss, I’se a 
standing in the middle of mah whole wardrobe right now!”’ 
Of course, such silk things lack the appealing freshness of 
well laundered cottons, but illusion and imagination seems 
ruled out of the game for the present, at least. 

As for women’s outer wear, much can be done by so-call- 
ed “styling” and mills are giving more attention to it all 
the time. It is not a panacea for all our troubles, as some 


enthusiasts would have you believe, but is absolutely neces- 
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No Sir! We Use 


: Ws, HARNESS STRAPS 


Made From the Original and Only 
Genuine Leather With the Hair On 
Specially Tanned Hides 










BONDARON Leather is produced by a spe- 
cial tanning process which gives it longer 







life, no stretch, greater tensile strength 
leaves the hair intact and preserves the fibres 
of the leather 













Comparative tests have shown BONDARON 
to be the best leather obtainable for Harness 






Straps. The special training process applied 
is a secret one, not used in any other tannery 
gives BONDARON tremendous strength 





and 


and resiliency 


Conclusive Proof 


After making comparative tests with every kind 
of Harness Straps known, one of the largest weav- 
ing mills in the South placed an order for 70,000 
BONDARON Harness Straps because the test 
proved that BONDARON gives much longer wear 
and practically eliminates the report of “Harness 
Down” and the costly stoppage of looms, loom fix- 


er’s time. loss of production, seconds in cloth, ete 


Reduces Operating Costs 


What other large mills have saved by using 
BONDARON Harness Straps, you can save. 


RONDARON Harness Straps will outwear three 
to five of the ordinary kind and do far better work. 


> r ¢ 


Figured on a yearly basis, this represents a con- 
siderable saving. 

Can you afford to overlook this saving? It means 
more profit for you by cutting operating costs to 
the minimum 





Send for a sample or trial order, place them on 
your loom and watch results 
Our booklet No. 101 is yours for the asking. May 


we send it? 


CHARLES 






COMPANY 


Leather Curriers, Importers 
and Manufacturers of Textile Leathers 


617 Arch St., Phila, Pa. 
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Perfect Conditioning 


can not be accomplished by the ordinary 
method of sprinkling, storing and ageing fab- 
rics—the trucking, handling and storing inev- 
itably carries with it losses in yardage, qual- 
ity of finish and damage to the goods. 


The Sjostrom process is the only one that 
will give perfect conditioning at all seasons 
of the year—eliminate storing, handling and 
trucking—and place your finished product 24 
hours nearer the market. 


The process is scientific, yet simple. The 
cloth passes in a series of parallel stretches 
close to but not touching, aprons which are 
kept continuously wet. The cloth absorbs 
the normal content of moisture, is cooled uni- 
formly and comes out in a perfect condition. 


Let us send you full information of 
what the Sjostrom machine can ac- 
complish—twrite us today. 


MANUFACTURERS MACHINE COMPANY 
NORTH ANDOVER, MASS. 


SJOSTROM 


PATENT 
COOLING AND CONDITIONING 
—_— MACHINE 
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Fresh, Stimulating Air Speeds up Production 
—Reduces Labor Turnover 


Clean, fresh air in textile mills makes the employees feel 
like work—it takes away that sluggish feeling that al- 
ways accompanies foul air. Speed up your production 


Bul) Fans 


they not only keep the workmen on the job, but they in- 
crease the life of machinery and roofs by always keeping 
the air fresh and clean. They keep down condensation 
from steam vapors thereby eliminating spotted goods. 
Mills where they are in use report large savings in oper- 
ating costs. 

Let us give you the complete story of 


Buffalo Ventilating Equipment. Send 
today for catalog No. 761-B-3. 


Buffalo Forge Company 
460 Broadway Buffalo, N. Y. 
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These Folks Say 
“They Pay” 


Avondale Mills, Pell City, Ala 

Dorr Woolen Company, Guild 
N. Hi 

(ruerin Mills, Woonsocket, R. I. 

LaFayette Cotton Mills, La- 
Fayette, Ala 


sary in what may be termed “fabrics of fashion.” 


The vast majority of cotton products are not sus- 
ceptible of styling and we are endeavoring to help that situ- 
ation by standardization—toward which the Department of 
Commerce has done and is doing great work in co-ordina- 
tion with the manufacturers. 


i Mfg: 


Another of our troubles is that too many mills are often 
grouped onto one class of fabrics; that is being more or 
less relieved by diversification—mills best adapted to pro- 
ducing certain goods remaining on them, others finding 
lines more to their liking and still others forced into new 
lines and new markets. 


TTT 


Panola Cotton 
wood. S. € 
Pomona 
ro, N. C 


Vineet 


Foreign importations on an unheard-of scale are causing 
much concern—monopolizing some lines even of gray goods 
which are being brought over and finished in America. There 
are loopholes and unanticipated weak spots in the Tariff 
laws, such as would naturally be expected in changing from 
one basis of buying rates to another, as was done in the last 
Tariff act. These can be and, we hope, will be rectified 
before a great while. 


End Pay Day Complaints 


You can do it by giving employees their wage and 
deduction statements the day before or the morning of 
pay day, 


Our 4-in-1 Patented Pay Envelope makes this easy 
There are some of our problems which I think the in- eae re so ree ng a oo 
dustry as a whole should know about. We have a newly 
established Statistical Bureau which in conjunction with 
group organizations among the manufacturers for dissem 
inating news of market conditions, it is believed will be of 
great help in enabling them to better follow the demands 
of the public, and with less waste and lost motion. Business 
baiting is not as popular as_it once was, and the Depart- 
ment of Commerce now encourages such organizations, 
which, however law-abiding, have until recently been bluff- 
ed out of existence by various Federal activities. We are 
much indebted to Secretary Hoover for this new trend of 
thought. 

So much for our situation, as we see it; may we now 
consider some of the problems of you farmers in which we 
feel a vital and direct interest? 


Of all the firms that have adopted 4-in-1’s, only one 
has ever gone back to the old envelopes again 


Write for Samples! 


Atlanta Envelope Company 


24 Stewart Ave. 
Atlanta —_ Georgia 
lianufacturers of Envelopes for Commercial Purposes 
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Naturally, the production and marketing of cotton which 
is our raw material bulks larger than everything else com- 
bined. In discussing them, if I appear to have some rather 
positive and novel views, please remember the man who 
wrote to the Patent Office claiming a new way of travel- 
ing. “All agree,” he said, “that the earth revolves daily 
on its axis; therefore, if you want to go to China, all you 
have to do is to go up in a balloon, and then when China TO ABOLISH BELT SLIP 
comes around, let out the gas and drop softly down.” You And to deliver more power to your driven shafting 
may not think much of this plan, but it is certainly as prac- ee natn ieitkc and pee ge glen sm Bigg 
tical as most of the schemes devised and advocated for your It will keeps the belts soft and pliable with a more 
salvation by your political friends. And there is certainly ee es ee 
this much to be said in favor of any ideas that we may A true belt preservative that will greatly increase 
suggest: we stand or fall with you in their success or fail- the life of every belt. 
ure, we can not escape the consequences. As an old negro pore thee ror Rage Eiger n-cygee Shee lt gpaenr vig are 
parson once expressed it: “Brethren, we will together tread count Deglllences, Epa = epagmaaay ait ati 
the broad and narrow way that leads to perdition or the Safe to apply with the belt running at full speed 


i j ” A little applied at a regular interval is the best way 
straight and crooked way that leads to damnation. to keep your belts in prime condition continuously 


As to co-operative marketing: Our Association three Handy in size, 2 in. x Sin. The weight is about 1 Ib. 
. » ‘ P Does not deteriorate in storage 
years ago at its Washington Convention passed a resolution 
endorsing it. Our latest official position on the subject is 


embodied in the following resolution: Joseph Dison Crucible Co 


CO-OPERATIVE AND ORDERLY MARKETING OF COTTON A . 
STABILIZING INFLUENCE ON THE DRY GOODS MARKKET BD Jersey City, New Jersey DO 


Whereas, the old method of financing and marketing the cotton Established 1827 
crop has permitted an undue pressure on the market at the begin: 
ning of the season and has encouraged specniation at various stages 
later in the season, and 


Write for Belt Dressing Circular No. 34-0 
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~ 1S your protection 





Guarantee: 


Satisfaction 
guaranteed 






Warper Spools for 
Immediate Delivery 


In order to give to those 
of our customers who 
use standard sized 
Warper Spools the ben- 
efit of immediate deliv- 
eries, we endeavor to 
earry on hand for quick 
shipment a stock of 4x5, 
4x5l4, 4x6 and 4x6l4 
Spools. 
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This Trade Mark 
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The trade mark that appears on every Lestershire Vu/canized 
Fibre Spool is your protection against poor performance 
and spooling wastes. 

By placing our name on these famous spools we stake our 
reputation on their quality and ability to give satisfaction. 
We must make these spools better than others or lose the 
good will value of our trade mark—an asset which we 
have built up through the expenditure of years of time and 
much money. 

The Lestershire trade mark is associated in your mind with 
unequalled spool durability—with an increase in quality 
and quantity of production which means additional savings. 


We cannot afford to jeopardize the standing of our trade 
mark. Just as in the past it has been a guarantee of spool 
satisfaction so it will continue to be in the future. The ele- 
ment of speculation is taken out of spool buying by the 
advantages symbolized by this trade mark Make spool 
replacements or equip your new mill with Lestershire 
Vulcanized Fibre Spools, which bear this trade mark. 


Eliminate your spool replacement expense. 
Eliminate loss of yarn due to spools (in many mills 
this loss runs into thousands of dollars). 
Eliminate all possibility of injury to employees 
from rough or slivered spools. 

Increase about 10% the yardage on your spools. 


- Eliminate spooler kinks and knots due to spools. > 


Eliminate broken ends on your warpers due to 
spools and thus increase warper production 20% 
to 30%. 

Materially improve the quality of your warps; 
And thus better the quality and increase the pro- 
duction in your weave room. 
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146 Baldwin St., 
Johnson City, N. Y. 





Southern Office: 
519 Johnston Bldg., 
Chariotte, N. C. 
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Whereas, such conditions tand toward violent fluctuations in 
prices of the staple, with attendant hesitation and uncertainty in the 
dry goods market. and 

Whereas, these evils both in the cotton market and the cotton 
goods market can only be corrected by a regular and uniform dis- 
tribution of the cotton crop throughout the year, therefore be it 


Resolved, That the American Cotton Manufacturers Association 
in convention assembled, this the 11th day of April, 1925, endorses 
the co-operative plan for marketing, to the end that an adequate and 
uniform supply of cotton may be secured for the manufacture and 
at as high a price for the producer as the natural and unrestricted 
law of supply and demand will permit. 


Now, please let me emphasize the words “orderly mar 
keting” in connection with “co-operative selling,” and also 
the last clause, “as high a price for the producer as the 
natural and unrestricted law of supply and demand will 
permit.” We frankly mean by that phraseology that we 
favor the virtue of orderly marketing, in order to prevent 
the usual fall depression or “bearing” of prices on account 
of the weight of forced selling; but, we oppose the vice of 
attempts to “bull” the market by co-operative speculation. 
To illustrate: an official of the Co-operatives in a certain 
southern State last year sent out letters boldly threatening 
the mills that if they did not buy at his idea of the market 
the co-operatives would withdraw from the market, ete., ete. 
The price then was quite a few cents per pound higher 
than today’s market and was getting heavy. Of course, all 
you men now know that nothing we could have done would 
have held that market up under the conditions that existed, 
and that such a rank attempt at speculation would have 
resulted disastrously for you and for us, too. Fortunately, 
there were some clear-headed men on his board, and 
official soon receded from his position. 

Our Association having publicly and officially indorsed 
and in practice, I 


co-operative marketing, both in principle 
further, when I 


am sure you will not misunderstand me, 
say that cotton manufacturers would hate to see the regular 
eotton merchants go out of business and the cotton crop 
thereby become a monopoly at the whim of the co-operatives 
Monopoly, my friends, breeds tyranny, in 
A strong co-opera- 


or any one else. 
even the best and most honest of men. 
tive movement controlling even a majority of the crop when 
properly officered may be invaluable as a balance wheel to 
the industry; but, a strong minority to curb rapacity and 
indiseretion is just as much needed for the salvation of an 
industry as for a political state. Imagine the United 
States with but one dominant political party! Remember 
the ruthless and tyrannical strikes of the railroad men to 
enforce their own class aspirations even to the extent of at- 
tempting to starve women and children, the sick and help- 
less, friends and foes alike! Those men as individuals wer 
just as decent as any one else, but intoxicated with the 
power of monopoly, they followed their leaders like savages 
and made war on a whole nation—their own nation! And 
look at the building trades unions in the great northern 
cities; schools, churches, hospitals, and homes held up while 
their leaders fight with contractors for extra bonuses over 
and above their own promulgated scale of wages. It is the 
elosed shop tyranny of labor unions that is dangerous. And 
so I say: that we endorse co-operative selling, but in the 
friendliest and most sincere way, we hope there will always 
be a sufficient check on them in the way of independent 
merchandising to the end that co-operation may prove a 
blessed peace for us all and not a class warfare. 

And, we believe in cotton exchanges, and can not con- 
ceive how modern business could be carried on without 
they are so continually in the limelight that I do 


them; 
not fear what may occasionally seem to us to be arbitrary 
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I Better [eae at Less ; Cost per month NY 


BECAUSE it gives results un- 
obtainable with any other lubri- 
cant, most leading textile mills 
now use regularly— 


TRADE MARK RECISTERED IN 


NON FLUID OIL 


UNMED STATES PATENT OFFKE 
“as 5 


MODERN TEXTILE LUBRICANT 


It’s chief advantages follow: 


Overcomes all waste! 
NON-FLUID OIL the bearings and lubri- 
cates, instead of and wasting like liquid 


i? 
Uli. i 





Puts a more positive check on friction! 
Because NON-FLUID OIL stays “where put” it 
provides a more dependable check on friction than 
ordinary oil. Hence wear, tear and power loss are 
minimized 





>. 

Prevents damage to goods process! 
NON-FLUID OIL stays in bearings instead of drip 
ping and spattering. This saves textile manufact- 
urers many thousands of dollars annually. 


a lower lubricating cost! 

Since one application of NON-FLUID OIL outlasts 
several of liquid oil, the lubricating expense is 
materially reduced. 


I nsures 


Get these advantages for your mill. Send 
coupon today for free sample and Bulletin 
“Lubrication of Textile 


Machinery.” 


N. Y. & N. J. Lubricant Co. 

Please send bulletin Lubrication of Textile Machinery’’ 
and samples of NON FLUID OIL for purposes checked below 
SHAFPING 
MOTORS 
CHAIN DRIVES 


PICKERS (Looms 
CARDS TWISTER RINGS 
(COSPINNING FRAMES[) BALL BEARINGS 


NAME 


MILL NAME 


- 


NEW YORK & Rad JERSEY LUBRICANT co. 


WORKS: NEWARK, N.J. 


MAIN OFFICE: 202 MADISON AVE, NEW YORK, N.Y 
Warehouses 
ST. LOUIS, MO. 
KANSAS CITY, MO. 
NEW ORLEANS, LA 


ATLANTA, GA 
CHARLOTTE, N.C 
GREENVILLE, S.C 


CHICAGO, ILL 
PHILADELPHIA,PA 
PROVIDENCE, RI 
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New Pacific Mills at Lyman, S.C. 





Built withy 
(reo-pine 


Sub-flooring 
and ‘Timbers 


The selection of timbers and sub-flooring in cotton mill 
construction presents a singular and offtimes costly 
problem. 





Because of the high humidity necessary for proper pro- 
duction, fungi or dry rot, as it is sometimes called, 


New Pacific Mills, Lyman, South quickly destroys unprotected woods. The consequence 
. is sagging floors, expensive replacements, and interrupted 

Carolina. Lockwood, Greene & cuidiation atidhen, 

Company, Engineers; Parklap, These conditions are definitely overcome by the use of 


Inc., General Contractors. Creo-pine sub-flooring and timbers. 


Creo-pine sub-flooring is carefully milled from selected, 
sound, felled-alive, air-seasoned yellow pine, free from 
defects. It is treated by the S. W. P. vacuum pressure 
process which first draws out all of the sap and then 
forces the creosote oil deep into the pores of the wood 
under tremendous pressure. The result is a sub-flooring 
that will outlast the building. That will never need re- 
placing. 

Your architect or engineer will readily verify the econ- 
omy of Creo-pine in new construction or replacement if 
you will consult him. 


SOUTHERN Woop PRESERVING Co. 
ATLANTA, GA. 
Treating Plants East Point, GA.,and CHATTANOOGA,TENN. 


Jales Offices: 


NEW YORK + PHILADELPHIA <+ PITTSBURG - BUFFALO 
CLEVELAND ~*- CHICAGO ~ TOLEDO - CHARLOTTE,NC. 














and autocratic in their methods; they must be responsive to 
rea] service in order to live in this day and generation, and 
they know it. I wonder if we all yet realize the wonderful 
and nation-wide effect on business, cotton exchange prac- 
tices in particular, of the radio. Every night, full crop 
data and price fluctuations are broadeasted, and are just 
as well known to the farmer, the country merchant, and 
the manufacturer, as to the large operator. In fact, this 
new factor is so patent that I suspect that it is yet more 
of a disturbing influence on a sensitive market than a sta- 
bilizing one—but I feel sure that its power to broadcast 
knowledge will soon become the greatest element in steady 
ing market conditions. 

In conclusion, the production of cotton—quantity and 
quality—challenges the attention of manufacturers. We 
are already on record for prices as stable and as high as 
the law of supply and demand will permit. We also go 
further, and say that we are for prices as high as the con- 
sumer can and is willing to pay. Some short-sighted peo- 
ple preach restricting production to the point of an actual 
shortage of supply, believing that the inereased demand will 
bring higher prices; and so it will, but it will also auto 
matically curtail consumption until prices drop again; and 
worse yet, it will give an added impulse to the growing of 
cotton elsewhere. Many Americans believe that the South 
will always have what they are pleased to call a monopoly 
of cotton. I believe that to be a mistake. Other countries 
can and will grow cotton when it is made a sufficient induce- 
ment for them to do so. Last year, Russia consumed over 
a half million bales of cotton, buying only 212 bales of 
American cotton! They raised it all, and plan to raise more 
this year. They are importing more cotton this year, but 
clearly show a disposition to raise their own cotton. Other 
cotton producing countries are increasing their acreage. 
The Soudan will raise cotton sooner or later; already Sou- 
danese negroes (the same race which raises the bulk of 
American cotton) are hankering after Fords and talking 
machines and the other products of our civilization. We 
Americans generally think of Africa as the old negro 
preacher did when he wound up his prayer and invoked 
“the blessings of the Lord on all the other folks of the 
uninhabited portions of the globe.” There are millions of 
acres in Africa suitable for growing cotton and millions of 
blacks capable of raising it if properly directed. 

Is it not a better policy to raise more cotton at a lower 
price per pound and reap as great a profit per crop than 
to raise less cotton at a higher price and no more profit, 
if as much, per crop? A 15,000,000 bale crop at say 25 cents 
is not too much and could surely be sold and would bring 
as much as a 12,500,000 bale crop at 30 cents; furthermore, 
there is a certain obligation to the rest of the country to 
produce and sell as cheaply as possible at a reasonable prof- 
it. Remember the situation just after the World War when 
we all went wild over high prices, farmers with dollar cot- 
ton, and manufacturers asking prices for their products 
in proportion! I honestly believe that many of our pres- 
ent troubles are the result of that orgy of inflation. Not 
that I believe in raising crops that will glut the market; J 
do mean, however, crops that are ample. I think that 
phase of the situation merits the close study and oversight 


of farm organization leaders. 


And, quality must be considered: some academicians 
in the Department of Agriculture a few years ago conduct- 
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Consider Your Conveying 


OU want to know pretty definitely what 

a conveyer system will do for you before 
you invest even a few hundred dollars in it. 
That is perfectly reasonable, and because ot 
our exceptionally long and successful expe- 
rience we are able to give you information 
that is based on authority. 


What we can show you after a survey of 
your plant, or a study of the complete infor- 
mation you may furnish, is how congestion 
may be eliminated; floor space saved; and a 
smoother flow of materials or finished prod- 
ucts secured. We will also tell you what 
such improvements will cost. Our experi- 
ence has shown that such investment will 
return its cost in a surprisingly short time. 


Mathews has many successful installations 
in representative textile mills, both north 
and south. Gravity and power conveyers 
are judiciously combined, or in many cases 
gravity alone may be used, depending on the 
individual case. 

Write us for further information, or if you prefer 
we will have our district engineer call to discuss 
the matter with you or your plant engineer. 


Mathews Conveyer Company 


(Formerly Mathews Gravity Carrier Co 
162 Tenth Street Ellwood City, Pa. 


Canadian Factory Port Hope, Ont 





MATHEWS 


Conveyer Systems 


Increase Plant Profits 
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COTTON MANUFACTURERS 


selling direct or through agents can use the services of this Bank to enable 
them to distribute their merchandise for cash—and thereby eliminate the 


credit risk. 


TEXTILE BANKING COMPANY 
FACTORS 


Fifty Union Square 
New York 
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TYPICAL INDUSTRIAL VILLAGE 


NICOLA BUILDING CO. 


ESTABLISHED 


Building Contractors.Builders of Complete Plants and Industrial fowns,Power Houses and Shops 


General Offices: Penn. *Xve.and Denniston St., Pittsburgh, Pa. 


VOUAUEREEVEEEAEOUEOUOOUOOUNENSUOCEEOORSEEEOEDEOELESECUEEOUEUOOUOUSONEEDENEOEESREESUSELEOONOOUOLENNODEND? 


The South is fast coming to be the leader in 
the textile field. New plants, towns and 
industrial developments of all kinds are spring- 
ing up daily. 


CU 


: 


By specializing on industrial development we 
offer you a complete service from single build- 
ings to complete town layouts. A siudy of your 
industrial problem may show how important 
economies can be effected. 


onenennenananoaen 


Your problem is neither too large nor 
too small for the Nicola organization 
to undertake. Our past performance 
is your guarantee. 


COVVETENOONENOGUEOORNONONEO OOO NOONEE 


PUBLIC AND COMMUNITY BUILDINGS 
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% Better than 
ever from 


YOUR Stan? point 


SEVERAL NEW FEATURES 


r ave | en added to the ‘1912’ cloth 
Cutting, Folding and Winding Ma- 
chine which add at least 50 per cent 


to its value to YOU. 
It will cut your cloth—fold the 


edges—roll it up and give you an 
exact measurement of every piece of 
loth going through the machine, 

It savea time, labor, machines and 


ri h 
Yot ONLY NEED ONS 
MACHINE where before i required 
two and you get an extra strip from each bolt of cloth. 
It cuts the corners of expenses in every way and leads to more and 
greater profits. 
THE ENORMOUS SAVING WILL INTEREST YOU 
Mail a card for coms lete inf ation and prices = 
When in need of special ma hi inery, write us. z 
J. A. FIRSCHING, 614 Broad St., Utica, N. Y., U. S. A., Dept. “C.” & 
= 
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The Bradley Stencil Ma- 
chine makes Stencils in 


half a minute.at reduced thousands of mar 
ra ey cost of 1-10¢ each. Write facturers and sh 
for catalogue and price pers 
Stencil 
M chi 


In universal use b 


Oil Paper, Stencil Paper and Inks. 
Bradley Ball Stencil Pot uses Liquid 
Ink for marking and stenciling. Price 
60c or $6.00 per doz. Manufacturers 
of Oil Stencil Papers. 


Write for Prices and Samples 


A. J. BRADLEY MFG. CO. 
99 Beekman Street NEW YORK 


Behe a La 
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ed and published a series of tests purporting to show so- 
called “spinning values of low grade cottons.” As though 
manufacturers were stupid enough not to use the cheapest 
and lowest grade cotton that would answer in their work! 
Yes, certainly, low grades can be and are being worked for 
many purposes commercially, but laboratory performance 
and commercial production are two different things. Every 
grade in every crop is carefully studied by manufacturers 
and its price differential in actual purchases regulated by 
its utility and the demand for it. “Quantity and Quality 
Production” is the industrial slogan today in America, and 
the farm is no exception—the only caution necessary being 
not to overproduce but to fully supply the market. 

The boll weevil has been a blessing to the South; it has 
forced better cultural methods and not least has compelled 
many one-crop farmers into a diversification of their crops, 
particularly for their own food requirements. Like all 
other pests, the weevil has had his day and is gradually 
going the way of all other living things. 

It is hoped that farm organizations will study the prob 
lems of production and distribution, not only from their 
own point of view, but from that of the country as a whole; 
the elimination of possible waste alone in handling offers 
a fortune to growers. 

With co-operation among the farmers themselves, and 
among the manufacturers themselves, in solving their indus- 
trial problems; and, with co-operation between farmers and 
manufacturers in solving their joint problems, the cotton 
industry can certainly perform a great service to our coun 
try in furnishing the most and best for the money and 
achieve for ourselves the happy epitaph chiseled on an olc 
New England tombstone: 

“Here lie Obadiah and Sarah Wilkinson— 
Their warfare is ended.” 

At the conclusion of the speaking for the evening several 
entertainment features were introduced from some of the 
local theatres. 

Fourth Session. 


The concluding session of the convention, which is the 
annual business meeting, was opened at 11 o’clock on Sat- 
urday morning with President McLellan presiding. The 
first order of business was the report of the seeretary 
and treasurer. Next came the report on the National Coun- 
cil by Stuart W. Cramer. 

An interesting thought brought out in this report is the 
need for more statistical data for future tariff representa 
tions. Mr. Cramer pointed out that England imported 
into this country over 160,000,000 square yards of cotton 
goods in 1924, of which 33,000,000 square yards came in in 
November and December. The fabrics ranged all the way 
from unbleached plain to bleached printed and dyed fancy 
woven. Last year, France doubled the former year’s ex- 
ports of apparel fabrics to the United States. 

There are some thoughtless people both without our in- 
dustry and affiliated with us, continues the report, who 
would solve all our problems by perversion of the word 
“diversification” into the narrow range of the overworked 


“styling”; they do not explain how over half the for- 


term 
eign importations are not styled at all, but are grey goods 
brought to this country for bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
When I suggested a couple of years ago the keynote for our 
convention at that time to be “Diversification,” I meant then 
and still mean now, the term to be used broadly and to 
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cover all grades and kinds of goods for all purposes—in 
short, a breaking away from the “follow-your-leader” policy 
by which huge blocks of spindles, old and new, were jam- 
med onto limited ranges of yarns and fabrics, with conse- 
quent glutting of the markets on many staples—the effect 
of which was to break down prices all along the line. 
“Styling” is all right in its place and very necessary for 
mills on fabries of fashion, but the large mass of produc- 
tion is on the “Fords” of the cotton industry and not on the 
“Pierce Arrows,” “Packards® and “Cadillaes,” as it were. 

The larger part of the report was devoted to extracts 
from the annual report of James Craig Peacock, the Wash- 
ington counsel for the joint organization. 

The reports of the National Committee and the Traffic 
Committee were then read and filed for information. 

The president then called upon Chairman Arthur M. 
Dixon to read the resolutions prepared by his committee. 
These were formally approved. Because of space limita- 
tions, however, only two are reproduced here. 


Resolution on Cotton Mill Rules. 


Whereas, there have been in existence for more than 
twenty years certain rules governing the purchase and sale 
of cotton known the Carolina Mill Rules, said rules 
having been from time to time amended as changed condi- 
tions necessitated ; and 

Whereas, these rules while formally adopted by the North 
and South Carolina Cotton Manufacturers Associations and 
while more or less generally used Southern Mills. 
have never been formally adopted by the Georgia and other 
State Associations ; and 

Whereas, a Committee from North Carolina, South Caro- 
lina, Georgia and Alabama Associations have prepared cer- 
tain new rules known as the Southern Mill Rules, making 
only such modification in the Carolina Mill Rules as changed 
conditions seemed to require; and 

Whereas, said Southern Mill Rules have been formally 
adopted by the North Carolina Manufacturers Association 
and will—with certain amendments made in an effort to 
meet the views of the Shippers and Growers Associations— 
be recommended for adoption by the South Carolina, Geor- 
gia and Alabama Associations at their next meeting; and 

Whereas, it is desirable that these rules should be put 
into effect during the coming season and before another 
meeting of this Association, 

Now, therefore, be it resolved, That the American Cotton 
Manufacturers Association hereby endorses the Southern 
Mills Rules of 1925, as adopted by the Committee from the 
State Associations, and urge the members of the American 
Cotton Manufacturers Association to use said rules in pur- 
chasing cotton. 

Group Conferences of Superintendents and Overseers 
Commended. 

Whereas, group conferences participated in by superin- 
tendents and overseers provide a valuable experience where 
personal discussion of practical problems and an inter- 
change of ideas may be had looking to more efficient oper- 
ation within the mills, and 

Whereas, a number of such conferences have been held 
during the past year under the auspices of the Southern 
Textile Association, the Textile Operating Executives of 
Georgia and other similar southern organizations, the re- 
sults of which have been most encouraging and successful; 
therefore, be it 

Resolved, That this Association highly commends these 
organizations for this splendid activity, and urges upon all 
members of this Association that they heartily cooperate 
with them by arranging for as many of their men as pos- 
sible to attend and by such other assistance as may be neces- 
sary to enlarge and expand this work. And be it 

Further resolved, That the Secretary of this Association 
be directed to transmit copies of this resolution to the direct- 
ing heads of these organizations, to the members of this As- 
sociation, and given to the Press. 

The report of the committee on nominations was next 
read and the following officers elected for the ensuing year: 


President—William J. Vereen, of Moultrie, Ga. 


as 


by the 
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First Vice President—Samuel F. Patterson, of Roanoke 
Rapids, N. C. 

Second Vice President—James P. Gossett, of Williams- 
ton, S. C. 

Secretary-Treasurer—Winston D. Adams, of Charlotte, 
Ao. 

Members, Board of Government: Sidney P. Cooper, of 
Henderson, N. C.; M. L. Cannon, of Kannapolis, N. C.; 
Bernard M. Cone, of Greensboro, N. C.; Alex Long, of 
Rock Hill, S. C.; B. E. Geer, of Greenville, S. C.; E. W 
Swift, of Columbus, Ga. 

For membership on National Council, succeeding Cason 
J. Callaway, of Georgia, A. W. McLellan, of Louisiana. 

President-elect Vereen was escorted to the chair by W. 
A. Erwin and W. E. Beattie, where he gracefully acknowl- 
edged the honor conferred upon him. 

Captain Ellison A. Smyth, the dean of the ex-presidents, 
then presented the association medal to A. W. McLellan, who 
had then automatically joined the ranks of the past presi- 
dents, with a few fitting words of tribute. 

The convention then adjourned. 





An Opinion on College Educations. 
Epitor Corton : 

I was very much interested in the letter from “Op- 
timistic’” which appeared in the October, 1924, number of 
CorrTon, entitled, “Is a College Education Essential to Sue- 
cess 2” 

I am a firm believer in education, but I take the stand 
along side of “Optimistic” when he says you can get along 
O. K. without it. A man who can read and write, and who 
will take Corron and study it, supplemented by a good cor- 
respondence school course in textiles, and practical experi- 
ence, can work himself up in the mill to where he will be 
just as well fitted for the position of superintendent as any 
man who has spent four years in college. Do not misunder- 
stand me, a college education is a good thing for those who 
are so fortunate, but many of us are not, as much as we 
would like to have that equipment to start with. There are 
men who have never even gone through the fourth grade 
in a public school but who are well able to pay ten dollars 
a month for a textile course which will give them the neces- 
sary mathematics. 

Corton, with its department of “How Other Men Man- 
age,” which has proven such a great help to the practical 
mill man is, I think, dirt cheap at one dollar a year, and 
with all these excellent helps, I see no reason why we should 
not make good mill men. As “Old Timer” puts it: “A 
little determination will put us there with the best of them. 
All the education we could manage to get hold of would 
not turn the trick in itself. It takes will-power and de- 
termination and the ability to get down to it in a pair of 
overalls and a blue shirt. 

We cannot reach success via flowery beds of ease—not 
by a long shot. 

We would all be glad to have the college education, but 
for at least a few of us, that is impossible. 

B. R. 


(N. C.) 


E. N. Tart has become overseer of spinning at the Brad- 
ley Manufacturing Company, Columbus, Ga. 
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Knitters Have an Interesting Meeting 


Reflecting the efficiency of operation which now char- 
acterizes the organization, the 21st Annual Convention of 
the National Association of Hosiery & Underwear Manufac- 
turers, held at the Bellevue-Stratford Hotel, Philadelphia, 
on Wednesday, April 8th, proved a profitable occasion for 
the industry. The attendance was up to standard, with a 
splendid interest manifest throughout the session. Only one 
meeting was held, in accordance with the custom adopted 
last year, the members, after the morning session on Wed- 
nesday, repairing to the established luncheon, which con- 
eluded the Association program. 

Gustave Oberlaender, president of the Berkshire Knit- 
ting Mills, Reading, Pa., was elected president of the Asso- 
ciation, over his own objection. Mr. Oberlaender has serv- 
ed the Association in various capacities for many years and 
is thoroughly familiar with its workings and plans. In 
his new position he succeeds Joseph H. Zens, general man- 
ager of the United Hosiery Mills Co., Chattanooga, Tenn., 
who has efficiently served the Association as president for 
three years. 

J. Ogden Wells, of the Cooper-Wells Company, was 
made first vice-president; J. L. Lesher, of the Unrivaled 
Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, second vice-president. Ernest 
Blood, of the True Shape Hosiery Mills, Philadelphia, was 
re-elected treasurer, and John Nash McCullaugh retained 
as national secretary. 

Directors elected for two-year terms were: George F. 
Dickson, Minneapolis Knitting Mills, Minneapolis, Minn.; 
W. P. Moore, Hancock Knitting Mills, Philadelphia; C. F. 
Taubel, of William F. Taubel Co., Norristown, Pa.; and 
D. L. Galbraith, president of American Textiles, Inc., Bay 
City, Mich. 

President Zens, after calling the meeting to order, pre- 
sented the annual report of the president. 
tion of this paper was devoted to rendering of the steward- 


The larger por- 


ship of his office, recounting the progress made during his 
term as president. Mr. Zens said in part: 

“At the outset I want publicly to thank all of my co 
officers and the membership of the Association for the splen- 
did cooperation they gave me during my three years as 
president of this Association. The position of president of 
any association, while a most honorary and complimentary 
one, at times is not a very easy one, and [ have, during my 
period of service, tried to serve the members of our Asso- 
ciation in an impartial way. 

“The only reward a man can look forward to is the re- 
ward of accomplishment, and in this, I feel, I have been 
given a great portion and possibly more than has accrued 
to other men who have undertaken this work. 

“For years I have entertained certain ideals regarding 
Association work and activities that 
fold themselves into reality and practical accomplishment. 


I have now seen un- 


“In tracing back to the idea of an association of manu- 
facturers in a given line of endeavor, I find the origin was 
that of a get-together, good fellowship thought, for occasion- 


al meetings wherein levity was the main consideration. Fol- 


lowing this trend of activity, associations took on a new 
and greater importance during the period of the war and 
post-war years. Then the greatest function was to call 
the members together, and those among us who were inclined 


to be honest informed our competitors 


raise prices, and everyone left the meeting with a 


of joy, knowing that he could get a greater profit for his 


merchandise, or, if so inclined, could undersel 


| his compet 
tors and keep his mill running full time 
“At the time I became Association, the 
words ‘increased prices’ seemed to hav 


We | 


as in all other lines of manufacturing endeavor, 


president of this 
1 
e been a phraseology 


relegated to the far, far -past. this industry, as well 


were con 


fronted with a new and radical tr: business and 


conditions which we had never been called upon to face 


t jobbers 


in the past—methods of buying by the and retail- 


ers had changed; margin of profit on gross business had 


President Joseph H. Zens. 


been reduced; and in order to 


stockholders of our mills 


crease our volume in order to 


of the past. 


Furthermore, in 


was, and is today, an overproduction 


“T am at heart a firm believer cooperative a 


effort on the part of industry as witnessed by the tin 


effort I have given this Association for three year 


; 


ever, I have always felt since my occupancy of this offic 


that, to make an Association successful it must offer a serv- 
ice to its members and to the industry larger and greater 


than services of the past which were embodied in the 


expression, ‘good to the industry.” Any manufacturer to 


day, when his treasurer signs a check for an expenditure, 
for every 


wants to feel there is a relative return of dollars 
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Spring Needle Knitter. 
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amount invested in his business, and if he does not he is not 
operating efficiently. 

“With this thought in mind, your officers created a serv- 
ice association as well as one to guide and look after the 
interests of this industry and the good and common welfare 
of all. 


the trail in all movements in research and 


I believe I can say that your Association has blazed 
standardization, 
which means dollars in our pockets, and has at all times 
service that 1 


rendered to its members a kind of it is prae- 


source. To my 


mind, the greatest work done in my three years has been 


tically impossible to obtain from any other 


the establishment of a research laboratory where the mem 


bers can forward individual problems that confront them 


in the matter of raw material, semi-finished and finished 
material. In this connection there were handled during 


the year 1924, 399 individual problems on which there was 


a request by the submitters of only three problems for a 
reconsideration. 

“Tn addition to handling intricate problems of individual 
members, the laboratory has made a complete and exhaustive 
study in the matter of standardization of lengths of hosiery, 
which at all times has been a most debatable and annoying 
question in this industry. A referendum is being conducted 
among the members at the present time which will probably 
decide future standards. After the groundwork has been 
laid the final results will be accomplished in 
recommendation within the next two months. 


the form of a 


“T also wish to touch upon the question of standardiza- 
tion of color, which I consider the greatest help that has 
ever been given the hosiery industry. I wish to reiterate 
that the standardization of color on the standards already 
named only covers colors which have been in use for three 
years and have become staple, so to speak, in the hosiery 
market. No thought or intention of curtailing colors has 
ever been in our mind when conducting this work with Mrs 
Rorke, of the Textile Color Card Association. 

“Furthermore, immediately following this function, the 
same committee which worked so earnestly and laboriously, 
setting aside all personalities and individual interests to 
select the standard colors, will meet to set a forecast for the 
Fall shades of this year. 


be additional ecards and not a part of the old standard card. 


Cards covering this selection will 


In making up this additional eard, this Association will 


follow the principle of the knitted hosiery fabric, in order 


clearly guided in 


the manufacturers be more 


matching colors than they have in the past when they have 


that may 
been forced to resort to match silk, as compared with our 
silk fabrie. 


standardiza- 


method of matching with the knitted 

‘During the past two years, following the 
tion of sizes and colors, the Association, through its Re- 
search Department, has definitely recommended to your 


Board of Directors a standard of moisture content in mer- 





eerized yarns. Your Board has accepted these standards 
and we now have a committee working with the yarn pro- 
cessors, and I have every reason to believe that a definite 
standard will be adopted which will place our members in 
a position to purchase their requirements on the most eco- 
nomical, fair and just basis. 

“T have furthermore seen the proper and economie oper- 
ation of an association office, as I had always dreamed was 
possible. The rate of dues established by our directors four 
years ago is still in force today, despite the fact that the 


cost of operation in any line of endeavor has inereased. In 
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The “BANNER” 


SPLIT-FOOT 
PRODUCT 


SPLIT-FOOT HOSIERY, the new creation, 
brought about by the main disadvantage in 
present day hosiery, namely: 





The unsightly inside fringe of splicing ends in 
the reinforced portion which tends to slip 
through and form whiskers on the outside. 


SPLIT-FOOT hosiery made on “cBANNER" 
Split-Foot machines is smoother on the inside, 
neater in appearance and has added strength at 
the reinforced high splice and double sole, hav- 
ing no hard seams. 
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The other resolution, indicating a desire to serve further 
the underwear members, was: 

“Resolved, that this association, in view of the many 
complaints received by its underwear members, shall imme- 
diately start research work on the problem of moisture con- 
tent covering carded and combed yarns used by the hosiery 
and underwear industry.” 

The final resolution, unanimously approved by the As- 
sociation, placed the organization on record as opposing the 
adoption of the term “rayon” as applied to artificial silk. 
This confirms the resolution adopted at the meeting one 
vear ago. 

A Peep at the Future. 

The next feature was an address by George E. Mace- 
Ilwain, independent economist, of Boston, who spoke on 
“The Next Six Months in the Hosiery and Underwear In- 
dustry.” 

In taking up his subject, the speaker pointed out that 
the hosiery and underwear industry follows closely the 
trend of general business, so that business and sales pros- 
pects for the next six months will depend largely upon the 
question of whether we are to see increased prosperity or a 
business slump. The country’s seven leading business fore- 
casters, said Mr. Macllwain, view the immediate future 
follows: Two are bullish for 1925; two are moderately bull- 
ish for 1925; one is moderately bullish to July Ist; two are 
definitely bearish beyond July Ist; all advise caution beyond 
July Ist. 

Analyzing the elements which have played an important 


as 


part in determining the general trend since 1920, said the 
speaker, “we find certain factors responsible for such pros- 
perity as we have had. They are: building activity, rail- 
automotive business, and business men’s feel 


o 


road buving, 
ings. The factors which have contributed largely to such 
depression as we have had are: the farm pockethook, for- 
eign conditions, overproduction, imports, and business men’s 
feelings.” 

Taking up what may be expected from these elements 


during the next six months, Mr. Maellwain considered first 


the business man’s feelings, in which, he said, there has 
been a distinct improvement. “This improvement in the 
psychology of the publie regarding business and its pros 


pects began with the Dawes plan and gained momentum 
from the Democratic convention. As Mr. Coolidge’s pros 
pects strengthened, there was more improvement. The elee- 
tion made the feeling of confidence general. There was a 
slight recession in February, but the inauguration and ad 


journment of Congress helped again. At the present time, 


1 


men’s feelings is better than 


oO! some 


the thermometer of 
vears.” 

As to railroad buying, “this is decidedly encouraging. 
Even some of the poorer roads are now looking forward 
to better conditions. The railroads are large buyers of the 
products of their industries and they have been buying 
heavily for two vears. The volume of this buying may not 
be quite as great in 1925 as in 1924, but it will be heavy 
and will act as a stimulant to all business.” 

The automotive industry, declared the speaker, will in 
1925 see a definite trend toward consolidation and the clim- 
ination of some of the smaller companies, with progress 
toward healthy and final adjustment of the industry on a 
sound basis. 

“High prices for farm products, especially grains, have 





ON 


added $800,000,000 to the 





sult of the 1924 crops,” said M Maellwa 
farmers did not get the t ene rem ft 
for wheat Three things are interesting t 

tion. First, more than one vear of high price 
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be lower for the coming season. 
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CAN YOU 
DO THIS? | 


— 


Can you make novelty hose, and if so, can you make it at a substantial profit > 


The Standard H-2F will produce distinctive vertical stripes with fancy color com- 
binations in either ingrain or crossdyed effects with a production at least 307 great- 


er than the High Speed Standard H. 


The H-2F is a versatile machine, for it can be used for plain or fancy hose, ladies’ 
fashioned hose, half hose, 34-length hese and children’s footed hose. 


Two feeds are used in knitting the stripe effect, but the H-2F is easily and quickly 
converted to the single feed Standard H for plain work. 


It is a five finger machine including double sole and operates without jacks. Built 
ir: all gauges from 234” to 33” inclusive. 


Write for complete information. 


STANDARD-TRUMP BROS. MACHINE CO. 


Main Office and Factory, Wilmington, Deleware 
Show Room 121 NORTH BROAD STREET, Philadelphia 
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priees rather than to higher prices. Silk will hold relative 
But here again 
deal 
strength and while there is no such tendency in silk as in 


ly high, he said, its position being strong. 
he thinks, 


present prices discount a good of the 
wool toward possible decline, there is no excuse for indis- 
criminate buying of silk. 

Next taking up costs of production, Mr. MaclIlwain 
said that in cotton lines, they should be less so far as mate- 
rial goes. “In wool,” he continued, “they will be higher 
than 1924 costs so far as material goes, but there should be 
no sky-rocketing. In silk, present levels will be well main- 
tained on the material side. Hosiery and underwear manu 
facturers are better off on the wage side than a good many 
to lower wages some 


With 


steady employment, the earnings of your employees should 


manufacturers. You have made out 


from the peak. This is a favorable element. fairly 


be good and should help you to resist demands for higher 


ig cost leve Is. 


wages, which may be re-inforeed by h 


“Demand for staple goods will be fairly good throug 


the next six months. The buying of the farmers will be 


] 
less 


than we had hoped, but for staple goods the demand 


} 


will be good. Faney lines will be less prosperous than 


staples, relatively. There will be good business for artificial 


silk. 


“My experience is that hosiery and underweat prices 


have been less excessive than most lines of roods. The 


six months will probably see prices increase somewhat. 


}] 


will be better to maintain activity of mills at low prices 


an to raise prices and shut off on buving, remembering 


the publie wants low prices. 


“As to activity, I look to see trom SO to 90 


per eent 


activity in vour lines duri ¢ the next six months. | some 


special lines 95 per cent. may be reached during part of 

ne. The tendency will be to slow down as fall comes 

on. The possibility ot inereasing foreign sales should be 
particularly studied. 

“Tt is hard to make sweeping statements in forecasting 

business conditions on account of new elements in the sit- 


lation. of United States invested in 


$10,000,000, 


The amount 


money 


foreign securities is one of these elements. 


000 n is held here, and more will be so invested. For the 
first time the United States is a coupon clipping country. 
This means that we 


This 


tendency will, for the long swing, mean lower tariffs, 


We levy a tribute on foreign activity. 


are interested in foreign prosperity as never before. 


though just now the tendency is to raise import duties. The 
ability to clip foreign coupons may mean laxity of activity 


here—as it has in England. This is but one of the new con 
ditions that hamper forecasting. 

Volume 
It is difficult to imagine it much higher in 
The 


in the primary industries and last of all in retail 


“Business right now is going on at high levels. 


very high. 


11S 


the near future. improvement is on satisfactory lincs 
—first 
trade. 


These 


product ion eosts, 


The trouble is that volume does not mean profits. 


1 


are low because of high distribution costs and hig 
To reduce each is the present problem. 


Distribution costs is a field by itself. Production costs need 


reduction. They can be reduced by wage euts and by im- 


provement in processes. 
our his- 


“Wages in general are at the highest place in 


tory. In your industry, the effort should be to stabilize 


wages for the present on the levels attained by those who 
I } 


have reduced. For the present your main efforts toward 
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HOSIERY RIBBER 


THE LATEST DEVELOPMENT IN RIBBERS 


UNUSUAL FLEXIBILITY 





One Basic Machine 


Produces: 








Infants’ 


Children’s 

Ladies’ 

Men's 
RIBBED TOPS 


Maximum Production 
Per Dollar Invested 


NO VIBRATING PARTS 
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COMPLETE DOGLESS 


Samples and Catalogues on Request 
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replete with benefit and interest to the largest attendance 
on record, which the show attracted. 

More laurels go to Chester I. Campbell and his efficient 
organization for the manner in which every detail of the 
exhibition was handled. The entire affair seemed to pro- 
ceed from beginning to end without the small obstacles 
which might prove materially injurious to the success ot 
the exhibit. The absence of such interfering details came 
about through the manifest spirit of service and cooperaticn 
exhibited by Mr. Campbell’s force in conjunction with the 
energetic Exhibition Committee of the National Association 
of Hosiery & Underwear Manufacturers, under whose 
auspices the exhibition is held yearly. 

The decorative effect surpassed the commendable ovt 
lay of last year, and the arrangement of the exhibits was 
improved upon as a result of previous experience. One 
feature in this connection which seemed to receive unani- 
mous commendation was the removal of the operating knit- 
ting machine exhibits to the rear of the hall. In past years 
these exhibits have been located at the main entrance. Their 
attraction has held a number of the practical men, especial- 
ly, who failed, in many cases, to examine the other displays 
which were without moving machinery. This year these 
operating exhibits were for the most part placed in the 
rear of the building, allowing the men to pass by and 
examine other displays on their way to and from the ma- 
chinery exhibits. 

Attendance from the South this year seemed to be larger 
than usual, and it was from among this attendance that the 
larger part of the business actually placed was secured. 
Some instances of real orders were reported, but for the 
most part exhibitors seemed satisfied with the interest and 
inquiry manifested by the attendance, which usually leads 
on to orders of a satisfactory character. 

The presence of the practical men, the men who have in 
charge the operation of the mills and departments, was 
especially notable, and these delegates were intensely in- 
terested in all of the various refinements and improvements 
developed on certain equipment. 

It was announced during the show that the 22nd Annual 
Knitting Arts Exhibition will be held at the Commercial 
Museum, Philadelphia, during the week of March 22nd, 
1925. A number of advance reservations for this exhibition 
were made before this year’s show had elosed. 

Among some of the representatives exhibits at this 
vear’s show were the following: 

Aberfoyle Manufacturing Co., Chester, Pa., maintained 
their usual reception space, with the following represent- 
atives in attendance during the week: R. Yeadsley, C. 
Harding, F. Hancock, E. Dale, J. M. MeCrudden, James 
Holt, Joseph Holt, and T. J. Golden. 

American Laundry Machinery Company Company, Spe 
cialty Department, Cincinnati, Ohio, showed a complete line 
of Monel metal rotary dyeing machines. The automatic 
Humatie hydro-extractor and a small centrifugal for arti- 
ficial silk treatment created considerable interest, a glass 
end dyeing machine also showed the actual dyeing operation 
through the illuminated header, demonstrating the exact 
movements of the hosiery in the American machine. George 
G. Rups was in charge, being assisted by William Dodsen, 
of the Charlotte office; J. H. Gecox, western representative ; 
8. G. Dabner, Canadian representative; J. J. Abrams, east 
ern representative; and R. A. Whitney, of the general office. 
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American Scrubbing Equipme: 


Missouri, featured their new Model 


which contains a number of radic 





features. The brush ring operates at a 


in speed, and the spread of water 


ring, giving a certain distributior 


flexible brush ring permits it conforn 


the floor being cleaned. The wire 1 


tinuous spring instead of gears. 


mopping machine, carrying a supply of 


as well as for cleansing purposes. 
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at increased speed. Auxiliary equipment 
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American Yarn & Processing ¢ 
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customers. E. Hutchison was 


present from the Mount Holly office. 


Berks Engineering Company, Re 
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machine. Among the features of 
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vat and bronze working mechanism, a 


of the mechanical] drive. It has 


working parts, and a small motor 


An entirely new feature explaines 
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motion. The facility with which the 
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motion of the evlinder this liquor 
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Two types of paddle machines were also exhibited, 
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motor drive. The Type C Universal 


paddle and basket was demonstrat 
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other members of the company’s sales 
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the various days of the week. 
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The Most Efficient 
Spring Needle Body Machine 


The production lost and the labor 
wasted because of yarn breakage is no 





































small item in a year’s work. 





The Wildman Automatic Furnishing 
Wheel Unit supplied with the Wildman 
Spring Needle Body Machine reduces 
this loss as far as is mechanically possible, 
so that even favity yarn can be fed with 
a minimum of breakage. 





But this splendid feature is only one of 
the many manufacturing improvements 
found on the Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine. For instance, in the 
hardened steel needle cylinder on the 
Wildman the cuts are accurate to one- 
thousandth of an inch, a guarantee of 
faultless fabric. 





Changes of stitch are controlled by 
graduated micrometer adjusting screws 
which stay set and the new style ball-bear- 
ing take-up keeps the cloth under abso- 
lutely uniform tension. 





Ask today for your copy of the illus- 
trated instruction book giving full infor- 
mation about the Wildman Spring Needle 
Body Machine. Sent without charge. 


WILDMAN MFG. CO. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 


We have issued a very complete and in- 
formative book, ‘‘The Science of 
Knitting,” Price $3.00. 
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NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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delphia, featured the following machines in operation: one 


15-inch 8-feed, body machine, 14 needles to the inch, show 
144-inch ribber 
one 41 4 


one 


ing a new type of dogless attachment; one 
on pineapple stitch with drop stitch attachment ; 
ri 


{ 


pineapple, with derby attachment ; 


ribber on 
314-inch fancy top machine, 135 needle, 36-gauge, equipps d 
with two speed drive and Crawford 8-end stop-motion 


this machine attracted a lot of atteniion due to the speed at 
which it was run; one 344-inch French welt machine; and 
one 34-inch Model C knitter on ladies’ hose. 
tendance included H. 8. Horrocks, W. H. Allerton, Erie 
Corden, J. R. Forrest, and Edwin Newell. 

Cooper Hewitt Electric Company, Hoboken, N. J., fea- 
tured in operation their “Work-Light” for industrial pur 


Those in at 


A i 
A number of other exhibitors at the show used tlis 


poses. 
Charles F. Strebig, 


light for illuminating their displays. 


general manager, and Howard Ferree, of Hoboken, were 
present, as were L. H. Cook and H. G. Blauvelt, of Phila- 
delphia, and A. W. Willman, of Hoboken. 
Dixie Mercerizing Company, Chattanooga, 
their customary reception space for custome: 
and representatives of the plant and selling agency we 
present throughout the week. 
E. I. du Pont de Nemours & Co., Wilmingion, Del., di 


played in attractive manner, yarn in sk¢ and finished 


and other textiles dyed with various of the 


hosiery r prod 


f the exhibit, assisted 


ucts. R. A. Carter was in charge of 
by W. C. Beattie, W. G. Hamlen, W. B. 
Berwill, and John McNamara. 

Eclipse Textile Devices, Elmira, N. Y., featured the 


newly improved model of the Van Ness hydraulic raudom 


Thompson, J. K. 


dyeing machine, which now has an increased capacity, and 


embodies an automatie feature for injecting the dye into 


the yarn. Also shown were the Eclipse slub-catcher in 
operation on a winder, and their up-to-date roving stop 
motion for spinning frames. J. C. Ferguson, general man 


ager, J. P. Gary, Henry Van Ness, B. F. 


Brown 


Hasbrouck, Joh 


were presenl 


D. Luts, Lewis E. Uttrich, and Peter 
during the exhibition. 

Fidelity Machine Company, Frankford, | 
time. Their ma 
chinery exhibit consisted of the following Ten 


Universal hosiery ribbers equipped with dogless two-speed 


} 'adelphia, 


exhibited at this year’s show for the first 
equipment; 
drive as follows: 314-inch, single feed, plain half-hose tops; 


31-inch machine for silk plaited tops; 3%4-inch two 


hose; 3-inch single feed two 


feed 


French welt ribber for half 


color stripper for infants’ socks; 2%4-inch single feed ma 
chine, with four-color yarn changer for infants’ socks, and 
a 3-inch machine for similar type; 44-inch single feed with 
two-finger yarn changer for plaiting children’s hose; 6-inch 
single feed for women’s out-size tops; 4-inch single feed 
H. W. Anderson, president; J. J. Hig 
ginbothem, vice-president; A. S. Johnson, Jr., sales man 
Walter Larkin, 


salesman, were present during the e! 


for sweater sleeves. 


ater; chief designer; Raymond Fuhrer, 


tire week, as well as 
sert Sloane and George Petrie, service men. 

Fletcher Works, Inc., Philadelphia, Pa., conducted their 
usual operating exhibit, showing a 48-inch, Type EU Fleteh- 
er underdriven extractor, and a vertical motor driven ex 
tractor, 42-inch, Type VM. C. W. Schaum, W. H. Ro- 
metsch, Jr., H. N. Rahn, and Fletcher Schaum were present 
during the show. 
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Satisfaction 


FEATURE insured by 

the use of Troy equip- 

ment in your dye-house. 

Forty-Three years in 

— the manufacture of 

laundry equipment has enabled 

us to produce the highest quality 

of equipment for this depart- 
ment. 


We make dyeing machines of 
wood or monel metal, belt or 
motor driven, in capacities rang- 
ing from twenty to three hun- 
dred and fifty pounds. 


Centrifugal extractors are a lead- 
er with us—we offer both belt 
and motor drive in sizes ranging 
from baskets 20-in. in diameter 
up to 54-in. 


The latest development is the 
Trojan, a direct driven, large 
capacity machine, fully auto- 
matic and self timing. 


We will be glad to explain the merits of 
Troy equipment to anyone interested. Just 
tear off the return slip on corner of this 
page and mail to our nearest office. 


Troy Laundry Machinery Co. 


LIMITED 


Chicago New York San Francisco 


Seattle Boston Los Angeles 
JAMES ARMSTRONG & CO., Ltd. 
European Agents 


London Paris Amsterdam Christiania 


Factories, 


East Moline, Iil., U. 8. A 


TROJAN CENTRIFUGAL EXTRACTOR 
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typical dyehouse at the other side of the space. The truck 
moved rapidly over the intervening space in response to a 
telegraphic request, illuminated at intervals, to “Rush Hy- 
droxy Oils.” This moving exhibit attracted considerable 
favorable attention. Among the products exhibited were: 
Hydroxy one-bath boil off oil for degumming silk at the 
same time it is dyed; Hydroxy three-fiber boil off oil for 
boiling off hosiery and fabrics made of pure silk, artificial 
silk and mereerized cotton or wool, the boiling off and dye- 
ing being done at the same time. Hydroxy art silk boil off 
oil for boiling out and holding in suspension the oils used 
on artificial silk for coning and winding, particularly where 
kerosene and other mineral oils are used, the dyeing being 
done at the same time. Developene, for intensifying sulphur 
blacks and softening at the same time. Kali chlorine neu 
tralizer, for preventing tender bleached goods. Hydroxy 
art suk coning oil for winding and econing artificial silk. 
Direct color oil, used in the dye bath to level shades. And 
all the various Hydroxy oil products and specialties for 
the textile industry. James A. Branegan, president, S. G. 
Davenport, secretary-treasurer, Eugene Wall, John Don- 
len, and Morris Eilenberg, were in attendance throughout 
the show. 

Kaumagraph Company, New York City, featured their 
trade-mark transfers for knitgoods. G. M. Porgess and H. 
E. MelIntire, of New York, and H. A. Keech, of Philadel- 
phia, were present during the week. 

Klauder-Weldon Dyeing Machine Company, Bethayres, 
Pa., were showing a working model of their hosiery dyeing 
machine, made in capacities from 10 to 600 pounds; and 
representatives explained the machines for raw stock, silk, 
cotton, worsted, skein, garment and piece dyeing. Henry 
Higgs, of Providence, and F. G. Miller were in attendance. 

Liberty Coppersmithing Company, Philadelphia, Pa., 
featured a Monel metal paddle type hosiery dyeing machine, 
with a new motor drive gear reduction stand and paddle. 
S. A. Gallagher, H. D. Guy, and others were in attendance. 

Link-Belt Company, Chicago, I[]]., maintained an operat- 
ing exhibit featuring a silent chain application for knitting 
machinery. H. D. Mitchell, of the textile department, was 
in charge, with R. Wood and H. Burkholder also in attend- 
ance during the week. 

Manufacturers’ Machine Co., North Andover, Mass., dis 
played a Sjostrom atmospheric normalizer, a humidifying 
apparatus for supplying evaporated moisture to the air. 
A representative from the plant was present throughout the 
week, 

Mathieson Alkali Works, Inc., New York City, showed 
samples of soda ash, bleaching powder, liquid chlorine, caus- 
tic soda, bicarbonate of soda and other chemicals produced 
by this concern. The booth was in charge of W. D. Mar- 
shall, Philadelphia district manager. 

Merrow Machine Company, Hartford, Conn., had in 
operation various of its standard high speed, overseaming, 
overedging, and shell stitch machines. Among the types 
showed were: Style 60-S for welting tops of ladies’ stock- 
ings, 60-UD for toe-closing, mockseaming and clocking; and 
the 60-Q and 35-FJ tape machines, used extensively for 
finishing ladies’ and children’s knit underwear with an at- 
tractive and durable shell stitch. P. G. Merrow, J. G. G. 
Merrow, and O. W. Merrow, and members of the sales staff 
were on hand at various times during the week. 

Mill Devices Company, Gastonia, N. C., were another 


Can ase solve this puzzle? 


To the Superintendent or Bleacher 
who addresses us correctly 

and sends us the solution of 
this puzzle together with the 
characteristics advertised 

for many years 
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HE worthy knitted products that result 
from BRINTON Knitting Machinery are 
building a national reputation for knit-goods 
manufacturers who are BRINTON users. 
The fabrics that Brinton Machines knit pos- 
sess that quality in texture and appearance 
that assure greater sales and greater profits. 
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Then, too, Brinton Machinery assures econ- tae 
omy in maufacture by assuring maximum Sas 
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production with the lowest percentage of 
seconds and waste. 














The Brinton Line is complete—each machine the 
result of specialized experience of an old estab- 
lished manufacturer and the most perfect machine 
possible for that particular kind of work. 


You can’t go wrong on a BRINTON Machine. It 
will give you results that assure you greater prof- 
its and greater prestige in the knit-goods field. 
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concern showing for the first time at the knitting show The 
- 


dis- 


Boyce weaver’s knotter, for tying weavers’ knots, was 


> 


E. E. Boyce, vice-president, and A. B. 


played. Carter, see- 
retary-treasurer, were present throughout the week. 

National Aniline & Chemical Company, New York City, 
had their usually attractive and inviting reception space, 
planned by Dr. Louis J. Matos, who attended the show on 
Thursday and Friday. Samples of various types of fabries 
dyed with National colors were displayed. George L. Gi 
bert, William Scholler, Mr. Miller, J. FT. Chase, Mr. Hil- 
spaugh, and A. A. Wood were among the representatives 
who were present in addition to Dr. Matos. 

Philadelphia Drying Machinery Company, Philadelphia, 
Pa., featured their rotary circulating dyeing machine, of 
Monel metal construction, with automatie reversing switch, 
The auto- 


The continuous system 


equally adaptable for light and dark shades. 
matic loop dryer also was shown. 
of saturating, vacuum extracting, drying and carbonizing 
woolen and worsted piece goods was in operation, in model. 
Thomas Allsop, president; W. W. Sibson, secretary-treas- 
urer, H. Morshead, southern representative; C. H. Thomas, 
L. E. Mulloney, and W. F. Wheaton were present during 
the week. 

had in 


Philadelphia, Pa., 


operation a Proctor automatic boarding, drying and strip 


Proctor & Schwartz Ine., 


ping machine, Model D. This machine accommodates two 
operators for high speed boarding, only one needing to be 
a skilled operator. The model shown was equipped with 30 
aluminum forms with detachable toes, and had an operat- 
ing capacity of 32 dozen pairs of women’s hosiery an hour. 
Another special feature was the new Proctor detachable toe 
boards, by means of which the form sizes on the automatic 
boarding, drying and stripping machine can be changed 
within three minutes by removing the toes of one size and 
Charles T. Grif 
the hosiery dryer department, was in 
Tiers, C. E. Denni- 


replacing them with toes of another size. 
fith, of 
charge. Others present included C. S. 
son, Fred Strockbine, L. 

Scott & Williams Inec., 366 Broadway, New York City, 


manager 
EK. Foy le. 


exhibited a complete line of seamless hosiery machines as 
well as body machines for underwear, including a wide range 


+ 


In addition to the regu'ar Model K. machines, 


oO! models. 
there was shown an exceptionally fine gauge Model K, of 
314-inch diameter, 300 needles, using a 70-gauge needle. The 
per 


nearly as fine as a 45-gauge full-fashion machine, it was 


cylinder was cut 29.4 needles inch, making it very 


pointed out. This machine embodies all the regular fea- 
tures of the Model K, including the spring 


and t 


type s nker, 


fashion seam, fashion marks, he stitch graduating 


device. Another new feature on this machine was a pro 


t 


vision for making a heel reduced in size with the high 
splicing and double sole reduced in like proportion, main- 
taining the feature of the high-spliced heel and double sole 
narrow 


overlapping the corner of the heel, thus making a 


stocking over the instep and foot. There was also a Model 
K machine, 334-inch, 260 needle, arranged with the mechan 
ism for making the reduced heel and with the high splicing 
overlapping. A Model K machine was shown with the cir 
eular tuck stitch attachment for making the popular tuck 
stiteh stocking known as “pineapple stitch.” The special 
feature of this attachment, as explained, is that the high- 
spliced heel and double sole is knit plain, the tuck stitches 


not appearing in this portion of the stocking. Ths attach 
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ment can also be 


Model RI. A predon 
to machines fitted 
vertical and horizonta 


to 


cable all models, mal 

plaids for stockings 
produce ng 
vertlc: 

eal floating str 

changing the 


HH 


changes 


machines in 


In mechanica 


bar fitted with adju 
oiler. The center 
fitted with four i 
driving spindle 
with the gears 
addition to the 
showed their ¢ 
and a special ril 
Standard-Coos: 
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Standard 
Del., 


operation 


Trump Brot 


operated their usual 


99 
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a 3%4-in 


fOOdS; 
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machine with euff 


inch, 120-needle, ty 
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inch, 
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vertical reverse plait 
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and 
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THE MERROW MACHINE CO. 


Established 1838 


16 LAUREL STREET, HARTFORD, CONN,., U.S, A. 
MAKERS OF 


The Merrow High Speed Overseam Overedge 


and Shell Stitch Machines 
FOR FINISHING ALL KINDS OF KNIT AND WOVEN FABRICS 











MERROW 


Reg. Trade Mark 


BRANCH OFFICES AND DISTRIBUTING CENTERS 


467 Broadway, corner Grand St., New York. 
Sixth and Arch Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 

815 W. Van Buren St., Chicago, II. 

417 W. Baltimore St., Baltimore, Md. 

77 Bedford St., Boston, Mass. 

12 Kenyon Court, Utica, N. Y. 

408 Central Building, Rochester, N. Y. 

51 Simcoe St., Toronto, Ont., Can. 

212 McGill St., Montreal, P. Q. 
86 Third St., San Francisco, Cal. 
434 Shelby St., Detroit, Mich. 

314 Marion Bldg., Cleveland, O. 
1420 Olive St., St. Louis, Mo. 

607 Iberville St., New Orleans, La. 



















FOREIGN DEPOTS 








Leicester, Paris, Brussels, Boras, Barcelona, 
Turin, Sydney, Melbourne, Shanghai, Basle, 
Hong Kong, Rio de Janeiro, Amsterdam. 







Catalogue and Samples upon request 
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tained reception space for greeting friends and customers. 
Bertrand R. Clarke, vice-president, and others, were in at- 
tendance throughout the show. 

Universal Winding Company, Providence, R. I., empha 
sized their new No. 60-GF Universal cone and tube winder, 
designed with special reference to high speed winding com- 
bined with simplicity of structure and ease of handling. 
The reduction of frietion through the use of selected ball 
bearings for the main shafts, it was stated, more than oft ° 
sets the additional power required for high speed winding ri as rans ers 
as well as securing greater durability of the working parts. 
In addition there was a No. 90 winder for winding bobbins 
and cops from skeins and cones, artificial silk being fea- 30 M I Bis Re IO N 
tured. A No. 50 machine winding artificial silk from skeins CONTRACTED FOR 
to bobbins and cops was also in operation. Frederick H. DURING THE FIRST THREE 
Bishop, vice-president; Arthur I. Harvey, general agent; 

; MONTHS OF 1925. 


Frank J. Quinn, Philadelphia representative; Frederick 

Jackson, southern representative; Isaac Wynne, E. S. 

Broadbent, Jesse Stribling, G. W. Dean, C. J. Brown, and THE REASON— 

others were present. FINEST QUALITY — WITH 
Veeder Manufacturing Company, Hartford, Conn., fea- THE BEST SERVICE — AT 

tured a new counter for full-fashioned hosiery machine, THE FAIREST PRICE 


which attaches to the slur bar of the machine. R. H. 
James, Joseph Gallagher and others were present during CONTINENTAL TRADEMARK CO. 
the week. 151 EAST 126th ST. NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wildman Manufacturing Company, Norristown, Pa., SOUTHERN REPRESENTATIVE 
had their customary operating display. They showed a PB saa cad 
14-cut, ribbed underwear machine; a FBS-S, 28-eut spring 
needle machine running on 150 denier artificial silk; a PB- 
2, 8-cut striped rib machine on bathing suits; a PH-4, 260- 
needle, 34-inch ladies’ hosiery machine; a K-1l French 
welt rib top machine; a P-5, 4-color infants’ striped top 
machine; a J-9 machine on golf-hose tops, and a Jacquard, 
140x140, 334-inch machine on golf-hose tops. K. Howie, 
general manager, D. C. Bellas, J. J. Brennan, E. S. Ken 
nedy and F. E. Paul were in attendance during the week. 
Jacques Wolf & Company, Passaic, N. J., showed sam- 


ples in containers of their various oils and chemicals for 


PA 


textile use, as well as samples of fabries on which their ma- 
terials had been used. Dr. Alfred Pfister, president, F. J. 
Menckel, Philadelphia representative, A. J. Royee, Robert 
Griffith and others were present. 


Boston Gear Works Sales Co., Norfolk Downs, Quincy, 
Mass., have recently issued a useful booklet on the new 
series of “Boston Standardized Speed Reduction Units.” 
The booklet is known as C2-25, and can be had upon appli- 
cation. 


“Columbia-Unlimited” is the eatchy title of an attrac 
tively prepared booklet just issued by the Chamber of 
Commerce, Columbia, South Carolina. The brochure gives 


interesting and valuable information concerning the ad- 


RELIANCE 


Hot Plate Screw Press 
FOR 


Hosiery and Underwear 
Write for Catalog and Prices 


vantages and features of the city of Columbia, discussing 
the power and transportation facilities, water supply, labor 
conditions, climate and health conditions, ete. The booklet 
is well illustrated with scenes of various phases of Colum- 
bia’s life and activities. Copies may be secured upon re- 
quest, 


Reliance Machine Works 
FRANKFORD, PHILA. 


The Norfolk Knitting Mills Corporation, Laconia, N. 
H., has arranged for the removal of its plant to Littleton, 
N. H., where increased facilities will be provided. 
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RACTICALLY all manu- 

facturers of ladies’ fine, 
full-fashioned, silk stockings 
consider “Reading’’ machines 
are best suited for the manu- 
facture of this product. 


And that, of course, is the 
reason that fully 90% of them 
use the “‘Reading.”’ 


TEXTILE MACHINE WORKS 
READING PA. 
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PRACTICAL DISCUSSIONS BY COTTONS 
READERS ON VARIOUS KNITTING SUBJECTS 


Flat Seaming on Underwear. 


I 


kipITOR CorTTon: 
In the April issue of Corron, in “Knitting Kinks,” I 
mill 


merits of the various makes of ma 


noticed a query from an underwear man requesting 
some discussion on the 
chines doing the so-called flat lock type of seaming. He 
particularly requests some figures as to expense of upkeep, 
satis- 


amount of thread used, tendencies for trouble, most 


ractory speed, and other items of interest. 


f 


In reply to this man, I can give a comparison only o 
the “Flatlock” and “Auto-lap” machines. As our machines 
re equipped with stop-motion devices, we are practically 
free from all troubles except an occasional replacement in 
Our average on needles for the “Flatlock” runs 


needles, 


about 11/5 needles per machine per week. There is also 


an occasional cost for other parts, but it is almost a neg 


gible quantity due to the stop-motio1 devices. We find 
the same to be true with the “Anuto-lap.” 

In comparison of speed, we find we cannot operate the 
“Auto-lap” on as high a speed as the “Flatlock,” but by 
using a longer stitch on the “Auto-lap” we get practically 
the same result and the seams compare favorably. 

On operation there is a difference in the amount of 
thread used, as the “Flatlock” runs nine and the “Auto-lap” 
live. 

Regarding the seam itself, we favor the “Flatlock,” in 
that where a drop-stitech occurs there is no danger of its 
running, which is the case with the “Auto-lap.” 

I hope this information will be of interest, and shall be 
glad to read the experiences of others on this point. 


99 
ao. 


CONTRIBUTOR NO. 


Epiror Corron: 
With 
merits of the different flat-lock type sewing machines for 


reference to the discussion on the comparative 


underwear, will say that we are running the “Flatlock” and 
he “Auto-lap” makes of seamers, and find that the class 
to be done determines which is the 
e “Auto-lap” 


vor} ] tter ma ahi > 
WOPK etter macnine, 


] 
} 


garment with short runs we favor th and 


ong runs we prefer the “Flatlock.” The reason for this 
n the feeding mechanism. The “Flatlock” feeds can be 
perfectly controlled, whereas the “Auto-lap” requires con- 
stant attention and watching to keep both edges of the 
fabric running even. This is the principal reason we do not 
favor the “Auto-lap” on long seams. 

As to speed and repairs, we find these are about even. 
both makes of machines. 


We 


Amount of needle breakage favors the “Auto-lap” accord- 


operate 2,800 r.p.m. on 


ing to our experience. A saving in thread is made on the 


We invite our readers to make use of this department 
for the discussion of any and all problems arising in 
connection with the knitting mill from the office to the 
packing and shipping departments. Questions, answers 
or letters need not conform to any particular style and 
will be properly edited before publishing. All questions 
will be answered as promptly as possible. The mames 
and addresses of the contributors must be given, but 
will be held in confidence and a pen name substituted 
when printed. All accepted contributions other than 
questions will be paid for after publication. The editors 
do not hold themselves responsible for any statements 
of opinion or fact which may appear in this department 
unless so endorsed. This department is open to all. 
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follows. On 
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2UnBI Mer. 


$2.96 
These 


the date of the 


30 dozen £0.098 per di 


eosts may ot be at 


present 
test and show tl 
“Auto lap” certainly sav 
standpoint, the “F 

“Flatlock” machines 

“Auto-lap” came into the 


hew, 


EDITOR COTTON: 
In answer to 

chines, [I will say that 

you the desired information 

thine only, although we h: 

the “Auto-lap” type so th: 

tive eost of operation. 

lieve are the only ones t] 


in producing a flat sea 
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Our records show the following cost of operation of the 
“Flatlock” machine per year: Repair parts, including nee- 


dles per machine, $57.77; thread per machine per year, 
$616.15. These figures are based on a 48-hour week. 

The most satisfactory speed of operation for the “Flat- 
lock” machine is between 2,700 and 2,800 r.p.m., although 
they can he run somewhat faster, but in such instances will 
require considerably more attention, 

We have had very good results with the “Flatlock” ma- 
chine. It is well made, but requires the attention of a 


first-class man to look after it. ContribpuTOR No. 725. 


Epiror Corron : 

In answer to your correspondent who wishes to have in- 
formation regarding the sewing machines for flat seaming 
for underwear, we have had experience only with the “Flat- 
lock” machine, and are glad to give you our experience in 
response to the various points raised by your correspond- 
ent’s question as published in the April issue of Corron. 
These findings are taken over a period of time and prob- 
ably will vary from other mills’ experiences, but that will 
be interesting. 

As to upkeep, we have found over a period of eight 
months on 18 machines that the average upkeep cost was 
$1.00 per machine per month, 

So far as tendencies for trouble are coneerned, we 
found from our experience that it depends largely upon the 
operator as to the amount of trouble given by any one ma- 
chine, for we have found that one girl who continually had 
trouble with the machine she was running, continued to 
have trouble when she was put on different machines, 
whereas by putting a more skilled operator on the same 
machines we eliminated the trouble, so that this is rather « 
difficult. question to answer precisely. These machines we 
are running are made up by A No. 1 mechanies and cannot 
be set by guess work. They have seales for setting the 
loopers and needles so that after being properly set they 
will not give any undue trouble. 

As to the speed, we find that by running the machines 
at. the speed advised by the machine people, or possibly a 
little under (never over), that we get far better results in 
both production and less trouble. 

For one yard of stitching, 36 inches, we have checked 
up and find that we use 216 inches of 30s/2 bleached thread, 
648 inches of 28s/1 looper thread, and 224 inches of 70s/2 


bleached needle thread. Contrisputor No. 726. 


Epitor Corron: 

I note the inquiry asking for opinion and experiences in 
connection with the various makes of machines used for 
the so-called flat-lock type of seaming. 

We use a large number of “Flatlock” machines in our 
plants, and also a number of the “Auto-lap” type, but for 
general purposes we prefer the “Flatlock.”” While there is 
a very slight advantage in the cost of thread in using the 
“Auto-lap,” we consider the “Flatlock” seam more sightly, 
and we are much more interested in the appearance of our 
garments than we are in minor savings of thread. 

On certain garments we use both machines and we be- 
lieve an “Auto-lap” to be a better machine to use when 
sewing shoulders on union suits or vests or in any place 
where the seam runs across the wale of the fabric. In sew- 
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ing with the wale of the fabric or on the bias we prefer the 
“Flatlock.” ConrrisuTOR No. 727. 


Epitor Corton : 

We are pleased to give you our own experience with ref- 
erence to the merits of the various makes of sewing ma- 
chines for seaming. For our use we have selected the 
“Flatlock” machine, which we run at 2,800 r.p.m. We find 
that these machines are very expensive to run and cause 
a good deal of trouble, although much of it ean be elim- 
inated, naturally, if the man in charge of the sewing ma- 
chines is acquainted with this type of machine and knows 
how to set it. Also, if the operator working on the machine 
knows how to run it. These two matters will of course elim- 
inate a good deal of trouble, but we are frank in saying 
that there is more trouble in running a “Flatlock’” ma- 
chine than in’ running the average sewing machine, as well 
as being more expensive. 

The thread used on these machines varies with the char- 
acter of the goods. On ordinary ribbed underwear, we find 
that it is necessary to use four ends of 70s/3—known as 
“Flatlock” thread—four ends of 26s or 28s combed peeler 
of a very high quality, and made purposely for “Flatlock” 
work, and one end of mercerized or silk yarn. You can 
readily see that there is a good deal of thread being used 
by this machine. 

I would advise anyone using this type of machine by all 
means to use only the very best quality of thread and yarn, 
as anything else will cause trouble. 

If we can furnish any further information we shall be 
pleased to do so upon request. ContRiIBUTOR No. 728. 
Epitor Corron : 

My experience with the so-called flat-lock seaming ma- 
chines has been mostly on cheap work. At the present time 
we are running the “Flatlock” and the “Auto-lap.”” We are 
having the best results from the “Auto-lap,” as we find it is 
much less trouble to teach operators on these machines. The 
upkeep is very small and the production is equal to if not 
greater than other types. They consume 25 per cent less 
thread, and use a much cheaper thread, and in my judg- 
ment, make a much better seam. 

Contrisutor No. 729. 
Epitor Corron : 

With reference to seaming machines, will advise that we 
are using the “Flatlock”’ machine for all seaming operations 
performed in our products, including sewing the collarette, 
sewing in the shoulder straps and all other straight seaming 
operations, such as setting in the sleeves, sewing back, in- 
seam, etc. We have tried other makes of so-called flat-lock 
seaming machines but several years of experience have 
proven the “Flatlock” to be the best type available today. 

On our loopers on these machines, we are able to use 
ordinary knitting varn, and the finger thread consists of 
two-ply mercerized in any color desired, depending of 
course on the manufacturers’ standard of finishing quality. 
In the needles, we are using what is known in the trade 
as 70s/3 Buffalo, but there are other brands available which 
give good satisfaction. 

We consider today that the machines which we use are 
economical to operate, and this becomes more of a fact 
as operators become more experienced, and we are able to 
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run our mill with the minimum of turn-over and the teach- 
ing of new help. 

I consider that on a size 40 union suit, long sleeve, long 
legs, that operators who are up to efficiency, should produce 
ten to twelve dozen per day in nine hours. We have heard 
of greater production than this figure but investigation has 
proven that the inches of seaming on the garments said to 
have been produced in larger quantity in a given time were 
much less than on our own. 

On our size 40 union suit, long sleeve, long leg, we figure 
about 2,900 inches of seaming per dozen, and we are in- 
cluding in this total 250 inches for chaining-off or the ex 
tension of the seam beyond the actual sewing of the gar 


ment. ContTrRisuToR No. 730. 


Epitor Corron : 

In regard to various makes of machines giving the flat- 
lock type of seaming, we have several of these machines of 
the “Flatlock” make, and so far they have worked out very 
well. The most satisfactory speed to be used in running 
these machines we find is 3,000 r.p.m. 

The expense of upkeep is practically the same as the 
old style seaming and overseaming machine. We feel that 
we save about one-half of the thread which would be used 
in the old way of seaming and covering. The tendency to 
trouble depends almost solely upon the operator. 
ing over the old style seaming and covering will figure be- 
tween one and two cents per dozen on shirts and drawers, 
and about six cents per dozen on men’s union suits. 


The say- 


We shall be interested to read of the experiences of 


others in “Knitting Kinks.” ContrisutTor No. 731. 





Epitor Corton : 

We have no first-hand knowledge of any of the several 
types of machines doing flat seam work with the exception 
of the “Flatlock” make. There is an “Auto-lap” machine 
of five threads to make somewhat the same seam as the 
“Flatlock,” but the latter seems to be very widely used for 
general seaming of knit cloth. 

Naturally, as the machine has nine threads, the “Flat- 
lock” uses a good deal of thread, and the four needle threads 
have to be of very good quality. The expense of upkeep 
is very low, except with new operators. An inexperienced 
girl will always break a good many needles and parts be- 
fore she learns properly to handle the machine. 


whel 


But there is no trouble with the “Flatlock” n the 
hands of a good machinist. We have found the most satis 
factory speed to be 3,000 r.p.m. ContrisutTor No. 732. 
Epitor Corron: 

In our two mills we are running 120 “Flatlock” ma 


We find them 


to be very economical provided we use the better grade of 


chines, operating at a speed of 2,800 r.p.m. 


thread on them. They are considered to be a practical ma 
chine, producing a very durable seam. They consume more 
thread than the “Auto-lap” machine, on which my experi- 
ence has been limited as we have used but one. This latter 
machine produces a very durable seam, with fewer threads, 
and would perhaps be more economical to operate. 
Either machine requires first-class attention from the 
machinist. We have found some difficulty in using the 
average sewing machine fixer on these machines to start 
with, but after some experience they seem to be able to 


handle them satisfactorily. ContrisuToR No. 733 
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Epvitor Corron: 





I am interested in the question asked recently in “Knit- 
ting Kinks” concerning the different pes o nd ear 
sewing machines, and am pleased to give our exper 
this connection. 

We have 126 “Flatlock” type machines in operation 
in our mill, and we find that the needle breakage runs $1.00 
per machine per month, while the repair parts run $3.00 
per machine per month, making a total of $4.00. As to 
thread, this depends of course entirely on the kind of gar- 
ment that is being made. The speed which the factory ree- 
ommends is most satisfactory, as we have learned fri ex- 
perience. 

Should the mill man who asked this question be inte 
ested in these machines, we suggest that he have one in 
stalled in his mill on 30 days trial, during which time he 


could make thread tests for his particular garment and see 


how it suits his requirements. We have found these ma- 


to train 


+ 


chines entirely satisfactory, that is, it is 


muen easier 


a fixer for them than 


lor any otner type ol sewing 
chine we have used, notwithstanding the fact that the ma- 
chine sews nine threads at one time. It 
ly built and the workmanship on it is all that cou 
sired. 

I shall be interested to see how our experience compares 
with that of others, as other answers appear in CorrTon. 
ContTRIBUTOR No. 734 


Epitor Corron : 


to the query concerning seaming machines 


In response 


for underwear, will say that our equipment is the “Flat- 
lock” machine, which gives us entire satisfaction, service 
and results. We have tried other makes but have not been 
able to get the results that we do with the “Flatlock” ma- 
chine. We find that there is tle cost ot upkeep beyond 
the replacement of broken needles, which will be found 1 


any machine. We have a man who does practically not} 


working or 


but keep these machines in 





down the repair cost. With reference to the cost o 
ner dozen, this varies between 11 and 15 cents, depending 
upon the type of garment. 

We find that with an experienced operator wi Dro- 
duce in a ten-hour day, ar ere ym 25 45 dozer es 
union suits. The spe whi o e be 3 
varies between 2850 and 4500 r.p.1 

Co No. 735 
Long Loops in Mock Seaming. 
Epiror Corr 

I read “Knitting Kir eve 
able interest. I have been helped by t ng the difter- 
ent articles, and March issu ( p [ 
can possibly be of he Ip someone else This is the letter 
of “Contributor No. 723,” who asks for information r¢ 
ative to eliminating the long loops produced in the moe 
seam on Seott & Williams mac! ines. 

This difficulty comes up in two different form One is 
where the loops appear every course in the stocking, making 
a kind of fringe. This is more commonly caused by the 
dial being too low. I suggest that this man see that the 


dial jacks are fully the thickness of a needle 
the sinkers, also that the shear works properly on 


changes, cutting the ends as short as possible, and ths 
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welt presser is deep enough; if the welt presser is set deep 


enough this helps wonderfully in freeing the dial jacks ot 


iy loose ends caught in them when the welt is transferred. 


Another form of this trouble is what I eall “dips” and 
is different from what I have just mentioned. In this 
case the thread loops at intervals and is eaught by a fol- 
lowing needle. My remedy for this is to line the seaming 
needles slightly in, and the first two or three following 
needles slightly out, and those having this trouble will find 
this to help, I believe. Also they should see that the draw- 
down cam (this is the cam that draws all of the needles but 
the seaming needles down) is deep enough, and that there 
are no needles with the top corner of the butts with a slight 
bevel, as this will cause the draw-down cam to miss them, 
leaving them sticking up, and they will eateh the seam 
thread and produce these large loops. 

I have had extensive experience with the mock seam at- 
tachment, and have found the things I have mentioned to go 
a long wav toward eliminating these troubles. 


P. H. H. (Tenn.) 


Epiror Corron: 

[ think most everyone using the mock seaming attach- 
ment has trouble with long loops, as brought up by one ol 
your readers. There are a dozen or more things that will 
cause this. Some of the most prevalent reasons I have 
found are 

Lack of proper tension on the seaming yarn. Failur 
to keep bits perfectly straight. Carelessness of the fixer 
in overlooking burrs on the ends of the screw in the center 
of the dial, which will cause this trouble. Also, if the press- 
er is not throwing the double sole under the dial, you will 
have these loops. ContTRIBUTOR No. 725. 
Epiror Corron: 

Answering the inquiry of “Contributor No. 723” with re 
spect to large loops made on Model K machines with mock 
seaming attachment: 

There are several reasons for K machines with the mock 


4 


seam attachment making long loops. The most frequent 
cause is due to the fact that the knitters do not keep the 
needles in the eylinders sufficiently straight or the trans 
fer bits in the dials sufficiently straight to make a proper 
and complete transfer and prevent non-transfer stitches 


from hanging on the ends of the transfer bits. Under 
condition the mock seam thread cannot be drawn tight ove 


its take- 


up to prevent the looping trouble. 

This condition ean also be rectified, if the foregoing is 
the trouble, by having the dial properly adjusted so that 
the bits in the dial properly harmonize with the cylinder to 
make a clear, complete transfer. There is a presser blade, 
or what is known by some as a fabrie presser, attached to 
the IK machine, which should be set into action sufficiently 
deep to break any non-transferred stitches. This is done 
for the purpose of preventing the looping of the mock seam 
thread. 

Burrs or rough edges on the underneath portion of the 
dial is frequently the eause of looping of the mock seam 
yarn. If the machine is of a very old type, the looping will 
sometimes occur at the leveling point of all the needles after 
the fashion seam needles have passed the fashion seam guide. 
In this event, the man can grind the raising cam for re- 
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leveling the needles back about 14 of an inch farther, to give 
the needles adjacent to the fashion seam needles more time 
to pass in front of the varn, instead of sometimes striking 
the yarn and creating a loop. 

Some mills bend the two following needles adjacent to 
the fashion seam needle slightly forward. This has a ten- 
deney to inerease the safety of these two needles rising in 
front of the fashion seam yarn, instead of at the back, caus- 


BH (eX) 


ing loops. 


Eprror Corron: 

I noted the question about the mock seaming attach- 
ment on Scott & Williams machines making large loops. 

I suggest that this man watch the machine when all the 
needles are pulled down except the two that make the seam, 
and the needles have passed the point where the seam yarn 
is taken on. If the cam raises the needles too soon the 
needles that are pulled down may come up on the front side 
of the seam yarn instead of the back as they should, and 
you can see how that would cause the loop. On some of 
the earlier models of the machine with the seaming attach- 
ment, this cam was made to raise the needles earlier than 
is done in the later models, and we remedied it by grinding 
this cam properly. If your reader has one of the earlier 
models, this might be his trouble. 

If the yarn finger which carries the seam yarn is too 
low, or if the needles which come down are not low enough, 
that will catch the seam yarn and make loops. A rough 
sinker will also do it, as will a sinker that has a burr on it. 

As to the man who is troubled with the needles butts 
being broken in the heel, I suggest that possibly the slant 
on the up-pick cam is just a little bit too steep, or else has 
a rough place on it, either of which will cause the butts 


s lie : at Aae O  BD 


to be broken off. 


Epiror Corron: 

The question ol! large loops on the mock seaming at 
tachment on Scott & Williams machine, brought up by 
“Contributor No. 723” in a recent issue of “Knitting Kinks,” 
is a frequent trouble, but I believe he can eliminate it 
through the following suggestions: 

The yarn feed finger for the seam thread must be ad- 
justed close to the needle hooks, and must clear the tops of 
the sinkers one thirty-seeond of an inch when in operation. 

If the draw down eam lever does not draw the hooks of 
the cylinder needles down below the tops of the sinkers, 
the thread will get caught on the hooks of the cylinder 
needles, due to the close adjustment. 

When the seaming thread do 


sion on its upward pul] the thread will have a tendency 


not have the proper ten- 


to bulge, causing this trouble. 
If the machines do not draw in all the transfer jacks, 
trouble will result. A 


when transferring off the hem, this 
slot in the jack dial being bent outward will catch the thread, 
causing it to bulge. 

The two seam mark needles must be bent forward slight- 
ly. But no needles on either side of the seaming needles 
should be bent. Bending the needles has the same effect as 
when the machine is on the double sole. On the going out- 
side the first long needle is bent forward so that the thread 
will not get caught on the hook, causing it to throw over. 

RyMt. 
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Cause of Needle Breakage in Back Seaming. 
Epiror Corron: 

With reference to breakage of needles on Union Spe- 
cial back seamers, as brought up in “Knitting Kinks” by 
“Contributor No. 724,” I should say that the speed of 3,- 
300 at which he is running his machines is not too fast pro- 
vided conditions are as they should be; that is, that the ma- 
chines are in first-class mechanical condition. 

Under ordinary conditions, and with proper adjustment, 
one needle in two or three weeks would be a reasonable 
breakage. 

The use of the proper thread is very necessary to secure 
the best results. It is very evident that the looping hook is 
set too close to the needle, and he probably does this, as I 
have seen others do, to catch the loop with the needle. If 
he hasn’t tried 40s/2 mercerized yarn, I would like for him 
to do it. 
needle so as to be able to place a thickness of fool’s-cap 


Then, adjust the space between the hook and 


paper between the needle and the hook. 

[ suggest that the operators be watched very closely to 
find out whether they are crowding their work, or whether 
they are feeding it too slowly. I have found sometimes when 
they cut the chain after the hose is completed, they would 
pull the chain to one side while the machine was operating, 
and this either would break or bend the needle. 

Now as a last resort—but I wouldn’t do it as a general 
practice until I had tried one or two only—take a needle 
and draw the temper slightly. I suggest going easy on this 
because I have seen it done only in rare eases. 

I hope “Contributor No. 724” will let us know in due 
time if he has reduced his needle breakage. I believe that 
by constantly checking up on his operators he will find some 
very good reason why he is having this trouble. 


30B (CANADA) 


Epiror Corton : 

This is in response to the reader of “Knitt ng Kinks” 
who is having excessive needle breakage on Union Special 
back seaming machines. 

With the use of the accompanying illustrations I will 
try to ‘make some suggestions for him. The groove in the 
needle guard as shown at A in Figure 1 must be smooth. 
To get a good polish on this, he should use No. 0 emery 
eloth and finish with crocus cloth. The top where the needle 
enters should be a little rounded. That will help, and when 
the needle is at its lowest point, take a knife blade and 


+} t a 


touch the needle to see whether there is any play at all, o 


) 


too m ich. Use a piece of paper between the needl and 


groove, see { in Figure E. 
It also is very essential that the needle go in the groove 


centrally. 

I would advise a large size needle, say .036. Many peo 
ple think that because they use a fine number of sewing 
yarn they must use a fine needle, but my experience has 


taught me differently. 


The needle bar and the block for connecting it to the 
arm which operates the needle bar is shown at B in Fig. 2. 


Turn the machine until the needle goes down as far as it will 


go, and look for any play in the bushings in which the 
needle bar travels. If there is any play, it would be wise to 
remove the worn bushings. 

The needle bar must not have any noticeable play. If 
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so, not only will needles be broken, but t chine OW 


skip stitches. 


On the take-up tensions, on the block, shown in Figure 
2, only 114 rounds of spring should be used No more is 
needed for the reason that just a little tension to be used 
on the needle thread. I presume your reader runs his ten- 
sions tight to make the needle thread take up as the needle 
bar comes up. I did myself until I found a way to do 


differently. 

The thread ruide and the part ( radded onto 
shown at Figure 3. The slot should be filed about 14 inch 
longer so that the guide can be lowered. That slot being 
made longer does the trick and the tension ean be loosened 
up. If you will notice, when the needle bar is at its highest 


point the thread is touching the guide wires C on the bot 


A 


Ww 
} % 
a“ ' 
tom. Now the slot must be filed and the guide placed back 
and the machine turned to its highest point, and then the 
thread guide set so the read will 1 ) e rulde wires 
C. 

And ot eourse anyone Ifa ar wilt Wing machines 
knows the loops r and spreader hook 1 vo as close t 1e 
needle as possible, but s} oO ild not tour lake out al play 
possible. 

[ believe if the foregoing instructions are carried out, the 
sewing machine fixer w ve me t some ng 
while the operator V ll te bette \\ H. Hi. (TA 

Dveing Mercerized Hose. 
Epitor Corto 

I have found that hosiery made of d rn is 
harder to dve than that knitted from ordina otton ¥y 
because the appliecat on of e@austie soda I 
merceriz 4 process fives tC a greater riinit LO! ive 
stuffs—the colors seem to rush on quicker 

Not long ago we went from cotton onto merece ed hose, 


and I asked the dyestuff people to send me some colors to 


use on it. They sent 


What apparently id Deen tested out 


on cotton hose, but when I tried it on th 
uneven shades. Their special man came and his results 
were worse than mine. Then I told them to send me a slow 


dye for mercerized, and then I found that, contrary to their 
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instructions, I boiling up the dye 
in a bucket, and adding it to cold water. Instead of enter- 
ing the goods at 120 degrees F., as they advised, I entered 
the goods in a cold bath, running five or ten minutes before 


got my best results by 


heating. This gave the dye and water a chance to get to 
the goods before the bath was heated up. 

Some people recommend the use of a soap in the dye- 
bath. This might on artificial silk—I don’t 


know—but | 


be all right 
on mercerized. 


J. L. H. (N. C.) 


would not use it 





Saving Waste in the Knitting Room. 
EpiTor Corron : 

Practically every knitting mill is looking for ways and 
means of cutting costs in the knitting room. A great deal 
of yarn and needles go to waste in a short time, due to a 
lack of system in taking care of these things. More than 
that, there are numerous losses in many plants for want 
of a systematic method of knowing just where waste is 
being made, and many a dollar leaks out in the form of 
waste that is not known. 

A great deal of yarn is wasted daily by the practice of 
setting machines over with the tops down. This is a fact 


overlooked by many mill men. Take for instance, once the 


yarn pulls out of the machine, or a needle breaks, the oper- 
ator remedies the trouble, but instead of raising the top to 
is left Naturally, while go- 
yarn the bhcend is being 
It is sur- 


set the machine over it down. 
ing through the 
fed 
prising 
ting the 
Seott and 


which holds the 


changes, 
needles, resulting in waste of yarn. 
of yarn that can be saved daily by set- 
over with the top up. For their ma- 
Williams have recently developed a top 
latch ring from coming down while 
is being set little. 

o keep waste percentages on the knitting ma- 
it is important to have the operator on the 
Many mills require their oper- 
ators to go after their yarn and needles. When an operator 
has to do this, he or from the machines. The 
stockings siesnesleke i in the work pans, a broken needle may 
occur during the operator’s absence, the thread pulls out 
of the machine, the machine stops, and no one is there to 
And during the operator’s absence, it is 


What’s 


various 
to the 
the amount 
machines 
chines 
holder 
the machine over. This costs very 
In order t 
chine down, 


set of machines constantly. 


he is away 


get things going. 
easy for her to stop to chat with a fellow-worker. 


May, 1925. 
the result? Loss of production, and yarn gone to waste. 
It should be so arranged that the operator is kept on ihe 
job constantly, as this is the only way to keep costs down. 
Furthermore, when it is understood that the operator is ex- 
pected to remain at the machines, the manager can better 
place the responsibility for any bad work. 

As a means for reducing the number of imperfect stock- 
ings made, it is important that the machine fixer see prac- 
tically all the work that comes off of the machines under 
his charge. A large percentage of operators do not report 
all the bad work that comes off of the machines. They say, 
“Oh, well, the machine won’t do it again,” and put it in 
with the rest of the imperfect stockings. If the machine 
fixer does not know what imperfections the machines are 
producing, he does not know the cause of the resulting high 
waste percentage. In order to remedy this condition, I 
started a system of marking every imperfect stocking that 
comes from the machine. The operator is required to hang 
every imperfect hose on the machine, regardless of the na- 
ture of the defect. When the machine fixer comes around, 
then he fixes the machine for the imperfection, and puts a 
red or blue crayon mark on the trimming of hose. This 
indicates the hose has been seen by the machine adjuster. 
The inspectors do not accept any hose which does not have 
this mark. 


REMARKS 


a 
bet 


I have also found it of advantage to keep a record of 
the various kinds of imperfections that come off of each 
set of machines, as this enables me to tell at a glance what 
the main troubles are, and what to go after. This record is 
kept by the operators, and little of their 
The form shown in the accompanying illustration is 
As the operator takes the stock 


requires very 
time. 
posted near the work rack. 
ings from the machines to the work rack, she notes the im 
perfection, putting a check under the heading in which it 
comes. 

The needle and sinker item is a big cost expense to prac- 
tically every mill. Needles 
more add up considerably 
rule, the blame for excessive use of needles is put on the 
operator. This may be true to a certain extent where an 
operator removes four or five needles from a machine for & 
cut-out which has oceurred. It is very difficult at times to 
see where the needle is defective, but they are pulled out 
just the same with the hope that one of those pulled out 
was the cause of the cut-out. 


four cents apiece or 


As a general 
=) 


costing 
in a day’s run. 
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In my opinion, the greatest percentage of needle break- 
age lies with the machine fixer who adjusts the machines. 
If a machine is not fixed properly the first time, naturally 
it will be constantly breaking needles and making imper- 
fections. The remedy is to get machine fixers who know 
their business, or to train the apprentice fixers in such a 
Some firms do not hire 
outside help unless it is absolutely necessary, but rather 
train their own fixers. Naturally, the needle breakage 
would be larger during the period of training, and for a 
while afterward, than in a plant using experienced and 
qualified men for this work. 

It has been a help to let the operatives know what the 
costs of needles, sinkers, etc., are, and the amount used by 
each one during a week’s run. One method is to post on 
the bulletin beard a chart of each set, showing the number 
of needles used by each set, so that the operators will have 
a chance to see what their breakage is, and how it compares 
with the other operators’. I have found it a worthwhile 
practice to have a needle box for used needles, and to take 
these up at the end of the day and have them sorted over. 
Many can be saved. 

One man doing all of the oiling results in the machines 
al] being oiled alike, and in a saving of oil. 
adjusters like to oil their own machines, saying that when 
someone else oils them he doesn’t get enough oil and ruins 
the machines. This is not true if a proper standard method 
of oiling is carried out. 

Sizing of work should be done by one man, as this 
standardizes the sizes to the idea of one man, instead of to 
the different ideas of several. 

Raveling boxes should be supplied for each set of ma- 
chines. It is surprising the amount of ravelings that can 
be saved in the course of one day’s run. RyMi. 


way as to reduce the breakage. 


Some machine 


Lubricating Machines on Ingrain Work. 
Eprtor Corton : 

In regard to the problem, “How Can These Oil Spots 
Be Prevented?” as asked by “G. B. (Tenn.)” in the March 
issue of “Knitting Kinks,” I was up against this same 
trouble for three long years, using many different kinds of 
oil, including the so-called stainless oils, which, I think, are 
mostly coal oil, causing the needles to rust, which resulted 
in more trouble. 

I kept on fighting the problem until about six months 
igo. One day I saw the millwright with a grease gun and 
some good clear vaseline, and the idea struck me, why not 
try putting a little of this on the cylinder just above the 
needle butts. I now do this about twice a week, while the 
machines are running, and have never had the same trouble 
since. Besides I save waste, broken needles, and lots of 
other trouble. ContrisuToR No. 777. 
Epiror Corron: 


As to oiling machines, “G. B. (Tenn.)” asked a 


has 
very hard question. It is one every hosiery man would like 


to know the answer of. I have been in the hosiery mill 
business for over 30 years and have never found a way of 
stopping oil spots; and I don’t believe I ever will so long 
as oil is used on the machinery. I don’t care how much 
or how little a man uses, some will get on the goods in spite 


of all he can do. 
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The only sure way to stop it is to quit oiling—use hard 


oil or tallow on the needle butts and oil 


floor 


and r caps 
the gearing very lightly, keeping the worl 

This will help, but it will not stop it all. 

tallow will work very well on a pick machine, but it should 
Hard 
switch cams work. 
A.M 


not be used on a Standard, or trouble will result. 
oil in a standard cam box will not let the 


(TENN ) 


Epitror Corton : 

Responding to “G. B.” (Tenn.),” 
Can These Oil Spots Be 
March issue of “Knitting 
had the same trouble with 
our hosiery. This was caused by the oil we used and the 
only thing we did was to 


whose question, “How 
Prevented?” appeared in the 
Kinks,” 
oil streaks across the heels of 


will say that we have 


change the oil. Originally we 
Houghton’s stainless 


oil. K. C. ( Wis.) 


used lubricating oil but we now usé 


Saving Money in Waste Silk. 
Epitor Corton: 

We have just gone onto making an infant’s line wit 
artificial silk plaited on mercerized. Our trouble has not 
been so much with the actual plaiting itself, but with a 
result thereof. I will state our problem, and should be 
glad to have any recommendations the readers of “Knitting 
Kinks” can make. 

Formerly we ran a solid mercerized hose, and in boiling 
out we used a cleaning compound that worked very satis- 
factorily. We therefore became less strict in making the 
operators take particular pains about cleanliness, for marks 


would 


made by needles, oil spots, etc., 
the use of this cleaner. 


Since we have started using the artifi 


readily come out by 


ial silk, however, 


we cannot use this cleaner as the fiber will not stand for it. 


Thus, instead of being able to take out the oil spots, ete., 
we now must prevent them. We appreciate that what w 


do the most good is to educate our operators to the neces- 


sity for cleanliness and carefulness, and we are doing this 
right along. 
some especial method of 
through the various processes, we shou 
suggestions. 
thing to use with the 


If, however, any of your readers can suggest 


handling the work, in taking it 
ld appreciate their 
Also perhaps someone may know of some- 
ll take these im- 


artificial silk—to dat have 


boiling out that w 


perfections out of the been 


unable to discover it. 


I noted in a recent issue of “Knitting Kinks” that one 


of your readers in Georgia (?) sa six cents 


a dozen in waste on infants’ hose eotton yarn 


instead of silk in the looper margit wish to “second the 


did it 


saved eons de rablv more 


: 
some time ago on a pure silk 


motion” on this, as we 


number. I figured we 


Georgia friend states, for not only did we save the 


ence in the cost of the yarn going into waste, but, further- 


more, as everyone knows, when an operator takes hold of 


a silk looper margin it has a tendency to “run,” 


and by 


in the margin we reduced our seconds from 


We ran 


+} } | 
then changed to the eot- 


using the cotton 


menders at this point considerably. four courses 


ind 


ton, cutting off only two cour 


of silk at the looper course 
margin 


s of silk ir e 


TENN 
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Fixer Needle Report, Week Ending 


Name 


Day Needles 

















A Check on the Needle Supply. 
Epitor Corton: 

While I do not take much stock in loading a mill man 
up with too many forms, systems, ete., still I believe any 
knitting mill could use the accompanying form to good ad- 
This is a weekly needle report which_is filled out 
fixer 


vantage. 
for each fixer in our knitting room. Each time a 
draws out a supply of needles it is entered on his card. The 
two spaces after each day are to be used if he should get 
needles twice instead of once a day. 

The space at the right headed “Remarks” is for the use 
of the fixer. If his number of needles on Monday, for ex- 
ample, should be excessive, he can explain the cause, what- 
ever it may be, such as a “smash-up,” ete. Then I have an 
idea of how things are going. : 

The information from these cards is entered in our office 
records, and by comparing the needles used by a fixer with 
the production from his section, we can see how the per- 
centage is running, and if the number of needles used seems 
excessive, by comparison, then I “get busy.” 

n. MG. (8. C.) 


To Prevent Needle Latches Sticking. 
Epitor Corron: 

In regard to latches sticking on the George D. Mayo 
machine after oiling, I suggest that the man having this 
trouble try oiling the machines more lightly, putting only 
a few drops of oil in the oil hole in the sinker cap. He 
should not oil the machines until they get warmed up. If 
they are oiled the first thing in the morning, the machine 
and oil are both cold and that will cause the needles to stick 
to the hook. 
dies at the top of the cylinder. 


The oil should not be poured around the nee- 
A few drops of oil at the 
right place and at the right time does more good than 


‘ 


‘drowning” the machine. The machine will take up only 
so much oil anyway, and the surplus is wasted, dropping 
Then there 


T. A. T. (Tewnn.) 


on the floor and causing oil spots on the goods. 
is more trouble in the finishing room. 


This is your department. Use it! 


May, 


1925. 
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Among the Knitting Mills. 

Report from Tuscaloosa, Ala., is to the effect that the 
Oak Knitting Company, Syracuse, N. Y., plans to remove 
its plant to Tuscaloosa, erecting a building for the purpose. 

Grantville Hosiery Mills, Grantville, Ga., have placed 
order for humidifying equipment, to be furnished by the 
American Moistening Company. 

Ruth Hosiery Mills, Durham, N. C., has recently added 
machinery to bring their equipment to 54 machines. W. J. 
Berry is the proprietor. He formerly was superintendent 
of Mill No. 14, Durham Hosiery Mills. 

Anderson Hosiery Mills, Anderson, 8. C., have purchased 
the entire equipment of the Calton Manufacturing Com- 
pany, Spartanburg, S. C. 

Union Mfg. Company, Union Point, Ga., is construct- 
ing a new brick dyehouse, 150x60 feet, to replace the pres- 
ent wooden structure. 

May Hosiery Mills, Lawrenceburg, Tenn., is installing 
machinery to increase the plant capacity by fifty per cent, 
it is reported. 

The Boone Knitting Mills, Ine., Boone, N. 
were organized with a capital of $40,000, and are manufac- 
turing men’s 220-needle silk and cotton half-hose. W. H. 
Gragg is president, W. M. Cook, treasurer, and C. A. Mar- 


C., recently 


tinat, superintendent. 

The Tenneva Hosiery Mills, Bristol, Va., are adding 100 
knitting machines in their plant. 

W. H. Carter Company, Boston, plan to erect at Los 
Angeles, California, a new plant for the manufacture of 
underwear, according to the report of an interview with 
Mr. Carter at Los Angeles. 

Best Hosiery Mills, Hickory, N. 
mill and put in a dyeing and finishing plant, it is reported. 


C., are to build a new 


W. L. Hollar is manager and treasurer. 

New capital is being put into the Haines Hosiery Mill, 
Philadelphia, by the sale of $125,000 of 7 per cent pre- 
ferred stock, most of which has been taken by persons 
prominent in important local textile interests. The issue 
is for installation of additional equipment and to provide 
for an increase in working capital. The concern, it is 
understood, will materially expand its production of chif- 
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fon hosiery. Its present output is 
ioned., 
The Frenchweave Hosiery Mills, organized by 
formerly engaged as manufacturers selling to the retail 
trade, is selling direct to consumers through canvassers. At 
present its lines are restricted to men’s and women’s special 
ly constructed “Tailored to Fit” silk hosiery of 
said not to be on sale in any retail store. It i 
ot H. J. Love, the secretary and treasurer of the 
which will operate under a Pennsylvania charter, 
less a new establishment has something to offer in the y nerease 
of service or distinctive types of goods it simply is one expansion. 
more concern that accomplishes nothing for the industry The Goodwear 
or the consumer. The company’s factory and office are in’ cently formed 
the Abbott Building, 23d Street and Allegheny Avenue, 
Philadelphia. 
Everwear Hosiery Co., Milwaukee, Wis., will install ad 
ditional full-fashioned and circular knitting machines, and 
last month was in the market for latch needle machines of ganized with a eapiti 
240 needles for piecing out while arrival of new equipment ting mill, for whicl 
was being awaited. earl) 
Smith Drum & Co., Philadelphia, have a contract to treasurer 
supply dyeing machinery for the hosiery department of The Kitt: ar Co., on, N. J., recent 


the China Cotton-Silk Works, Shanghai, China. under state lav t 1 capital of $125,000, 
: ; 


The equipment of the full-fashioned silk hosiery mill of a local knitting m company is headed b 


Henry Lehmuth Co., Philadelphia, was sold recently to J. and John N. 
K. Voehringer, Jr., who will take ssession Julv 1. act as compan) 
Voehringer is treasurer of the Oscar Nebel Co., Ine., alse The B. M. ¢ 
of Philadelphia, whose business was taken over about tw: been organized 
months ago by the Gotham Silk Hosiery Co. As Mr. Voe to operate a 
ringer is one of Mr. Nebel’s closest associates in business, perfected at 
Mr. Nebel, it is thought in the trade, may abandon his plans Avenue, Phi 
for establishing a full-fashioned mill in one of the Caro The H. W 
linas, where, it was stated, he intended locating. harles production at 


Lehmuth, secretary, treasurer and buver for the Lehmuth manufacture, an 

company, says he has not fully decided upon his plans for indefinite period. 

the future. It is gossip that he contemplates re-engaging The Artknit Mfg. Co., 

in the manufacture of hosiery. His mill was one of a very ganized with a capital of $18,000, w 

few specializing in women’s high grade lace clocked hosiery ting mill. The compar 

several years ago, the Nebel mill at the time being engaged Park Avenue, Phil: 

on similar lines. The plant will continue in operation unde The Cleveland Knit 

the present management until Mr. Voehringer takes posses lately chartered under 

sion, being well supplied with orders. goods plant, for 
David Jacobs, the David Jacobs Corporation, New at an earlv date. 

York, representing a number of hosiery mills, who some — ganization. 


tt) 


weeks ago purchased at forced sale the small full-fashioned The Art Kn 
plant of the W. T. Zachary, Ine., Philadelphia, has re chartered under state laws with capita $100,000, 
moved the machinery to Lee and Collum Street, German operate a local | t. The compa aded_ bv 
town, where it soon will be in operation. Preuss and Art} 
The machinery of the William B. Threap'eton’s ms 
in Philadelphia was sold several weeks ago at private sale. The Propper § 
The name of the purchaser and when he will take posses- , New York, N. 
sion has not been disclosed and, for business reasons, may . has arranged for an increase ay $300,000 
not be for some weeks. The plant is in operation, prin to $750,000, a port 
cipally on novelty hosiery, with a good volume of business — pansion. 
to be shipped out. The concern was established about 35 The West Coast 
years ago and for years specialized in misses’ ribs. recently 
The Rodgers Hosiery Co., Philadelphia, makers of won 
en’s full-fashioned and seamless silk hosiery, has sold its 
entire battery of spring needle machines and is enlarging 
the full-fashioned plant. A seamless manufacturer, also 


in Philadelphia, recently disposed of his spring needle ma less of the company 


chines, for giving undivided attention to high-grade seam lans are under 














































Conditions in the Philadelphia cotton yarn market for 
the past month, as it is reported here, may be said to have 
remained practically the same insofar as fundamental fac- 
tors were concerned—with indications toward a better at- 
mosphere for the near future. 

Comparison of the published rates appearing here last 
month and those carried last month, show apparently a re- 
duction in the quoted values of the various numbers amount- 
ing to between a cent and two cents a pound especially in 
the carded groups. Nevertheless, while quotations as a 
whole seemed to have eased off, there was evident a distinct 
feeling of confidence and assurance that the market has 
been ridding itself of discordant influences, and during the 
past month did much to stabilize itself on a more deter- 
mined basis. 

Expectations of a departure from the custom of hand- 
to-mouth buying on the part of consumers are scarcely 
expressed in the market, and plans seem under way for 
meeting this condition which now seems certain to exist 
far into the future. Buyers display lethargic interest in 
inducements to cover far ahead, preferring to see business 
coming their way first. This practice naturally results in a 
reduction in the size of orders placed for yarn, though these 
orders come more or less frequently. The published rates 
are given only as a base, for it is known that in individual 
instances, better prices were secured, even though the busi- 
ness did not aggregate to very astounding proportions. 

An important factor that is considered in predictions for 
better times ahead is the generally improved condition of 
industry over the country generally, as it is indicated by 
Federal Reserve bank and government reports. 


These show an increasing activity and a better condition in 


various 


the major industries, with a reduction in the number of un- 
employed, and more healthy conditions in business. While 
only indirectly affecting the yarn business itself, these in- 
fluences are declared sooner or later to make their impres- 
sion in the form of more activity in this department of 
textiles. 

During the past month, the coarse yarn spinners met in 
Charlotte and discussed in particular the matter of market 
conditions, costs, prices, ete. Agreement was effected 
among these spinners to regulate operations solely by the 
volume of orders, and, it is pointed out, the effect of such 
actions is certain to be felt later on in the market. 

This determination on the part of the spinners, both 
combed and earded, “to regulate their operations solely by 
the volume of orders,” seems responsible for a new consider- 
ation in the market so far as the spinning end is concerned. 
Prices quoted seem almost to parallel, and this is not con- 
sidered to be the result of any secret combinations or the 
result of cireularized prices. Experienced factors in the 
market point out that now the spinners are giving more 
earnest and immediate consideration both to market condi- 
tions, and to the possibilities of their own plants including 
the actual cost of production. This has long been needed 
in the industry, it is stated, and such an attitude of serious 
thought and application on the part of the mills is expected 
to contribute largely to a stabilization of conditions. When 
the spinners can determine accurately whether prices offer- 
ed are below replacement, they then are in a better position 
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to accept or reject offers. The gradual development of this 
situation is certain to be helpful not only to the spinners, 
but to the market as a whole in stabilizing a factor that 
has for a long time been undetermined, it is argued. 
Following are quotations on the Philadelphia market on 
April 17th: 
Single Skeins. 





4s to 8s ..-86% @37 Te Re eee 37 4% @38 
12s. ee ere ee 38% 14s... eee. ok 
16s ‘ : ...40% SO ts ou} alee awe 41% 
BOO. 6:60 rer k ee ey 44% 
i ae -46% | 
Single Warps. 
ae 5 vo coke MUS 0 5:6 0a bike 00 
free were DOs os net SOG meee e 40% 
16s pean Ns 41 9 PERE UE ET 42 
26s CRT Tere j evr rrrre srr eee 47 
WOE esncknn aeons 55 @56 | 
Carpet and Upholstery Yarn in Skeins. 
ee eee Pe ere eee eet ee F 40% 
Ba S-A Derd WHIGG WOE CHISE 2 ccs ccccessvoccsecace 387 
oe NO er tor Sa eee ee 35 
Pe: ee OE TONNE ce smb cdtnee cde 65 packed <s00n eee 
Two-Ply Skeins 
De ogcos 6 Seka e eee Sr er ea ee 39 
12s 89 ¥ (BR. | OS ORRe  e 40 
etch cvons yi eaweas 41 A a .42 
SOM a oo ice sitins' pig tg daha 45 | ea eae — 45% 
| eee © 47 | se ehac «hha ans 55 @56 
Two-Ply Warps. 
ee ORO 89 [RS es 389% 
2s .40 | Ms ches cb sean 40% 
EP na a .-41% Tex eee 42% 
24s ~. 453 Ge | Pes 47 
Ed cas ach ee 48 40s rye 56 @57 
Frame Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
BE. sia serene Oe 37 ee | ae re 37% 
6.6% ‘eta Vee 38 fe! SS eer ee 
Jl ae FER 18s.. om ae . 39% 
BUNS deiss eam re Sree ee ee 40% 
BR Ka Gain a ak acceso 42 Pe SS ae ee ee 42% 
hn FREER OCP OS 44% | See rereraeer ee: | ae 
30s double carded. ..46% ! S0Ostying-in........ 44% 
Two-Ply Combed Peeler Skeins and Warps. 
BE £0208. 6 Sissi cee i LEU EEE er 
ES ee ae. .63 ey ree 65 @67 
40s hive emeemaeee 50s.. bis ....80 @82% 
Be eh ik he ia ae 87% @9 "Re, eee 95 @$1.00 
SUS i 4 eee 
Single Combed Peeler Yarn on Cones. 
| Ae et” 50 BES 5: inte cere eeu wore 62 
24s rel rvrair SY eee eee .63 
BUR ict Vex caeee ne 57 | OI tint ates cobee he ae 64 
Mule Spun Carded Yarn on Cones. 
SP ae ee 44 12s 
LR wha ata aelie enwae 46 16s 
RBS EE oR 48 20s 
24s cia a eco ace ee 26s 
30s ei ee 40s 
Mule Spun Combed Peeler 
i PEER ETOOOCT TOE 52 > ee 
BE Wala he ack Slain Gai 54 16s 
PEPER On 56 20s 
ie, OT Cet 8 26s 
BMGs sc acrvrs ¢owaawe 63 80s 
SP ee ee tee 67 88s 
Wats orgnkeeen eee 72 | 


As a result of extensive research the National Aniline 
& Chemical Co., Ine., 40 Rector St., New York City, has de- 
veloped a new direct dye, which has been designated as 
National Solantine Red 8 BLN. This dye, it is stated, is of 
a new chemical composition, its characteristics distinguishing 
it from all other dyes of its general class. It is a direct 
color particularly intended for cotton and is applied in the 
usual manner for such dyes, in a slightly alkaline bath in 
the presence of Turkey red oil or soap, or for heavier 
shades, with Glauber’s salt or common salt. As a self color 
it produces various shades of red, pink and rose, and, it is 
stated, dyes level, and possesses general good fastness to 
The com- 


light, perspiration, washing, chlorine, alkali, ete. 
pany states that it is recommended for dyeing closely woven 
fabrics, and that since, it is stated, it does not stain animal 
fibers, it should prove useful in 


dyeing union fabrics. 
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The No. 50 Universal 
Skein to Cone Winder. 


EESONA 


PEC. U. S. PAT. OFF. 


= HIS mark of quality and 
|| service is placed on all 

Universal Winding 
|| Machines, and signifies 
| that every detail of de- 
sign and construction, and every 
ounce of material used in the 
building of the machine is up to 
the high standard of excellence 
always maintained by the 
Universal Winding Company. 
Insist upon machines’ bearing 
this mark. 
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This Machine 


Successfully 
Winds 
Artificial Silk 


Direct from 
Skeins onto Cones 


HE No. 50 Universal machine, wind- 
ing artificial silk, combines, with 
the advantages of less handling, the 
economy resulting from the elimi- 
nation of winding from skein to 
spools. 
A slow starting device prevents 
straining of the fibre when starting, 
and the compensating device that controls the 
swift, assures uniform tension on the yarn 
throughout the winding process. 
The 5” traverse cone is acknowledged as the ideal 
supply for knitting machines. 
The Universal No. 50 winder is indeed an efficient, 
economical machine that has constantly proved 
successful in actual operation. We will quickly 
prove to you in one interview its advantages in 
your mill. 


) 


Will vou communicate with our nearest office 


UNIVERSAL WINDING COMPANY 
"ot BOSTON i= 


Chicago, 


Utica, 


Montreal and Hamilton, Canada 


Depots AND Orrices AT MANCHESTER AND Paris 


_ UNIVERSAL WINDDE 
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‘OU can peg your production at the top standard—and yout 
profits too—if you fill your machines with Excelsior-Torrington 
Latch Needles. 


Excelsior-Torrington Latch Needles possess those teatures that give 
your fabrics prestige-quality. Marvelous uniformity and efficient 
smoothness are well known ear-marks of these needles, together 
with fine temper and perfect construction. 


Excelsior Torrington Latch Needles were the pioneers in correct 
construction. But they have not stood on this reputation. The 
passing years have seen them constantly improved as the result of 
patient research and experimenting—which will continue in the future. 


You can maintain your high standards with Excelsior-Torrington 
Latch Needles. And remember that these sturdy needles add 
profits in better quality production, while checking losses in needle 
replacements. 





Est. 1866 


The TORRINGTON COMPANY 
Torrington, Conn, U.S.A. 


BRANCHES FACTORIES AT 
MANUFACTURERS SUPPLIES CO Cc. B. BARKER & CO., LTD LOS FABRICANTES UNIDOS TORRINGTON, CONN 
CHERRY AND JUNIPER STS 140-144 W 22ND STREET 964 CALLE BELGRANO UPPER BEDFORD, CANADA 
PHILADELPHIA NEW YORK BUENOS AIRES COVENTRY, ENGLAND 


AACHEN GERMANY 
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Hosiery is leading in briskness in the knit goods primary 
markets. In the activity that prevailed last month in this 
division it seemed that underwear and sweaters were being 
overlooked, although some business in both was coming 
through. In fact, there was a picking up in underwear. 
But hosiery was the long suit in the game of production and 
merchandising. This could be attributed in large part to 
last minute call for goods for the Easter business. It ap- 
peared dealers, to a large extent, had held their commit- 
ments down as if fearful of inauspicious shopping weather, 
and even to the firing of the last gun they were not giving 
evidence of preparing for a continued demand through 
May. 

It became plainly evident that trade estimates of low 
stocks among jobbers and retailers were on the side of con- 
servatism. Less hosiery for immediate use of the consuming 
public was available than had been supposed. Or, to look 
at the situation from another angle, the public was buy- 
ing more freely than had been expected by distributors. 
Mills were kept flooded with small repeat orders for silk and 
novelty hosiery as they had not been in some years, and 
many orders calling for deliveries within ten days were re- 
turned with regrets that, in the circumstances, they could 
not be filled within the appointed time. 

A specimen small lot order for silk hosiery was for 100 
dozen pairs, in 10 shades, not enough to carry even an ob- 
scure shop through a bright Saturday selling. It was filled 
only in part, as some of the colors could not be put through 
the dyeing and shipped out within the short period allowed 
the mill. But this would have been an easy one in compari- 
son. A manufacturer with a very large production had an 
order for 30 dozen pairs from a jobber assumed to be big 
enough to buy pretty nearly that many cases. The worst 
of it was, he called for 15 shades—an average of two dozens 
of each, and the order was for four sizes. The order was 
received after the first of April and the goods were intend- 
ed to be in retail stores by the 12th. It could not be done, 
except the stockings had been in stock and shipment be 
made by parcel post. 

The two orders referred to—and there were many like 
hem, according to manufacturers and commission merchants 

pretty well illustrate the cheese-paring buying policy of 
numbers of merchants and the pressure under which mills 
were kept, with no promise that dealers, managing to get 
goods in some fashion, intended to mend their ways. All the 
while, trustworthy reports show, large establishments sell- 
ing direct to consumers through canvassers were booking 
yrders, many of them well in advance of the “big week” 
preceding Easter, and giving their patrons prompt delivery. 
Nevertheless, manufacturers selling to jobbers and retail- 
ers were having what many say was an unlooked for and 
unprecedented demand for immediate and nearby delivery 
roods. 

A representative direct-to-retailer mill to April sold and 
delivered more hosiery than in the corresponding period of 
any previous year, and it makes comparatively no novelties 
in other than children’s goods. There was a slight letdown 
in shipments after the middle of the month, dealers appar- 
ently conducting a post-Easter inventory of their stocks. 
This manufacturer did not look for anything more than a 
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repetition of small-lot business in advance of active buy 


ing for Fall, but it was believed there would be but sligl 


recession from the pace set in March and April, and that 
mills making lines that are well entrenched have promise ot 
good business through the year. 

It is not to be assumed that the volume of business in silk 
and novelty hosiery is a fair gauge of conditions in tl 
market as a whole. There seems no doubt that briskness 
in certain classes was at the expense of others. As a gen- 
eral proposition, plain cotton and mercerized hosiery has 
been neglected by primary market operators, prices remain- 
ing comparatively firm, however. A sold-up condition among 
mills making commonplace staples would not necessarily 
mean any unusual quantity of hosiery answering this de 
scription was going into distribution. Output of staples 
has been radically curtailed. Fewer mills are making them, 
and numbers have idle machinery, yet are busy with novel- 
ties. These, at the outset, were in restricted supply, in 
creasing as demand developed, but production at no time 
overtook consumptive requirements. 

Manufacturers felt their way with almost every innova- 
tion, some of them sampling before putting the new things 
in process in a large way. Thus it happened that for a 
time novelties were being bought in a market bare of little 


else than samples. Last month appeared to some ob 


servers that since the coming of new patterns not all ot 
Where 


deliveries had been late and distributors could substitute 


the old ones were holding their former prestige. 


there were, of course, cancellations, usually of orders so 
small that they carried little significance other than as in 
dicating there was no actual novelty hosiery famine, sue 
as had existed earlier in the year. 

Some of the printed patterns looked attractive, and so 
long as they presented a departure from staples and bore 
the earmarks of an appeal, they were taken when the knit- 
ted patterns were not immediately available. Printed hosi- 


ery, while a boon to mills with cumbersome stocks of plain 





mercerized, have to be reckoned with in quarters where it 
is held in disdain. An extensive operator in the primary 
market said, “I wish prints would kill the novelty gamé 
It is so easy to bring out new patterns on a moment's notice 
that at times the knitted designs suffer. No careful dealer 
is buying far ahead of either knitted or ed novelties 
because they know from experience that something that 
looks good to them today does not look so well when 
pared with what is offered tomorrow. So with prints ap 
pearing as, I might say, morning, noon and evening e 
tions, few merchants \ stock up with any one line 
novelties of any kind.” 

Inland retailers have a fondness for printed f hose 
because they afford opportunity for a wide margin of 
profit. It is related that in a store in Altoona, Pa., p1 
mercerized half hose was being exploited several weeks ag 
at “95 cents a pair, special.” If the socks cost the retailer 
$4 a dozen he paid a handsome profit to some or Even ¢ 
that, he was taking down 185 per cent for himself. Yet 
trade, when dickering with manufacturers, say the eco 


ing public is balking at current prices 


In contrast with this incident as a tlege 
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MERCERIZED YARNS 


The superior quality of Standard S. P. Mer- 
cerized Yarn is the result of—the best raw 
material—equipment—labor and supervision in 
both spinning and mercerizing. Standard S. P. 
Mercerized Yarns set the standard for knitting 
economy. 


STANDARD-COOSA-THATCHER CO. 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 


’ 
SALES OFFICES 
Lafayette Bldg., Philadelphia CANADIAN REPRESENTATIVE: 


Chattanooga, Tamneseso Wm. B. Stewart & Sons, Toronto, Montreal 
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AMERICAN YARN & PROCESSING CO. 
MOUNT HOLLY, N. C. 
SPINNERS AND MERCERIZERS 
HIGH GRADE COMBED AND CARDED YARN S—I6s to 80s 
Our Mercerized Yarns Are the Prodact of Our Own Mills 
General Office, Mt. Holly, N. C. 


Representatives 
H. B. ROBIE, 346 Broadway, New York City FORREST BROS., Forrest Bldg., Philadelphia 
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hibition, is the position taken by one of the better known 
shoe stores in Philadelphia where a woman’s full fashioned 
silk stocking was being sold at $1.65, while in several de 
“Vou 


cannot come out at your price,” said a complaining merchant 


partment stores the price ranged from $1.85 to $1.95. 


The latter assured him he 


would sell so many more pairs at $1.65 that his gross profit 


to the shoe store management 
would be exacting the 
line at 


scramble for 


larger than that of establishments 


higher prices. The crowds of women standing in 
the hosiery counter waiting their turn in the 
hosiery put the seal of logic on the shoe shop line of rea- 


soning. 


That price sells hosiery cannot be successfully disputed. 
A manufacturer of 260 needle 20-inch boot 10-strand stock- 
ings knitted on spring needle machines could not keep his 
plant running on a satisfactory basis while distributing 
through jobbers. He made a price of $8 a dozen to large 
retail establishments. The plant now is and for some time 
has been operated the full 24 hours five days a week and 
to noon Saturdays, and to date has accumulated no stock, 
shipments going out as fast as the goods can be put in 
cartons and shipping cases. Another manufacturer—both 
are in Philadelphia—is selling at a lower price, but dis- 


tributes through jobbers. 


Offerings of full fashioned silk hosiery of standard 
length boot at seemingly very low prices by stores in sev- 
eral of the larger cities have attracted attention from manu- 
facturers of circular knit goods. Noting a display of full 
fashioned, exploited as firsts and priced $1.15 a pair, an 
executive of an establishment making only seamless hosiery, 
said the dealer certainly was taking a loss. “Not necessarily,” 
said the head of one of the larger and better known mills. 
“There are jobbers specializing in 8-strand stockings who 
supply retailers at a price that makes even a dollar stock- 
ing a slightly profitable proposition. These jobbers—there 
are not many of them—have practically no selling expense. 
At their prices, a carefully phrased letter and investment 
in a two cent postage stamp often does all that a flesh and 
blood salesman could do. Of course they do some advertis- 
ing, and with a turnover of 50 cents a dozen net they are 
not faring so bad, considering the volume of business I 
have reason to believe they are doing.” 

An instance is cited of a large jobber contracting for 
100,000 dozens of a line of featured silk hosiery, deliveries 
to run through a number of months. It is understood he is 
banking on a quick turnover on a net of around a half 
dollar a dozen, figuring on cleaning up $50,000 on the con- 
tract lot. How much the retailers will get for the stocking 
does not enter into the question, so far as the mill and job- 
ber are concerned. It is noted that in some stores good sec- 
onds are being sold at about the price of firsts in other 
shops. There is high pressure demand for seconds of full 
fashioned silk hosiery—in fact, seconds of even the cheaper 


A lot 


of women’s carded 176 needle goods was being offered a 


grades of cotton stockings find a wide open market. 
few weeks ago to jobbers. A small concern wanted to an- 
nex the goods, but offered only 50 cents a dozen. 

Not since the strike of full fashioned hosiery workers 
in 1921, when about 20 mills were idle almost nine months, 
has there been so tight a situation in full fashioned silk as 
has existed since early in the year. Manufacturers scented 


a scarcity among jobbers and proceeded to meet it. There 
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Perfect Plating 
Weave Assured With 
PIGEON 


(PATENTED) 
Compensating 
Yarn Tension 
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wonder 


knitting ma 
chines. It replaces 
one felt in ‘ 
section, eliminat L H MYERS 
ing the cost of ° e 

replacement. Tri- Successor to 
al tension will be 


forwarded upor A. M. PIGEON, 
oe 14 E. Marshall St. 
NORRISTOWN, PA. 
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FLOWERING SHRUBS 
MAKE HAPPY HOMES 


Flowering shrubs—spiraeas, weigelas, snow- 
balls, and others—grow fast, produce a lavish 
display of bloom each year, and if grown in 
abundance about the house make it a happy, 
livable home. A small sum put in shrubs in- 
creases the property value far beyond the ini- 


tial cost. 


Ask about our land- 
scape service that plans 
and plants the home 
It’s 
priced service with 


grounds. a fair 


ei! 
linge 


a guarantee. 


n 


The Howard- 
Hickory Co. 


HICKORY, N. C. 
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WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 
KNITTING YARNS 


If the aim of the knitter is to make a durable, uniform, and elastic fabric; to give it a good 
luster where luster is desired; to cut down the cost of menders, and the loss of seconds, it will 
be to his best interest to investigate the yarns of our mills. 


Where something new is being tried out, ask one of our salesmen to call and arrange 
for a sample order. “One example is worth a thousand arguments.” 


COTTON YARNS WORSTED AND 


Combed and Carded WORSTED MERINO YARNS 
All Twists, Counts and Putup 


Knitting yarns, single and ply for 


Mule and Frame Spun : 

Splicing and Plaiting yarns Jersey Cloth, Hosiery and Underwear 
Mercerized yarns 

Mercerized and Gassed yarns 
Cotton and Rayon Twists Mercerized or with Rayon 

Dyed yarns 

Bleached yarns Yarns manufactured according to Government specifica- 
Glove yarns ; ‘ 

Carded yarns for all purposes tions. 


WILLIAM WHITMAN COMPANY, INC. 


Boston Philadelphia Amsterdam, N. Y. 
Chicago Charlotte, N. C. 


Worsted and Worsted Merino Twisted with Cotton or 
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SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


Our Specialty— 
SINGLE Mercerized 


Yarn for Splicing 


and Plaiting 


Single Mercerized Yarns up to 100/1—Also Two Ply Mercerized 100 to 140 
Wire or write us for prices and samples 


SOUTHERN MERCERIZING CO. 


TRYON, NORTH CAROLINA 


REPRESENTATIVES 


PHILADELPHIA OFFICE CHICAGO OFFICE CHATTANOOGA, TENN., OFFICE 
300 Chestnut St. 1114 Old Colony Life Bldg. 911 James Building 
Bart Pfingst, Representative George J. Loerzel, Manager Southern Yarn Co., Representative 
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was much plant expansion and speeding up, but at no time 


have leading mills been in a position where they could ac- 

cept all the business that was offered to them, ranging in FALLS 
quantities from a few hundred to as high as 10,000 dozens. 
A manufacturer selling to retailers was in the market for 
the latter quantity, in 42 gauge, in the gray. A number 


of concerns employing canvassers to solicit consumer orders 
have been good customers. A Philadelphia mill advertised 


in mills, both on 
stairs and on the 
level, are respon- 
; : ; ve sible for a very 
that it would “sell to peddlers at jobber prices,” and got ‘ . : D heh percentage 
some business. ue ie, | of fatalities and 

The larger jobbing houses have bought full fashioned St , = | of lost time 


silk as far ahead as August, and at the moment it does not s és claims. One fa- 
7} tality in the 


course of a year 
results in a big 
? 5 ‘ ; ; increase in com- 
market may be congested with goods. These interests look ; ae 

; pensation insur- 


for a revival of interest in silk-and-wool hosiery for Fall “gs S ance. The loss 
and Winter, particularly as such lines will be shown in aa : = >| of trained work- 
novelty effect, the craze for which shows no sign of abating. | men even for a 
To date the market is in favor of the sellers, and prices re- a day slows up 
main firm on a comparatively low level, a factor that goes Ee i) Production 

a long way in accounting for the unprecedented volume of 


business. FERALUN 


Silk hosiery interests look for extensive use of white, - : 
as a surcease from the stripes and patterns pending the Anti~Slip Treads 


beginning of the retailer Fall season. A large mill selling 


full fashioned line@to the better class of retailers recently MAKE WALKWAYS SAFE 


booked an order for 1,000 dozens, which was viewed as 


appear there is to be any recession from current demand. A 
few of the more conservative mill heads, however, are advis- 
ing caution, fearing that before the end of the year the 


American Abrasive Metals Co., 50 Church St., New York, N. Y. 


meaning that at least this merchant was preparing for a ATLANTA, GA.: BEAULLIEU & APPLEWHITER CO. 
call for white. But no one professes to know what woman is Citizens and Southern Bank Bldg. 


going to ask for a week or two hence. Two nationally yim i 
known manufacturers were prepared last month to make 
first showings of novelty full fashioned silk. It was explain- 


ed they might not be put on the market until distributors LIBERT 
had called in their staples in colors that at the time were 


on order; that it was believed the innovations would score Monel Metal Dyeing Machinery 


such a hit as might influence jobbers to make changes in 


their specifications. Skein Tanks, Pails, Dippers, Etc. 


With a number of small mills having discontinued the 
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manufacture of seamless-made silk hosiery, those who did 
not lose confidence in their product and remained in the 
game are well supplied with business, this applying with 
most force to those whose lines are in good standing in the 
trade and who are sticklers for close adherence to stand- 
ards. But it would appear that, with prices of full fash 
ioned down, in many instances, to near the former level of 
the seamless, the latter may not have as easy selling as a 
year ago. Commonly accepted reports show a very large 
increase in production of full fashioned, comparing with a 


year ago, and only a slight gain in seamless. The latter, 


TITTLE 


apparently, has been harder hit by novelties than the full 


fashioned, in which the innovations have been confined, 


TT 


mostly, to changes in construction of the plain three-quarter 
length, plain and rolled top, for example. One of the more 
important departures is in the topping of a full fashioned 
knit leg with a cireular knit top. 

More bare knees are seen on the streets, indicating that 


MONEL METAL PADDLI 


woman is gradually coming to the short length stocking. MOTOR DRI\ 


But observers say the roll top is most in evidence, and 
doubt whether the knee length stocking with plain top is 
destined to make much headway. It is being pushed by a 


few manufacturers, with what result is not definitely ascer- 


Liberty Coppersmithing Co. 


1708-16 N. HOWARD ST., PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
Repair W ork a Specialty. 
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MAIN OFFICE 
BANKERS TRUST BLDG. 


VOLUNTEER BUILDING PHILADELPHIA WESTAWAY BUILDING 
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Box 


—made of best 
grade North Carolina 
pine, planed smooth. 
Cut from thoroughly 
dried lumber to 
prevent excessive 
weight. Before you 
buy compare ours 
with others as to 
quality and price. 


C.M. WALL & SON, L 
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TL 
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exington, N. C. 
—Plants at— 
LEXINGTON, N. C. 
DURHAM, N. C. STATESVILLE, N. C. 


TU 


LD established firm of 

yarn merchants desires 
to get in touch with a spin- 
ner of 40s to 100s with a 
view to representation or 
a working agreement for 
sales. All correspondence 
confidential. Address Box 


24, c/o Cotton, Atlanta, Ga. 


Me 
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Mercerized 
Yarns 


Combed Peeler Mercerized 
Cones and Skeins. 
Natural and Gassed. 


DIXIE MERCERIZING CO. 


SPINNERS and MERCERIZERS 
CHATTANOOGA, TENN. 
Chicago, Ill., 166 West Jackson Blvd. 
Philadelphia, Pa., 300 Chestnut Street. 
Reading, Pa. J. Blackwood Cameron-Amer. Casualty Bldg. 
Fall River, Mass. O. 8S. Hawes & Bro., 38 Rock Street. 
Toronto, Canada, Slater & Company, 53 Yonge Street. 
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Men’s half hose in stripes, plaids and a variety of pat- 
terns is the larger item in market activity. As in women’s 
hosiery, mercerized yarn construction is popular for men’s 
socks, and not in a long time have mercerizers been so well 
supplied with business from the hosiery trades. As a gen- 
eral proposition a plain mercerized sock is about as popular 
as palm leaf fans in December, but in bright colors and pat- 
terns, it is well over the edge of aristocracy in hosiery, tak 
ing rank with artificial silk, plated and in twist. 

Some rare effects in novelty lines are being shown in 
rayon half hose. One of the more striking seen at the 
knitting arts exposition was from the Aycock Hosiery Mills, 
South Pittsburg, Tenn. It is knitted ingrain, in colors, on 
R. I. machines. Rupert C. Aycock, president of the estab- 
lishment, showed the courage of conviction by appearing at 
the exhibition in a pair of alternate green and yellowish 
stripes. They were regarded sufficiently noisy to take rank 
in the collegiate range. As the line is selling, its originators 
are the more firmly convinced that in half hose novelty is a 
term to conjure with. 

Silk half hose does not appear to be in strong eall, but 
the market is absorbing about all that is offered for the 
popular retail price range. A 12-strand seamless sock con- 
forming to high standards is available at $4.50 a dozen to 
jobbers. While 75 cents would be a profitable retail price, 
some establishments are getting a dollar a pair, which is 
about the price of right good full fashioned. 

Silk has a grip on hosiery, and confidence in it is gain- 
ing ground. Southern and Middle West manufacturers were 
fairly liberal buyers of Japan silk during the week of the 
knitting arts exhibition. It promises to figure big in Fall 


hosiery, in combination with wool and with either rayon or 
mercerized yarn. Seasoned operators are pinning their 
faith to natural silk for a long pull. 

Primary market interests who have been asked, “Whé 
classes of hosiery lead in demand?” reply, in et 
fashioned silk, all R I goods, children’s sports, infant 
socks and novelty half hose. Juvenile hosiery is in especial- 
ly rood eall, and searee for immediate delive) es. Jobbers 
bought late and were tardy about supplying specifications, 
with the result mills are crowded with work, some barely 
able to give attention to repeat orders for spot. Plain 
combed and carded ribs have become, to a very great extent, 
a chain store proposition, for selling at 10 cents 
the five-and-ten establishments. Littl 
and women’s plain mereerized. For 
of mills making coarse carded goods 

their product. 

From the interest manifest in 

achines at the exhibition 
less hosiery in the better grades w 
the installation of new equipment and the use of certain 
devices for effecting important changes in construction with 
continued employment of some of the staple 
tremendous strides made in the last few years in 
ducing the knitting of hosiery to a fine art appear as but 
the beginning of another epoch in the industry, and the bat 
tle between the full fashioned and seamless machine builders 
is promising of some very interesting developments. 

Underwear. 

The market for underwear is having an uplift in better 

demand for light weights for men. Jobbers last month were 


placing a goodly nmber of repeat orders, mainly for filling 


- 
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OGER & CRAWFORD 


Established 1908 


Spinners, Bleachers, Dyers 


and Mercerizers of High 
Grade Combed Yarns 


By using our Spinning and 
Mercerizing you are always 
assured of a standard pro- 
duct. 


“‘From the Cotton Field 
Direct to You’’ 


Main Office, Factory and Warehouse 
J and East Venango Sts., PHILADELPHIA 


Spinning Mills, Lincolnton, N. C. 
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in, and may be expected to continue to buy as they sell. Re- 
tailers as a class are reported restricting their commitments 
to an average of six weeks requirements. They bought last 
month for May and now are operating, ona more liberal 
basis, into June. As jobbers sell three cases they buy two, 
and they seem to experience little difficulty in finding spot 
goods in staple lines. Some of the better grades of bal- 
briggan and ribbed suits and separate garments have been 
fairly well bought ahead by the larger jobbing houses. But, 
generally speaking, the manufacturer is holding the bag. 

Men’s cotton underwear is rated in the trade as the low- 
est price commodity in knitted lines. Representative job- 
bers admit this, while confessing their commitments are on 
an ultra-conservative basis. They appear to distrust either 
the retail trade or the season, and so long as they find mills 
have goods in stock, will not, they say, contract far ahead 
of the retailer buying pace. The situation is being helped 
for distributors by the comparative firmness of cotton, but 
this does not detract from the interest in playing the game 
of passing the buck. 

Notwithstanding complaint of jobber tardiness in con- 
tracting for the future is common, some of the underwear 
manufacturers are having a big year. One in Wisconsin 


says sales during the first quarter were four times the vol- . 


ume of those of the corresponding period of any recent 
year, and another in New York states his mill has had a far 
better business to date than in the last five years. The first 
makes men’s, women’s and children’s union suits, using 
both spring and latch needle machines, and the New York 
State establishment, ribbed and fleece union suits and shirts 
A Pennsyl- 
vania mill, according to the executive officer, is sold up to 
August on union suits for men and women, much of the 
business having been placed hy catalog houses. This mill 
is best known for its light weights, but is enlarging its busi- 
ness in winter lines. 


and drawers for men, women and juveniles. 


Some of the Pennsylvania mills making men’s heavy 
weights and women’s summer garments were buying cotton 
yarns last month, after having been out of the market many 
weeks. While there are fewer active plants than several 
years ago, those still in the active list are, mostly, operating 
to capacity. But, it is stated, the bulk of the business is 
not coming from jobbers. Numbers of plants, where for- 
merly cotton vests and drawers were made, have been turn- 
ed over to the production of guazy garments of all rayon 
and rayon in combination, for which, it appears, there is 
increasing call. A Philadelphia firm, which engaged in 
business in January, already has found it expedient to 
broaden its capacity, and it is stated that every order ship- 
ped out to April 1 was followed by one or more repeats. 
The output is sold to jobbers, through Clift & Goodrich, 
New York. On the other hand, a recently established con- 
cern knitting rayon underwear cloth and selling to manu- 
facturers was closed down a part of last month, because of 
lack of orders. 

The free offering of cloth of this description made it 
possible for many small concerns to engage as manufactur- 
ers of underwear on a very small capital investment. Such 
establishments, with low overhead and. their few sewing 
machines operated, usually, by members of the family, have 
not been over-careful in their finishing of the goods, and 
frequently imperfections and mechanical defects are charged 
by the unknowing to artificial silk. It was feared in some 
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quarters that this might cause widespread dissatisfaction 
with the man-made lustrous fiber, but as the legitimate 
manufacturers using this fiber are expanding their business, 
solely on demand from their trade, it would seem this fear 
will vanish. 

This is a period of evolution in women’s underwear as 
it is in hosiery, and with the start made by rayon garments 
it seems a safe prediction they are destined to play a very 
large part in the underwear production of the future. The 
rayon garments, along with several articles in the line of 
lingerie, are favorites with the door-to-door canvassers, and 
the Shaughnessy Knitting Co., Watertown, N. Y., is known 
to be having very large sales though.its organization of 
specialty salesmen and saleswomen. 

Trading in men’s heavy weight underwear shows some 
improvement, but much of the business that jobbers ought 
to be placing is being deferred because of the hesitancy 
of retailers to make initial commitments. The better volume 
is in the distinctive, better grades and the low end goods. 
However, the business booked by practically all mills mak- 
ing cotton ribbed suits and single garments is well ahead 
of that of last year to date, with jobbers yet to contract for 
probably more than 40 per cent of their requirements for 
the season. The distributing trade manifests a greater de- 
gree of confidence than when lines were opened, and “all’s 
well,” say manufacturers, from the Central West, eastward 
through the Mohawk Valley and down into North Carolina 
and Tennessee, mills in the latter two states being, generally 
speaking, sold well ahead. 

Seasonal weather will put new life into Summer weights, 
and with retailers moving the goods out about as fast as 
they come in, there seems no doubt there will develop keen 
interest in Winter lines. It is going to be a last minute 
market as to both seasons, is the opinion of jobbers. 

Sweaters are not in active movement. Business in 
Spring and Summer sports lines other than such garments 
as are worn on the golf links and tennis courts has not 
measured up to expectations, and jobber commitments for 
heavy weights have been considerably restricted. To some 
extent, it appears, scarfs for women have superceded Sum 
mer sweaters. In forcing these bits of neckwear manufac 
turers, perhaps unwittingly, narrowed the market for the 
garments. There is, however, much confidence in certain 
types of slippers as a seasonal winner, and traders say 
they have no reason to be discouraged so long as Summer 
still is ahead. 

Sweaters in the cricket types are believed to be leading 
in demand. There has been some little revival of interest 
in goods for Fall and Winter, and the trade say there 1s 
prospect of the buying movement gaining impetus, with the 
almost absolute certainty of a last hour demand for staples 

Worsted sweaters were, of course, priced on wool at near 
the peak cost for the current twelve-months’ period. Wool 
having receded, by perhaps 12 to 15 per cent, some of the 
early orders may not look as good now as they once did. 
Sweater manufacturers are in the market for worsted 
yarns, but they refuse to pay prices, except under force of 
circumstanees, that let spinners out whole, and probably are 
buying only as they book additional business. 


Send your knitting problem to “Knitting Kinks.” 
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